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SANCTION 


OBTAINED FOR THE FIRST EDITION, 


WurREAS brother WILLIAM 
HuTcuinsoN has compiled a book, en- 
titled, © The Spirit of Matonry, and has 
requested our sanction for the publication 
thereof; we having perused the said book, 
and finding it will be of use to this Soci- 
ety, do recommend the same. 


PETRE, G. M. 

ROWLAND HOLT, D. G. M. 
THOMAS NOEL, 8. G. W. 
JOHN HATCH, J. G. w. 
ROWLAND BERKLEY, G. T. 
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ADDRESS 


TO THE 
ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE SOCIETY 
OF 


Free and Accepted Masons. 


Brethren 
TRE following LEC TURES 


were composed for the use of the Barnard 
Castle Lodge of Concord, over which I pre- 
sided for several successive years. Expla- 
natory notes are given to support my 
positions, or exemplify the principles of 
the work. 


Tus Lectures, it is hoped, may 
serve to detect the wretched artifices used 
by wicked men to impose upon the world; 
and may also excite in you the due exercise 
of those moral works which our profess:on 
enjoins. 


FRoM the nature of our Society and 
its laws, it is difficult ro write on the sub- 
ject of Masonry,—We are not allowed that 
explicit language any other topic would 


$5 an 


admit of,—The moral intention of the 
work must plead for what is couched in 
allegory, or comprehended in that pecu- 
liarity of language our mysteries pre- 
scribe. 


To this edition many valuable Lec- 
tures, observations, and proofs are added. 


I HAVE been induced to give this 
edition to the press, for the purpose of 
relieving the family of a worthy but in- 
digent brother, by the whole profits of the 
subscription and sale; and doubt not, that 
the motive to the present publication will 
procure it the attention of the brethren of 
this excellent institution. | 


TRE AUTHOR, 


22 JY63 


TO 


BENEVOLENCE, 


THAT GREAT ATTRIBUTE OF THE DIVINITY, 


THE EMULATION OF WHICH 


DIGNIFIES THE HUMAN RACE, 


THIS WORK 


is MOST DEVOUTLY DEDICATED; 


WITH SUPPLICATIONS TO THE SUPREME, 


THAT THE 


HEAVENLY INFLUENCE 


OF THAT 


EXCELLENT FIRTUE 


MAY PREVAIL WITH MASONS, 


UNPOLLUTED WITH THE CORRUPTIONS OF THE EARTH, 


THROUGHOUT ALL NATIONS, 


AND IN ALL AGES, 


TO THE END OF TIME. 


* 
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5 LECTURE I. 


THE DESIGN. 


Tur design of the following Lectures, is to in- 
vestigate the orders of Free Masonry; and, under 
distinct heads, to arrrange my observations on the 
nature of this Society. 


On initiation, I was struck with the ceremonials; A 

and immediately apprehended, there was more con- 
veyed by them, than appeared to the vulgar eye: 
J attention to the matter, convinced me my first impres- 

sions were just; and, by researches to discover their 
implications, some degree of knowledge hath been 

acquired touching the origin of Masonry, the reasons 

which supported its several institutions, the meaning 

and import of its various symbols; together with the 

progress of the profession, 


IT is known to the world, but more particularly to 
the Brethren, that there are three degrees of Macon. 
Apprentices, Crafts men, and Masters—their initiation, 
and the several advancements from the order of Appren- 
tices, will necessarily lead us to observations in three 
distinct channels. 


How the several mysteries are revealed to Matonc, 
they alone know —so steadfastly have the Fraternity 
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preserved their faith for many ages, that this remains 
a secret to the world, in defiance of the corruptions 


and vices of mankind. 


In order to comprehend the nature of our profes- 
ion, we must look back into the remotest antiquity, 
and from thence collect the several parts, which have 
been united in the forming of our Order—in the first 
place, we must give our attention to the creation of 
man, and the state of our first parent in the garden of 
Eden.“ 


Ir is not to be doubted, when Adam came from 
out the hand of his Creator, the image of God, from 
whom he immediately proceeded, that he was perfect 
in symmetry and beauty; that he was made in the 
highest degree of excellence that human nature was 
capable of on earth calculated for regions of felicity 
and paradise, where sin or sortow had not known 
existence made in such perfection of body and mind, 
that he could endure the presence of God; and was 
capable of conversing with the Almighty face to face} 


Genesis, ch. i. ver. 26. 

And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
* likeness.” 

Ver. 27—* So God created man in his own image, in the image 
« of God created he him.“ 

Ver. 31—* And God saw every thing that he had made, and 
« behold it was very good.“ 

Ch. ii, ver. 7—* And the Lord God formed the man of the duſt 
« of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of liſe; and 


man became a living soul.“ 


1 Gen. ch. ii, ver. 16, 17. 19.—Ch. iii, ver. 9, IO, II, 12. 17. 
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—$0 much was he superior to the chosen ones of 
Israel.—He was endowed with understanding suitable 
to his station, as one whom the Almighty deigned to 
visit; and his heart was possessed of all the virtues 
unpolluted: endowments of an heavenly temper—his 
hours were full of wisdom, exultation, and transport 
—the book of Nature was revealed to his comprehen- 
Sion, and all her mysteries were open to his under- 
Standing—he knew whence and what he was. —Even 
this was but a minute degree of his capacity; for, 
astonishing as it may appear to us, yet it is an incon- 
trovertible truth, that he had a competent knowledge 
of the almighty, the tremendous Creator of the uni verse: 
—he saw him with his natural eyes, he heard his 
voice, he understood his laws, and was present to his 
Majesty. 


To this first example of human perfection and 
wisdom, we must necessarily look back, for all the 
science and learning which blessed the earliest ages of 
the world calculated for such exalted felicity and 
elevated enjoyments, placed in regions of peace, where 
angels ministred and the Divinity walked abroad, was 
the great parent of mankind. 


Bur alas, he fell by disobedience lie forfeited 
all such his glory and felicity—and, wonderful to 
recount, in the midst of this exalted state, Satan 
prevailed | 


Ir we presume to estimate the change which befel 


ADam, on his expulsion from Paradise, by the defor- 
B 


— — — 


mity that took place on the face of the earth, we should 
be apt to belicye the exile, though not distorted in 
body, was yet darkened in understanding—instead of 


confidence and steady faith, that distrust and jealousy 


took place, and doubtſulness confounded even testi- 
mony; that argument was deprived of definition, and 
left to wander in eccentric propositions; that confusion 
usurped the throne of wisdonn, and folly of judgment; 
thorns and thistles grew up in the place of those 
excellent flowers of science which flourished in Eden, 


and darkness clouded the day of his capacity. 


IT is not possible to determine, from any evi- 
dence given us, in what degree disobedience and sin 
immediately contracted the understanding of Apam 
but we are certain that great and dreadful effects very 
early took place on Adam's posterity. We may con- 
clude, memory was retained by our ſirst patent in all 
its energy—a terrible portion of the punishment his 
disobedience had incurred; restoring to him perfect 
images and never-dying estimates of what he had lost, 
and thereby increasing the bitterness of what he had 
purchased. Through the endowments of memory, 
Apam would necessarily teach to his family the 
sciences which he had comprehended in Eden, and the 
knowledge he had gained of Nature and her God. It 
will follow, that some of them would retain those 
lessons of wisdom, and faithſully transmit them to 
posterity. No doubt the family of Cain (who bore the 


seal of the curse on his forehead) was given up to 


ignorance. * 


Genesis, ch. iv, ver, 16—« And Cain went out from the pre- 


a 8ncc of the Lord.“ 


I vs, 


x 
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TRADITION would deliver down the doctrines of 
our first parents with the utmost truth and certainty, 
whilst the Antideluvians enjoyed the longevity of which 
the books of Moscs give evidence—but when men 
came to multiply exceedingly upon the face of the 
earth, and were dispersed to the distant regions of the 
globe, then the inestimable lessons of Knowledge and 
truth, taught by the first men, fell into confusion and 
corruption with many, and were retained pure and in 
perfection but by few—those few, to our great conso- 
lation, have handed them down to after ages—they 
also retained the universal language, uncorrupted with 
the confusion of the plains of Shinar, and preserved it 


to posterity. 


Tuus we must necessarily look back to our firs 
parent, as the original professor of the worship of the 
true God, to whom the mysteries of Nature were first 
revealed, and from whom all the wirdom of the world 


was in the beginning derived. 


In those times, when the rules and maxims of 
Free Masonry had their beginning, men had adopted 
allegories, emblems, and mystic devices, wherein pe- 
culiar sciences, institutions, and doctrines in many 
nations were wrapt up—this was an invention of the 
earliest ages the priests of Egypt secreted the myste- 
ries of their religion from the vulgar, by symbols and 
hieroglyphics, comprehensible alone to those of their 
own order. The priests of Greece and Rome practised 
other subtleties, by which their divinations were enveil - 
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ed, and their oracles were made intelligible only to 
their brethren, who expounded them to the people. 


Tnosk examples were wisely adapted ſor the 
purposcs of concealing the mysteries of Masonry— 
like the Sibyll's leaves, the secrets of the brotherhood, 
if revealed, would appear to the world as indistinct 
and scattered fragments, whilst they convey to Masons 
an uniform and well-conneQted system. 


In forming this society, which is at once religious 
and civil, great regard has been given to the first 
knowledge of the God of Nature, and that acceptable 
service wherewith he is well pleased. 


Tuls was the first and corner stone on which our 


originals thought it expedient to place the foundation 


of Masonry :—they had experienced that by religion 
all civil ties and obligations were compacted, and that 
thence proceeded all the bonds which could unite 
mankind in social intercourse: - thence it was that 
they laid the foundation of the edifice on the bosom of 
religion: 


« Religion's all! descending from the skies 

To wretched man, the goddess in her left 

« Holds out this world, and in her right the next : 

« Religion / the sole voucher man is man; 

Supporter sole of man above himsell; 

« Ev'n in the night of ſrailty, change, and death, 
4 She gives the soul a soul that acts a God. 

« Religion Providence ! an after state 

« Here is firm footing ; here is solid rock; 

“This can support us; all is sea besides; 

r. Sinks under us; bestorms, and then de vours. 
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His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
« And bids carth roll, nor feels her idle whirl,” 


Young's Night Thoughts. 

Ix the earliest ages, after the deluge, in the 
nations made known to us, the service of the true God 
was clouded with imagery, and defiled by idolatry.— 
Men who had not been taught the doctrines of truth, 
by those who retained the wisdom of the Antidelu- 
vians, but were leſt to the operations of their own 
judgment, perceived that there was some great cause 
of Nature's uniformity, and of the wonderful progres- 
sions of her works: suitable to their ignorance, they 
represented the Author of those works by such objects 
as struck their observation, for their powerful effects 
on the face of the world—from whence the Sun and 
Moon became the symbols of the Deity.“ 


* The posterity of Ham forsook the doctrines of their predecessors, 
for the Deity whose adoration he taught, they soon substituted the 
symbol, and, for the original, worshipped the Sun, which was regarded 
in the first ages aſter the deluge, as the type or emblem of the Divinity. 

* The descendants of Chur, called Cuthites, were those emigrants 
« who carried their rites, religions, and customs into various quarters 
« of the globe;—they were the first apostates from the Truth, yet great 
*in worldly wisdom ;—they were joined in their expeditions by other 
* nations, especially by the collateral branches of their family, the 
« Mizraim, Caphtorim, and the sons of Canaan ;—these were all of the 


line of Ham, who was held by his posterity in the highest venera- 


« tion z— they called him Amon, and having in process of time raised 
« him to a divinity, they worshipped him as the Sun, and from this 
« worship they were styled Amonians, : 
« The deity which they worſhipped was the Sun, but they oon 
« conferred his titles upon some of their ancestors; whence arosc a 
mixed worship. They particularly deified the great patriarch who 
& was the head of their line, and worshipped him as the Fountain of 
& Light ; making the Sun the emblem of his influence and power.” 
| Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 
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Mosrs was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians; he was initiated in all the knowledge of 
the abicemen of that nation, by whom the learning of 
antiquity had been retained and held sacred; wrapped 
up from the eye of the wicked and vulgar in symbols 
and hieroglyphics, and communicated to men of their 
own order only, with care, secrecy, and circumspection. 
This secrecy is not in any wise to be wondered at, 
when we consider the persecution which would have 
followed a faith unacceptable to the ignorance of the 


nations who were enveloped in superstition and bigot- 


ry; and more particularly, as those sages were in 
possession of that valuable knowledge of the powers of 
nature, of the qualities of matter, and properties of 
things, so dangerous to be communicated to wicked 
and ignorant men, from whose malevolence the most 
horrid offences might be derived: of which we may 
judge by the extraordinary and astonishing perform- 
ances even of those impious and unenlightened men, 
who contended with Moses, in the miracles he pet- 
formed, under the immediate impression and influence 


of the Deity.* 


Mosks purged divine worship of its mystries 
and images, and taught the Jews the knowledge of the 
God of the universe, unpolluted with the errors of the 


nations of the earth, and uncorrupted with the devices 


and ludicrous ceremonies instituted by the people of the 
East, from whom he derived his first comprehension 


and knowledge of the Divinity. 


Exodus, ch. vii, ver. 11, 12. 22.—Ch. viii. ver, 7—18. 
+ The Author of “ The Dimertatios on the Ancient Pagan Myrteries, “ 
defending Dr. Warburton's positious against Dr. Leland, writes thus: 
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Tas second stage of Free Matonry is derived from 
this pcriod—the temple at Ferwalem receives the pro- 
bation of the Crafismen. 


« That to the Pagan divinities there was not only an open and public 
„worship, but also a secret worship paid to them, to which none were 
« admitted but those who had been selected by preparatory ceremonics, 
* called IJuitiation. This sccret worship was termed the Mysteries. 
 « Of these there were two sorts, the greater and leer: according 

e to the Bishop of Gloucester, the lesser taught, by certain secret rites 
and shews, the origix of cociety, and the doctrine of a future state ; they 
« were preparatory to the greater, and might be safely communicated to 
« all the initiated, without exception. 

„The Arcana of the greater mysteries, were the doctrine of the 
* Uaily, and the detection of the errors of the vulgar Polythei:m ; these 
« were not communicated to all the aspirants, without exception, but 
only to a small and zclect number, who were judged capable of the 
* cecret. 

The initiated were obliged by the most colemn engagements, to 
* commence a liſe of the strietest piety and virtue; it was proper there- 
«* fore to give them all the encouragement and assistance necessary for 
this purpose. Now in the Pagan world there was a powerful 
« temptation to vice and debauchery, the profligate examples of their 
« gods. Ego homuncio hoc non facrrem, was the absolving formula, when= 
ever any one was resolved to give à loose to his passions. This evil 
« the my-terics remedied, by striking at the root of it; therefore such 
of the initiated as were judged capable, were made acquainted with 
« the whole delusion. Ihe mystagogue taught them, that Jupiter, 
« Mercury, and Bacchus, Venus, Mars, and the whole rabble of licen- 
« tious dcitics, were only dead mertals; subject, in life, to the same 
1% passions and infirmitics with themsclves ; but having been on other 
© accounts benefactors to mankind, gratetul posterity had deified them: 
„and, with their virtues, had indiscreetly canonized their vices. 

The fabulous gods being thus rooted out, the Supreme Cause of all 
« things naturally took their place, Him they were taught to consider 
« as the Creator of the universe, who pervaded all things by his virtue, 
« and governed all by his providence, But here it must be observed, 
« that the discovery of this Supreme Cause was 49 made, as to be con- 
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Mosxs was also possessed of knowledge superior 
to that of the Egyptian teachers, through the revela- 
tions and inspirations of the Deity ;—he had acquired 
the comprehension of, and was instructed to decipher 
all the hieroglyphical characters used by that people in 
their records:—it was no doubt a part of the original 
knowledge, to express by characters to the eye the 
thoughts and sentiments of the mind—but this was 
obscured and debased in after ages by symbols and 
hieroglyphics: yet by the immediate dispensation of 
heaven, Moses attained a knowledge of those original 
characters ; by which he was enabled to reveal to his 
people, and preserve to posterity, the commandments of 
God, delivered to him on the mount, by inscribing 
them on tables of stone.“ 


« $istent with the notion of the local tutelary deities, beings superior 
to them, and inferior to God, and by him set over the several parts 
4 of his creation. This was an opinion universally holden by antiquity, 
« and never brought into question by any Theist, What the Arcans 
« of the mysteries overthrew, was the vulgar Polytheim, the worship of 
« dead men. | 

It was natural for these politicians, to keep this a secret in the 
« mysteries ; for, in their opinion, not only the extinction, but even the 
« gradation of their false gods, would have too much disconcerted and 
© embroiled the established system of vulgar Polytheirm,” 

From hence we may be led to determine, that to Moses the 
secret of the Egyptian mythology was divulged by his preceptors, and 
the knowledge of the only God revealed to him, divested of all the 
symbols and devices which engaged the vulgar. 


Exodus, ch. xxxi. ver. 18—* And he gave unto Moses, when he 
had made an end of communing with him upon Mount Sinai, two 
tables of testimony, tables of stone, written with the finger of God.” 

Ch. xxxiv. ver. 1—“ And the Lord said unto Moses, Hew thee 


two tables of stone like unto the first, and I will write upon there tables 


* the words that were in the first tables, which thou brakeſt,” 
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Ir is natural to conceive that the Israelites would 
be instructed in this act, by which the will of the 
Deity was communicated z they would be led to 
write the doctrines of their leader, and his expositions 
of the law, that they might be preserved to their, 
children. 


Bur to return to the progressions of our profes- 
sion. lt is not to be presumed, that we are a set of 
men, professing religious principles contrary to the 
revelations and doctrines of the Son of God, reverencing 
a Deity by the denomination of the Gad of Nature, and 
denying the mediation which is graciously offered to 
all true believers. The members of our gociety at this 
day, in this third stage of masonry, acknowledge 
themselves to be Christians “ the veil of the temple 
eis rent—the builder is smitten—and we are raised. 
* from the tomb of transgression.“ 


I PRESUME that the name of Maron, in this 
society, doth not denote that the rise of the society 
was solely from builders, architects, or mechanics :— 
at the time in which Moses ordained the setting up 
of the sanctuary,“ and when Solomon was about to 


Ver. 27— And the Lord said unto Moses, Write thou there words g 


« for after the tenor of these words I have made a covenant with thee 
« and with Israel.“ 


Exodus, ch. xxxi. ver. 2—* See, I have called by name Bezaleel, 
* the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah.” 

Ver. 3—* And J have filled him with the spirit of God, in wis- 
dom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
* workmanghip,” 
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build the temple at Jerusalem, they selected out from 
the people, those men who were enlightened with the 
true faith, and being full of wisdom and religious fer- 
vor, were found proper to conduct those works of 
piety.—It was on those occasions that our predecessors 
appeared to the world as architects, and were formed 
into a body, under salutary rules, for the government 
of such as were employed in those great works: since 
which period the builders have adopted the name of 
Measons, as an honorary distinction and title to their 
profession. I am induced to believe the name of 
Mason has its derivation from a language, in which it 
implies some strong indication, or distinction, of the 
nature of the society; and that it has no relation to 
architects. The French word Maison signifies a family 
or particular race of people: it seems as if the name 
was compounded of Mag- Toa, Luero Salvum ; and the 
title of Masonry no more than a corruption of Micovgariw, 
Sum in Medio Coeli, or MaGougood, Signa Coelestia, Job 


Ver. 4“ To devise cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, 
* and in brass.” | 

Ver. 5—© And in cutting of stones to set them, and in carving of 
timber, to work in all manner of workmanship.“ 

Ver, 6— And in the hearts of all that are wise-hearted I have 
put wisdom, that they may make all that I have commanded thee.” 

Ver, 7—“ The tabernacle ot the congregation,” &c. 

Ch. xxxvi. ver. 1— Then wrovght Bezalecl and Aholiab, and 
© every wise · hearted man, in whom the Lord put wisdom and under- 
standing, to know how to work all manner of work for the service of 
« the sanctuary, according to all that the Lord had commanded.” 

Ver, 2—* And Moses called Bazaleel and Aholiab, and every 
« wise-hearted man, in whose heart the Lord had put wisdom, even 
« every one whore heart ſtirred him up to come unto the work to do 


u. 
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xxvili. 32. which conjecture is strengthened by our 
ymbols.“ 


I am led to determine, that the appellation of 
Mason implies a member of a religious gect, and a pro- 
fessed devotee of the Deity, “ <vho is geated in the centre 
&« of heaven.” 


To prove these several propositions in Mavonry to 
be true, and to demonstrate to Macon the importance 
of their order, shall be the subject of the following 
Lectures. 


Tx principles of morality are rigorously enjoined 
us ;z—Charity and Brotherly Love are our indispensable 
duty :—how they are prescribed to us, and their prac- 
tice enforced, will also be treated of in the following 


Pages. 


Mr original design, in these Lectures, was not 
only to explain to my brethren the nature of their 
profession, but also to testify to the world, that our 


* The titles of Masons and Masonry most probably were derived 
from the Greek language, as the Greek idiom is adopted by them, and 
is ghewn in many instances in the course of this work the druids, 
when they committed any thing to writing, used the Greek alphabet 
and I am bold to assert, the most perfect remains of the druidical rites 
and ceremonies are preserved in the ceremonials of Masons, that are to 
be found existing among mankind. My brethren may be able to trace 
them with greater exactness than I am at liberty to explain to the pub- 
lic. The original names of Masons and Masonry may probably be 
derived from or corrupted of Mvsygion, res arcana, mysteries, and Mygns, 
cacris initiatus mystiz==those initiated to sacred mysteries. 
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wycteries are important; and to take away the reproach 
which hath fallen upon the society, by the vices, igno- 
rance, or irregularities of some profligate men, who 
have been found among Macon. Should the errors of 
a few stain and render ignominious a whole society, 
or bring infamy and contempt on a body of men, there 
is no association on earth, either civil or religious, 
which would escape. 
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LECTURE II. 


ON THE RITES, CEREMONIES, AND INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE ANCIENTS. 


TuERE is no doubt that our ceremonies and 
mysteries were derived from the rites, ceremonies, and 
institutions of the ancients, and some of them from 
the remotest ages. Our morality is deduced from the 
maxims of the Grecian philosophers, and perſected by 
the christian revelation. 


Tux institutors of this society had their eyes on 
the progressive advancement of religion, and they 
symboli zed it, as well in the first stage, as in the suc- 
ceeding orders of Masons. The knowledge of the God 
of Nature forms the first estate of our profession; the 
worship of the Deity, under the Jewish law, is descri- 
bed in the second stage of Masonry; and the christian 
dispensation is distinguished in the last and highest 
order. 


Ir is extremely difficult, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, to trace the exact origin of our symbols, or 
from whence our ceremonies or mysteries were parti- 
cularly derived. I shall point out some ancient insti- 
tutions from whence they may have been deduced. 


Tae Avrrideans, (a sect among the Jews, divided 


into A 7D the merciful, and /. J the 
iust) the fathers and predecessors of the Pharicees and 
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Ecsenes c——they preferred their traditions before the 
written word, and set up for 2 sanctity and purity that 
exceeded the law: they at last fell into the error of 
the Sadducees, in denying the resurrection, and the 
faith of rewards and punishments after this life. 


Tar Essenes* were of very remote antiquity, and 
it hath been argued by divines, that they were as 


* The etymologies of the names Eſſ.ei, or Eſſeni, i. e. Exeenes, 
* are divers; that which I prefer is from the Syriac & NN 
« Aza, signifying Seat to heal or cure diseases; for though they 
gave themselves chicfly to the study of the Bible, yet with all they 
studied physic. 

Concerning the beginning of this sect, ſrom whom or when it 
&« began it is hard to determine. Some make them as ancient as the 
« Rechabites, and the Rechabites to have differ:d only in the addition 
of some rules and ordinances from the Kenites, mentioned Judges i. 
& 16, and thus by conscquence the Essenes were as ancient as the 
6 Israclites' departure out of Egypt: for Jethro, Moses' father-in-law, 
« as appears by the text, was a Kenite : but neither of these scemeth 
4 probable, for the Kenites are not mentioned in scripture as a distinct 
order or sect of people, but a distinct family, kindred, or nation. 
* Numb. xxiv. 2,—Secondly, the Rechabites did not build houses, but 
« dwelt in tents; neither did they deal in husbandry; they sowed no 
&« geed, nor planted vineyards, nor had any. Jer. xxxv. 7.— The Exencs, 
on the contrary, dwelt not in tents, but in houses, and they employed 
* themsclves especially in husbandry. One of the Hebrew doctors 
4e gaith, that the Esvencs were Nazarites: but that cannot be, because 
& the law enjoined the Nazarites, when the time of the consecration 
« was on, to present themselves at the door of the tabernacle or temple. 
t Numb. vi. Now the Eisens had no access to the temple ; when, 
&* therefore, or from what author, this sect took its beginning is uncer- 
© tain, The first that I find mentioned by the name of an Enene 
& (Tosephus, 1. xiii. c. 19.) was one Judas, who lived in the time of 
« Aristobulus, the son of Jannus Hyrcanus, before our Saviour's birth 
about one hundred years: however this sect was of greater antiquity, 
© ſor all three, Pharisees, Sadducees and Ecrcexes, were in Jonathan's time, 


* 
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ancient as the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt. 
They might take their rise, from that dispersion of their 
nation, which happened after their being carried cap- 
tive into Babylon. The principal character of this 


« the brother of Judas Maccabeus, who was fiſty years before Aristo- 
« bulus, Certain it is, that this ect continued until the days of our 
« Saviour and after : Philo and Josephus speak of them as living in 
« their times. What might be the reason then, that there is no men- 
« tion made of them in the New Testament? I answer, first, the 
number of them seemeth not to have been great in Philo and Jose- 
« phus* time, about four thousand, which, being disgersed in many 
« cities, made the faction weak : and happily in Jerusalem, when our 
« Saviour lived, they were either few or none. Secondly, if we observe 
« historics, we shall find them pcaceable and quiet, not opposing any, 
« and therefore not so liable to reproof as the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
« who opposed each other, and both joined against Christ. Thirdly, 
« why might they not as well be passed over in silence in the New 
Testament (especially containing themselves quietly without cortra- 
« diction of others) as the Rechabites in the Old Testament, of whom 
te there is mention only once, and that obliquely, although their order 
« continued about three hundred years before this testimony was given 
* of them by the prophet Jeremy ; for between John (with whom 
« Tonadab was coctanean) and Zedekia, chronologers observe the dis- 
« tance of many years. Lastly, though the name of E:zsenes be not 
found in scripture, yet we shall find in St. Paul's Epistles many things 
« reproved, which were taught in the school of the Exczenes : of this 
* nature was that advice given to Timothy, 1 Tim. v. 13. Drink no 
longer water, but use a little wine. Again, x Tim. iv. 3. Forbidding 
« to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, is a doctrine of 
« devils—but especially Coloss, ad, in many passages the apostle scemeth 
« to point directly at them: Let no man condemn you in meat and 
« drink, ver. 16 —Lct no man bear rule over you, by humbleness of 
„mind, and worskipping of angels, v. 18.— 0 JoyuexleZeds, why are 
« ye subject to ordinances, ver. 20. — The apostle vseth the word 
* boyud\z, which was applied by the Essences to denote the ordinances, 
* aphorisms, or constitution. In the verse following he gives an instance 
* of some particulars; Touch not, taste not, handle not, ver. 21, 
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8ect was, that they chose retirement, were sober, were 
industrious; had all things in common; paid the 
highest regard to the moral precepts of the law, but 
neglected the ceremonial, any further than what regard- 
ed bodily cleanliness, the observation of the sabbath, 
and making an annual present to the temple at Ferusalem. 
They never associated with women, nor admitted them 
into their retreats. By the most gacred oaths, though 
they were in general averse to swearing, or to requi- 
ring an oath, they bound all whom they initiated 
among them, to the observance of piety, justice, 
fidelity, and modesty; to conceal the secrets of the 
fraternity, preserve the books of their instructors, and 
with great care to commemorate the names of the 
angels. They held, that God was surrounded by 
spiritual beings, who were mediators with him, and 
therefore to be reverenced. Second, that the soul is 
deſiled by the body, and that all bodily pleasures hurt 
the soul, which they believed to be immortal, though 
they denied the resurrection of the body, as it would 
consequently give back the soul to a state of ein. 


« Now the junior company of the Essenes might not touch their seniors: 
« and, in their diet, their taste was limited to bread, salt, water, and 
« hyssop: and these ordinances they undertook, 0uz rode rofung, 
saith Philo, for the love of wwizdom but the apostle concludeth, ver. 
« 23, that thes? things had only 30 % coPixs, a shew of wisdom,— 
And whereas Philo termed the religion of the Essenes by the name of 
© Fea74z, which word signilieth religious worship, the apostle term- 
eth in the same verse, s66ao8pyrzuzy, voluntary religion, or will- 
* worship: yea, where he termeth their doctrine xalgie Sido, 
& a kind of philosophy received ſrom their ſoreſathers by tradition, St. 
Paul biddeth them beware of philosophy, ver. 8.” 


Godwyn's DMeces and Aarau. 
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Third, that there was a great mystery in numbers, par- 
ticularly in the number even: they therefore attributod 
a natural holiness to the seventh or Jabbath-day, which 
they observed more strictly than the other Jews. They 
spent their time mostly in contemplation, and abstain= 
ed from every gratification of the senses. The Exsenes 
introduced their maxims into the christian church ; and 
it is alleged by the learned, that St. Paul, in his 
epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, particularly 
censures the tenets of this sect. 


« Or these Eetenet there were two sorts; some 
« were T heoricks, giving themselves wholly to specu- 
& lationz others Practicks, laborious and painful in the 
& daily exercise of those arts or manufactories in which 
te they were most skilful. Of the latter, Philo treated 
“in his book, intituled, Qued Omnis vir Probus : 
&« of the former, in the book following, intituled, De 
Vita Contemplativa.”— Gedwyn's Moes and Aaron. 


Tu Essenes were denied access to the Temple. 


Tae Practicks and Thearicks both agreed in their 


aphorisms or ordinances ; but in certain circumstances 
they differed. 


1. TRE Practicks dwelt in the cities; the Theo= 
ricks shunned the cities, and dwelt in gardens and 
Solitary villages. 


2. Tye Practicks spent the day in manual crafts, 
keeping of sheep, looking to bees, tilling of ground, &c. 
D 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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—they were artificers. The Theoricks spent the day in 
meditation and prayer; whence they were, from a kind 
of excellency, by Philo termed supplicants, 


3. Tas Practicks had every day their dinner and 
supper allowed them; the Theoricks only their supper. 


Tre Practicks had for their commons every one 
his dish of water-gruel and bread; the Theoricks only 
bread and salt: if any were of a more delicate palate 
than other, to him it was permitted to eat hyssop 3 
their drink for both was common water. 


SOME are of opinion that these Theoricks were 
christain monks; but the contrary appeareth for these 
reason. 


1. Ix the whole book of Philo, concerning the 
Theoricks, there is no mention either of Christ or 
Christians, of the evangelists or apostles. 


2. THE Theoricks, in that book of Philo's, are not 
any new sect of late beginning, as the Christians at 
that time were, as is clearly evinced by Philo's own 
words, in calling the doctrine of the Esenes narga? 
PiXoooPrer, a philosophy derived unto them by tradition 
from their forefathers. 


In Grecian antiquity, we find a festival celebrated 


in honour of Cæres,“ at Eleusis, a town of Attica, 


It was the most celebrated and mysterious solemnity of any in 
Greece; whence it is often called, by way of eminence, the Mysteries; 


Land 50 superstitiously careſul were they to conccal the sacred riter, 
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where the Athenians, with great pomp and many cere- 
monies, attended the mystic rites. —Historians tell us, 
that these rites were a mys/ical representation of what 
the mythologists taught of that goddess ; and were of 


« that if any person divulged any of them, he was thought to have 
called down some divine judgment upon his head, and it was 
« accounted unsafe to abide in the same house with him ; wherefore 
« he was apprehended as a public offender, and suffered death. Such 
« alſo was the secrecy of these rites, that if any person, who was not 
« lawſully initiated, did but out of ignorance or mistake, chance to be 
present at the mysterious rites, he was put to death. The neglect of 
< initiation was looked upon as a crime of a very heinous nature; in- 
« much that it was one part of the accusation for which Socrates was 
condemned to death. Persons convicted of witchcraft, or any other 
« heinous crime, or had committed murder, though involuntary, were 
« debarred from those mysteries. In later times, certain institutions 
« were made, called the lesser mysteries, and were used as preparative to 
« the greater; for no persons were initiated in the greater, unless they 
« had purified at the lesser. The persons who were to be admitted to 
« the greater mysteries, made their sacrifice a year after purification, 

the secret rites of which (some few excepted, to which only priests 
Ihe manner of 


* were conscious) were frankly revealed to them. 
« ;aitiation was thus: the candidates being crowned with myrtle, had 
tc admittance by night into a place called Musee gonzo, i. e. the 
&« mystical temple, which was an edifice so vast and capacious, that the 
„most ample theatre did scarce exceed it, At their entrance, they 
« purified themselves by washing their hands in holy water, and at the 
e game time were admonished to present themselves with minds pure 
« and undefiled, without which the external cleanness of the body would 
« by no means be accepted. After this the holy mysteries were read to 
* them out of a book called IN:rewx, which word is derived from 
© 7472, a stone; because the book was nothing else but two stones 
« fitly cemented together. Then the priest that initiated them, called 


legopævrns, proposed certain questions, to which they returned 
answers in a set form, as may be seen in Meursius' Treatise on this fes- 
* tival, This done, strange and amazing objects presented themsetves ; 


2 
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80 sacred a nature, that no less than death was the 
penalty of discovery. 


: THERE was another preat festival celebrated by 

F the Greeks at Platza, in honour of Jupiter Eleutherius; © 
the assembly was composed of delegates from almost all ®B 
the cities of Greece; and the rites which were instituted 
in honour of Jupiter, as the guardian of Liberty, were 
| performed with the utmost magnificence and solemn 1 
| pomp. } 


8 bs A — 


| | 

| Ix Balsara, and along the banks of Jordan, a seet q 
: of Christians are known, who call themselves Christians 2 
| of St. John; but, as they profess no knowledge of the 4 
union of the third person in the Trinity, I am induced 
to believe no part of our profession was derived from 1 


* gometimes the place they were in seemed to shake round them, some- 3 
& times appeared bright and resplendent with light and radiant fire; and 
te then again covered with black darkness and horror sometimes thun- 
der and lightning, sometimes frightfiil noises and bellowings, some- 
t times terrible apparitions astonished the trembling spectators. The 
* garments in which they were initiated were accounted zacred, and of no 
less efficacy to avert evils than charms and incantations, 
The chief person that attended at the initiation, was called 
* TepoOavrnG, i. e. 4 revealer of boly tbingi. The hierophantes had three 
| e assistants, the first of which was called from his office Azdedyo;, 
| 11 ;, e. torch-bearer ; the second was called Knguz, or the crier; the 
third ministered at the altar, and was for that reason named O' x. 
| 5 | % Bute. 
| « Hierophantes is said to have been a type of the great Creator of 
F all things, 
| % Ale yo5 of the Sun, 
| © Kneut of Mercury, 
[i | * And O' Tw Bupw of the Moon,” 
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them. Their ceremonies and mysteries are founded 
on traditions, and they permit no canonical book to be 
received amongst them. 


In the institution of the orders of &nighthood, the 
eyes of the founders were fixed on various religious 
ceremonies, being the general mode of ancient times 
— Knights of the Bath had their hair cut and beards 
Shaven, were shut up in the chapel alone all the night 
preceding their initiation, there to spend the solemn 
hours in fasting, meditation, and prayer : they offered 
their sword at the altar, as devotees to the will of 
Heaven, and assumed a motto expressive of their yow, 
« Tres in Uno,” meaning the unity of the three theo- 
logical virtues Various orders of knights wear a cross 
on their cloaks: those of the order of Christ in Livonia, 
instituted in 1205, wore this ensign, and were deno- 
minated brothers of the sword; and those of the order 
of the Holy Ghost wear a golden cross. 


A ancient writing, which is preserved amongst 
Masons with great veneration, requires my attention 
in this place, as it discovers to us what the ancient 
Masons regarded as the foundation of our profession. 
— See the Appendix, 


'Tr1s writing is said to have come from the hand 
of King Henry the Sixth, who began his reign in 1422: 
it is in the form of an inquisition for a discovery of 
the nature of Masonry. 


FRoM this ancient record we are told, © that the 
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ee mystery of Masonry is a knowledge of nature and its 
te operations.” Appendix. 


© THAT this science arose in the East.“ From 
the East, it is well known, learning first extended itself 
into the western world, and advanced into Europe.— 
The East was an expression used by the ancients to 
imply Christ: —in this sense we find Awerea used in 


the prophets. 


e THAT the Phœnicians first introduced this 
cc science.“ f— Appendix. 


Ezekiel, ch. xliii. ver. 2. 

And behold the glory of the God of lerael came from the way 
* of the East: and his voice was like the noise of many waters, and 
the earth shined with his glory.“ f 

Ch. xliv. ver. 2—“ The East gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
* opened, and no man shall enter in by it, because the glory of the God 


of Israel hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut.“ 


Ver. 3—* It is for the Prince. The Prince he shall sit in it to 
* eat bread before the Lord.” 

+ It is the opinion of many great antiquaries, that the druids were 
established in Britain before they gained any footing in Gaul: to 
quote the authorities for this, would render my work too prolix. 

To shew how early the maxims and principles of the eastern na- 
tions might be communicated to this land, I must mention some obser- 
vations of learned men. 

Arthur Agard, Deputy Chamberlain of the Exchequer, 1570, (vide 
Bibl. Cotton. Faustina, E. V.) speaking of the admeasurement of lands 
in this country, ſays—“ Our nation having their origin from the 
& Tyrians, brought from thence the same order as was observed in that 
« country, our lands were measured by hides, the etymology whereof 
« js derived from Dido's act mentioned in Virgil, the word 4yda not 
& being to be found in any other language but ours.” 

It is the opinion of the learned Dr. Stukely, © that there is no 
doubt our first British ancestors were of the progeny of Abraham, in 
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4 THAT Pythagoras journeyed into Egypt and 
« Syria, and brought with him these mysteries into 
Greece. — Appendix. 


IT is known to all the learned, that Pythagoras 
travelled into Egypt, and was initiated there into several 
different orders of priests, who, in those days, kept all 
their learning secret from the vulgar. He made every 
geometrical theorem a secret, and admitted only such 


to the knowledge of them, as had first undergone a 


five-years silence. He is supposed to be the inventor of 
the 47th proposition of Euclid,* for which, in the joy of 
his heart, it is said he sacrificed an hecatomb. He knew 
the true system of the world, revived by Copernicus. 


Tux record [appendix] also says, that Pythagoras 
framed a great lodge at Crotona, in Grecia Magna, 


« the Arabian line, by Hagar and by Keturah, the Ishmaelites and 
* Midianites who came hither with the Tyrian Hercules to seek for 
tin. After naming many evidences and authorities to support this 
assertion, he adds, —“ and these matters mutually prove one another, 
« hoth that they came hither by sea from the coast of Phœnicia, and 
« that they brought the arts mentioned with them from the East.“ 

Admitting that there is merely a probability in these opinions, it 
will follow, that from thence the druids would at once derive their 
theological principles and their religious rites—the sacred groves, the 
unhewn altars, the stone pillars, the cansecrated circles, emblematical 
of eternity, were adopted from the manners of the Hebrews and the 
castern nations. 

* The 47th proposition of Euclid, which is attributed to Pytha- 
goras, is contained in the first book, and is as follows: 

THEOREM. 

In any right-angled triangle, the square which is described upon, 
«the side subtending the right angle, is equal to the Squares described 
* upon the sides which contain the right angle. 
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and made many Masons; some of whom journeyed to 
France, and there made Masons; from whence, in 
process of time, the art passed into England. From 
whence, it is to be understood, that the pupils of this 
philosopher, who had been initiated by him in the 
Crotonian school in the sciences and the study of na- 
ture, which he had acquired in his travels, dispersed 
themselves, and taught the doctrine of their pre- 
ceptor.“ 


Tun same record [appendix] says, that Masons 
teach mankind the arts of agriculture, architecture, 
astronomy, geometry, numbers, music, poesy, chemis- 
try, government, and religion. 


THE DEMONSTRATION, 
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In geometrical solutions, and demonstrations of quantities, this 
proposition is of excellent use, and the example is held by us as a me- 


morial of Pythagoras. 


From hence it would seem that our druids received their origin 
in Gaul; but antiquaries of late years have been of opinion that they 
originated in Britain. 
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T wiLL next observe how far this part of the 
record corresponds with what Pythagoras taught. 


Tx Pythagoric tetractics were a point, a line, a 
surface, and a solid. —His philosophical system is that, 
in which the Sun is supposed to rest in the centre of 
our system of planets, in which the earth is carried 
round him annually, being the same with the Coper- 
nican. 


Ir seems as if this system was professed by 
Masons, in contradistinction to those who held the 
Mosaic system. | 


AmMoNG the Jews were a set of men who were 
Mavorites : in Godwyn's Moes and Aaron this account is 
given of them,—* that their name was derived from 
*« 7 £7 {5 mazar, signifying tradere, to deliver, and 
© masor, a tradition delivered from hand to hand to 
te posterity without writing, as the Pythagoreans and 
© druids were wont to do.” 


PyYTHAGORAS lived at Samos, in the reign of 
Tarquin the Proud, the last King of the Romans, in the 
year of Rome two hundred and twenty; or, according 
to Livy, in the reign of Servius Tullius, in the year of 
the world three thousand four hundred and seventy- 
two.—From this extraordinary desire of knowledge, 
he travelled, in order to enrich his mind with the 
learning of the several countries through which he 
passed. He was the first that took the name of philo- 
gopher, that is, a lover of wisdom; which implied that 
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he did not ascribe the profession of wisdom to himself, 
but only the desire of possessing it. *—His maxims of 
morality were admirable, for he was for having the 


In Godwyn's Moser and Aaron, treating of the Exenes, we have 
the following comparisons between their principles and the maxims of 
Pythagoras :—*® Their dogmata, their ordinances or constitutions, did 
symbolize in many things with Pythagoras“: therefore my purpose 
* is first to name Pythagoras, and then to proceed with the Erenes,— 
* They follow thus: 

The Pythagorecans proſessed a communion of goods; so did the 
* Esenes; they had one common purse or stock—none richer, none 
« poorer than other. Out of this common treasury, every one supplied 
« his own wants without leave, and administered to the necessities of 
« others: only they might not relieve any of their kindred without 
„leave from the overseers. They did not buy or sell among themselves, 
« but each supplied the other's want, by a kind of commutative barter- 
ing: yes, liberty was granted to take one from another what they 
« wanted, without exchange. They performed offices of service mu- 
© tually one to another; for mastership and service cannot stand with 
& communion of goods. When they travelled, besides weapons for de- 
* fence, they took nothing with them; for in whatsoever city or village 
they came, they repaired to the fraternity of the Essenes, and were 
there entertained as members of the same. And if we do attentively 
read Josephus, we may observe, that the Escenes of every city joined 
« themselves into one common fraternity or college. Every college had 
« two sorts of officers, treasurers who looked to the common stock, 
« provided their diet, appointed each his task, and other public neces- 
« garies;z others who entertained their strangers. 

2. © The Pytbagoreans shunned pleasures; so did the Erzenes, To 
e this belonged their avoiding of oil, which, if they touched unawares, 
« they wiped it off presently. 

3. © The Pythagoreans' garments were white; so were the Erenes* 
« white also modest, not costly : when once they put on a suit, they 
« never changed it till it was worn out or torn. 

4. © The Pythagoreans forbade ca., so did the Ervencs, They 
thought him a noted liar who could not be believed without an oath, 

5. The Pytbagorcans had their elders in singular respect; so had the 
&« Ercencs ; the body or Whole company of the E;:enes were distinguished 
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study of philosophy tend solely to elevate man to a 
resemblance of the Deity. He belicved that God is a 
soul diffused through all nature, and that from him 


« jn four ranks or orders, according to their seniority; and happily, if 
« any of the superior ranks had touched any of the inferior, he thought 
« himself polluted, as if he had touched an Heathen. 

6. „ The Pythagoreans drank water; so did the F-:encs water only 
« —wholly abstaining from wine. 

7. © The Pythagoreans used inanimate sacriſice; 0 did the Irene: 
© they sent gifts to the temple, and did not sacriſice, but preferred the 
« uzc of their holy water thereto; for which reason the other Jews for- 
te bade them all access to the temple. 

8. « The Pythagoreans ascribed all things to fate or destiny; so did 
« the E:cenes, In this aphorism all the three Jewish sects diſſered each 
« from other—the Pharizees ascribed some things to fate, and other 
things to man's free will—the Es5encs ascribed all to ſate the Sadducers 
« wholly denied fate, and ascribed all things to man's free will. 

9. The Pythagoreans the first five years were not permitted to 
« speak in the school, but were initiated per guingue male silentiunr, and 
not until then suffered to come into the presence of, or sight of 
Pythagoras. To this may be reſcrred the Esenes* silence at table, 
* straightly observed, so that decem cimul reilentibiis, nemo loquitur invitis 
novem. Drusius renders it, that ten of them sitting together, none of 
« them spake without leave obtained of the nine. When any did 
speak, it was not their custom to interrupt him with words, but by 
* nods of the head or beckenings, or holding their finger, or shaking 
their heads, and other such like dumb signs and gestures : to signify 
their doubtings, disliking, or approving the matter in hand. And to 
the time of silence among the Pyihagoreuns, that it must be five years, 
© may be referred to the imitation of the Eisenes; for amongst them 
« none were presently admitted into their society, without full trial 
« and four years probation. —The first year they received dolobellum, a 
e spade; perexoinu, à pair of breeches used in bathing ; and westens 
&* albam, a white garment which the sect affected. At this time they 
had their commons allowed them, but without, not in the common 
4 dining hall, The second year they admitted them to the participa- 
Soon of bey matters, and instructed them in the use of them, Two 
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human souls are derived: that they are immortal, and 
that men need only take pains to purge themselves of 
their vices, in order to be reunited to the Deity. —He 
made unity the principle of all things, and believed 
that between God and man there are various orders of 
Spiritual beings, who are the ministers of the Supreme 
Will. He condemned all images of the Deity, and 
would have him worshipped with as few ceremonies as 


possible. His disciples brought all their goods into a 


common stock - contemned the pleasures of sense — 
abstained from swearing eating nothing that had life 


—and believed in the doctrine of metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls. 


te years after they admitted them in full manner, making them of their 
© corporation, after they had received an oath truly to observe all the 
te rules and orders of the Essenes, If any brake his oath, one hundred of 
t them being assembled together, expelled him; upon which expulsion 


& commonly followed death within a short time: for none, having once 


< entered this order, might receive alms or any meat from other; and 
te themselves would ſeed such a one only with distasteful herbs, which 
& wasted his body, and brought it very low. Sometimes they would 
* re- admit such a one, being brought near unto death; but commonly 
* they suffered him to die in that manner. . 

10. The Esenes worshipped towards the Sun rising. 

II. © The Esenes bound themselves in their oath, to preserve the 
« name of angels: the phrase implying a kind of worshipping of 
them. 

12. They were above all others strict in the observation of the 
& cabbath-day :—on it they would dress no meat, kindle no fire, remove 
no vessels out of their place, no nor ease nature; yea, they observed 
« every seventh week a solemn pentecost; seven pentecosts every 
c year.” 

From the great similitude in the principles of the Fytbagoreans and 
F«5enes, it seems as if they were derived from one origin, varying in 
zome few particulars suitable to the constitutions of the people; and 
mot probably they firet sprang from the Egyptian tenets and maxims. 
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SOME eminent writers deny that Pythagoras 
taught that souls passed into animals. Reuchlin, in 
particular, denies this doctrine, and maintains that the 
metempsychosis of Pythagoras implied nothing more 
than a similitude of manners and desires, formerly 
existing in some person deceased, and now reviving in 
another alive. 


PyTHAGORAS is said to have borrowed the no- 
tion of metempsychosis from the Egyptians; others say 
From the ancient Brachmans. 


== 
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PEE: — 


LECTURE III. 


ON THE RITES, CERE MONIES, AND INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE ANCIENTs. 


Thr disciples of Pythagoras were divided into 
two classes; the first were s:imple hearers, and the last 
such as were allowed to propose their difficulties, and 
learn the reasons of all that was taught. The figura- 
tive manner in which he gave instructions, was bor- 
rowed from the Hebrews, Egyptians, and other 
orientals. 


Ir we examine how morality, or moral philosophy, 
is defined, we shall find that it is a conformity to those 
unalterable obligations which result from the nature 
of our existence, and the necessary relations of life 
whether to God as our creator, or to man as our fel- 
low- creature or it is the doctrine of virtue, in order 
to attain the greatest happiness. 


PyTHAGORAs shewed the way to Socrates, though 
his examples were very imperfect, as he deduced his 
rules of morality from observations of nature; a degree 
of knowledge which he had acquired in his commu- 
nion with the priests of Egypt. The chief aim of 
Pythagoras' moral doctrine, was to purge the mind 
from the impurities of the body, and from the clouds 
of the imagination. His morality seems to have had 
more purity and piety in it than the other system, but 
less exactness z his maxims being only a bare explica» 
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tion of divine worship, of natural honesty, of modesty, 
integrity, public-spiritedness, and other ordinary duties 
of life, 


SOCRATES improved the lessons of Pythagoras, 
and reduced his maxims into fixed or certain prin- 
ciples. 


PLA ro refined the doctrine of both these philo- 
sophers, and carried each virtue to its utmost height 
and accomplishment; mixing the idea of the universal 
principle of philosophy through the whole design. 


Tnx ancient masonic record [appendix] also says, 
that Masons knew the way of gaining an understand- 
ing of Abrac. On this word all commentators (which 
I have yet read) on the subject of Masonry, have con- 
fessed themselves at a loss. 


ABRAC, or Abracar, was a name which Basilides, 
a religious of the second century, gave to God, who 
he said was the author of three hundred and sixty- five. 


Tun author of this superstition is said to have 
lived in the time of Adrian, and that it had its name 
after Abrasan, or Abraxas, the denomination which 
Basilides gave to the Deity.——He called him the 
Supreme God, and ascribed to him seven subordinate 
powers or angels, who presided over the heavens :— 
and also, according to the number of the days in the 
year, he held that three hundred and sixty-five virtues, 
powers, or intelligences, existed as the emanations of 


God : the value, or numerical digtinctions, of the let- 
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ters in the word, according to the ancient Greek nu? 


merals, made 36G—-ABRAXA Es. 
x 3 100 1 60 1 200, 


Wirz antiquaries, Abraxas is an antique gem or 
stone, with the word abraxas engraven on it. There 
are a great many kinds of them, of various figures and 
sizes, mostly as old as the third century. Persons pro- 
fessing the religious principles of Basilides, wore this 
gem with great veneration, as an amulet; from whose 
virtues, and the protection of the Deity, to whom it 
was consecrated, and with whose name it was inscri- 
bed, the wearer presumed he derived health, prosperity, 


and safety. 


Tux annexed plate is from a drawing taken in 
the Britich Museum, of a gem deposited there; is near 
twice the size of the original, which is a beryl stone, 
the form of an egg. The head is in camio, and reversed 
in taglio. The head is supposed to represent the 
image of the Creator, under the denomination of Ju- 
piter Ammon: — the sun and moon on the reverse, 


Jupiter Ammon, 3 name given to the Supreme Deity, and who 
was worshipped under the symbol of the Sun. He was painted with 
Bornt, because with the astronomers the sign Aries in the zodiac is the 
beginning of the ycor: when the sun enters into the house of Aries, he 
commences his annual course. Heat, in the Hebrew tongue Hammab, 
in the prophet Isaiah Hammamin, is given as a name of such images. 
The error of depicting him with horns, grew from the doubtful signi- 
fication of the Hebrew word, which at once expresses heat, splendour, 
or brightness, and also horns. | 

The Sun was also worshipped by the house of Fudah, under the 
name of Tamuz, for Tamuz, saith Hierom, was Adonis, and Adonis 


* ;s generally interpreted the Sun, from the Hebrew word Adem 
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the Otiris and Lis of the Egyptians; and were used 
hieroglyphically to represent the omnipotence, omni- 
presence, and eternity of God. The starſ seems to be 


« sipnifying dominus, the same as Baal or Moloch, formerly did the lord 
10 or prince of the planets. The month which we call June, was by the 
« Hebrews called Tamuz ; and the entrance of the sun into the sign 
Cancer, was in the Jews astronomy termed Telupba Tamuz, the re- 
« yolution of Tamuz.— About the time of our Saviour, the Jews held 
« it unlawful to pronounce that essential name of God Jebevab, and 
instead thereof read Adonai, to prevent the heathen blaspheming that 
holy name, by the adoption of the name of Jove, &c. to the idols — 
Concerning Adonis, whom some ancient authors call Osiris, there are 
two things remarkable; aPzv7z;, the death or loss of Adonis, and 
* $vgno;;, the finding of him again: as there was great lamentation 
te at his loss, 80 was there great joy at his finding. By the death or 
loss of Adonis, we are to understand the departure of the Sun; by his 
« finding again, the return of that luminary. Now he seemeth to de- 
< part twice in the year; first, when he is in the tropic of Cancer, in 
the farthest degree northward; aud, secondly, when he is in the 
tropic of Capricorn, in the farthest degree southward, Hence we 
* may note, that the Egyptians celebrated their Adania in the month 
* of November, when the sun began to be farthest southward, and the 
« house of Juda theirs in the month of June, when the sun was 
* farthest northward; yet both were ſor the same reasons. Some 
authors say, that this lamentation was performed over an image in 
« the night season; and when they had sufficiently lamented, a candle 
* was brought into the room, which ceremony might mystically denote 
© the return of the Sun, then the riert, with a soſt voice, muttered this 
« form of words, Trust ye in Gad, for out of pains calvation is come unto 
Godwyn's Mozes and Aaron. 


44 . 


+ « Our next inquiry is, what idol was meant by Chiun and 

© Remphan, otherwise, in ancient copies, called Xepham, By Chiun we 

« are to understand Hercules, who, in the Egyptian language, was called 

« Chon. By Repham, we are to understand the same Hercules; for 

« Rephaim, in holy tongue, signiſieth gyant. By Hercules, we may 

„understand the planet of the Sun, There ars etymologists that de- 
F 


. 
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used as a point only, but is an emblem of Prudence, the 
third emanation of the Basilidian divine person. The 
scorpion,“ in hieroglyphics, represented malice and 
wicked subtlety, and the serpentll an heretic ; the 


cc rive Hercules name from the Hebrew Hiercol, illuminavit omnia: 
© the Greek etymology nga; xAto;, aeris gloria, holds correspondency , 
« with the Hebrew, and both signifieth that universal light which 
« floweth from the Sn, as water from a fountain. Porphyry inter- 
& preteth Hercules twelve labours, so often mentioned by the poets, to 
&« be nothing else but the twelve 5igns of the zodiac, through which the 
sun passes yearly. But some may question whether the name of 
Hercules was ever known to the Jews? It is probable it was, for 
“ Hercules was god of the Tyrians, from whom the Jews learned much 
« ;dolatry, as being their near neighbours. It is apparent, that in the 
time of the Maccabees the name was commonly known unto them; for 
« Fa;on the high priest sent three hundred drachms of silver to the 
&« gacrifice of Hercules. 2 Mac. iv. 19.— The gar of Remphan is 
thought to be the tar which was painted in the forehead of Moleocb; 
neither was it unusual for the heathen to paint their idols with such 
&« ,ymbolica additamenta.” Godwyn's Moes and Aaron, 
The Egyptian Apis was to bear such mark. 


* I own myself doubtful of the implication of these hieroglyphics : 
I am inclined to believe the whole of them implied the tenets of the 
Egyptian philosophy; that the scorpion represents Egypt, being her 
ruling sign in the zodiac ;—and that the serpext represents a religious 
tenet. The learned Mr. Bryant proves to us, that it was adopted 
amongst the ancients, as the the most sacred and salutary symbol, and 
rendered a chief object of adoration; in so much, that the worship of 
the verpent prevailed so, that many places as well as people received 
their names from thence. 


|| —*© The corruptions flowing from the Egyptian philocophy, when 
te adapted to christianity, were these: they held that the God of the 
Jews was the Demiurgus that to overthrow and subvert the power 
and dominion of this Demiurgus, Fesus, one of the celectial Mons, was 
« gent by the Supreme Being to enter into the body of the man Christ, 
© in the shape of a dove : that Christ, by his miracles and sufferings, 
« zubverted the kingdom of the Demiurgus ; but when he came to suſ- 
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implication whereof seems to be, that heresy, the 
subtleties and vices of infidels, and the devotees of 
satan, were subdued by the knowledge of the true 
God ;—the inscription I own myself at a loss to decy- 
pher; the characters are imperfect, or ill copied. 


Tar Icon, with divines, is an hietoglyphic of 
the christian church, who compared I. C. to the Sun, 
and the church to the Moon, as receiving all its beauty 
and splendour from him. 


In church history, Abrax is noted as a mystical 
term, expressing the Supreme God; under whom the 
Basilidians supposed three hundred and sixty-five de- 


« fer, the on Ferus carried along with him the soul of Chrict, and left 
* behind upon the cross, only his body and animal spirit: that the 
© ;erpent who deceived Eve, ought to be honoured, for endeavouring to 
« rescue men from their slavery to the Demiurgus.” 

Key to the New Testament. 


+ I have obtained two constructions of the inscriptions on the 
Abrax, The one is, The earth ball praise thee, 1305,” purporting the 
date of the sculpture.— This date can have no relation to the christian 
æra; Basilides existed in the earliest age of christianity, and the 
ensignæ with which the gem is engraven, have relation, most evidently, 
to the Egyptian philosophy ; which renders it probable this antique 
owes its creation to very remote ages. The other construction, with- 
out noticing the numerals, is © Terra declarat laudem magnificientiamque 
* tuam.” Both these gentlemen say the characters are very rude and 
imperfſect. 

As to the numerals, computing the date from the deluge, it will 
relate to that remarkable zxza of David's conquest of Jerusalem, and 
settling the empire and royal seat there. The descendants of Han 
would probably take their date from the departure of Noah's sons 
from the ark: 
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pendent deities:—it was the principle of the gnostic 
hierarchy; whence sprang their multitudes of Thæons. 
From Abraxas proceeded their primogenial mind ;— 
from the primogænial mind, the Hg or word ; from 
the logos, the Phronevis or prudence; —from phronæsis, 
Sapbia and Dynamis, or wisdom and strength; —f rom 
these two proceeded principalites, powers, and angels ; 
and from these other angels, of the number of three 
hundred and sixty-five, who were supposed to have 
the government of so many celestial orbs committed to 
their care, —The Gnostics* were a sect of Christians 


Of the Gentiles who were converted to christianity, the most 
& dangerous and pernicious kind, were those who were infected with 
© the Egyptian philosophy ; a system, as it was then taught, entirely 
& chimerical and absurd. The Christians of this sort assumed to them- 
« gelves the name of Gnostics; a word of Greck extraction, implying in 
© jt a knowledge of things much superior to that of other men. This 


e word doth not occur in the New Testament; but the Nicolaitans 


* made mention of in the apocalypse of St. John, seem to have been of 
te the gnoztic ect; and most of the errors maintained by Cerinthus, and 
“ opposed in the gospel of St. John, may be derived from the same 
* gource. When we say the gentile converts were chiefly liable to the 
*& gnostic infection, we must not be understood to exclude those of the 
, JTewish race, many of whom were tainted with it, hut they seem to 
have derived it from the E. The maintainers of the Egyptain 
philosophy held, that the Supreme Being, the infinitely perfect and 
happy, was not the creator of the universe, nor the alone independent 
« Being: for, according to them, matter too was eternal. The Supreme 
Being, who resides in the immensity of space, which they call 
* Peterome, or fullness, produced from himself, say they, other immortal 
&* and spiritual natures, stiled by them Sons, who filled the residence 
of the Deity with beings similar to themsctves. Of these beings 
© gome were placed in the hipher regions, others in the lower. Those 
* in the lower regions, were nighest to the place of matter, which 
* originally was an inert and formless mass, till one of them, without 
any commission from the Deity, and merely to chew his own dex- 
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having particular tenets of faith; they assumed their 
name to express that new knowledge and extraordinary 
light to which they made pretensions ; the word gnostic 
implying an enlightened person. 


Taz gnostic hierarchy here pointed out, repre- 
sents to us the degrees of etherial persons or emana- 
tions of the Deity. This leads me to consider the 
hierarchy of the christian church in its greatest anti- 
quity, which, in the most remote times, as a society, 
consisted of several orders of men, viz. rulers, believers, 
and catechumens : the rulers were bishops, priests, and 
deacons; the believers were perfect Christians, and 
the catechumens imperfect. 


CaTECHUMENS were candidates ſor baptism.— 
They were admitted to the state of catechumen by the 
imposition of hands, and the sign of the cross. Their 
introduction to baptism was thus singular ; some 
days before their admission, they went veiled; and it 


* terity, reduced it into form and order, and enlivened some parts of 
it with animal spirit. The being who atchieved all this they called 
* the Demiurgue, the operator, artificer, or zuorlman; but euch was the 
« perversencss of matter, that when brought into form, it was the 
« gource of all evil, The Supreme Being, therefore never intended to 
« have given it a form, but as that had been now done, he, in order 
* to prevent mischief as much as possible, added to the animal spirit 
of many of the enlivened parts rational powert. The parts to whom | 
rational powers were thus given, were the original parents of the 
hu race; the other animated parts were the brute creation. 
* Unluckily, however, the interposition of the Supreme Being was in 
© vain; for the Demiurgus grew so aspiring, that he seduced men from 
* their allegiance to the Supreme Being, and diverted all their devotion 
d himself. Key to the New ̃ Ye en. 
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was customary to touch their ears, saying, Be opened ; 
and also to anoint their eyes with clay : both ceremo- 
nies being in imitation of our Saviour's practice, and 
intended to shadow out to the candidates their igno- 
rance and blindness before their initiation. They 
continued in the state of catechumen, until they 
proved their proficiency in the catechistic exercises, 
when they were advanced to the second state, as 
believers. 


As the Druids* were a set of religious peculiar to 
Gaul and Britain, it may not be improper to cast our 


* Tacitus saith,“ among the Britons, there is to be seen in their 
© ceremonies and superstitious persuasions, an apparent conformity 
« with the Gauls,” Both nations had their Druidæ, as both Cæsar 
and Tacitus evidence; of whom Cæsar thus recordeth : © The Druide 


« are present at all divine service; they are the overseers of public 


« and private sacriſices, and the interpreters of religious rites and 
& ceremonies. They are the preceptors of youth, who pay them the 
highest honour and esteem. They determine all controversies, both 
« public and private. In the cases of heinous offences, murder, or 
“ manslaughter, they judge of the matter, and give rewards, or decree 
« penalties and punishments. They determine disputes touching in- 
* heritance and boundaries of lands, If either private person or body 
& politic obey not their decree, they debar them from religious cere- 
& monies, as excommunicate; which is esteemed by this people as a 
& grievous punishment, Whoever are under this interdict, are esteem- 
* ed wicked and impious persons, and are avoided by all men, as 
« fearing contagion from them: they have no benefit of the law, and 
& are incapacitated from holding any public office. Of the Druide 
te there is a chief, who bath the greatest authority amongst them: at 
& his death, the most excellent person amongst them is elected as his 
&* guccessor; but, upon any contest, the voice of the Druidæ is required; 
sometimes the contest is determined by arms.— They, at a certain 
& geason of the year, hold a solemn session within a consecrated place 
in the Marches of the Carmites (near Charhes, in France); hither 
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eyes on the ceremonies they used: their antiquity and 
peculiar station, render it probable some of their rites 
and institutions might be retained, in forming the 
ceremonies of our society. In so modern an æra as 


resort, as unto the term, from all parts, all persons having contro- 
* versies or suits at law; and the decree and judgment there delivered 
« 1s religiously obeyed. Their learning and profession is thought to 
« have been first devised in Britain, and so from thence translated into 
France: and in thesc days they that desire more competent learning 
therein, go thither for instruction. The Druids are free from tributes 
* and service in war; and like these immunities, are they also exempt 
« from all state impositions. Many, excited by such rewards, resort 
eto them to be instructed. It is reported, they learn by heart many 
« verses. They continue under this discipline for certain years, it 
« being unlawful to commit any of their doctrines to writing. Other 
matters which they trust to writing, is written in the Greek alphabet. 
This order they have established, I presume, for two reasons; be- 
te cause they would not have their doctrines divulged, nor their pupils, 
by trusting to their books, neglect the exercise of the memory. This 
one point they are principally anxious to inculcate to their scholars, 
c that man's soul is immortal, and, after death, that it passeth from 
done man to another. They presume by this doctrine men will con- 
« temn the fear of death, and be $stcadfast in the exercise of virtue. 
« Morcover, concerning the stars and their motions, the greatness of 
heaven and earth, the nature of things, the power and might of the 
« Eternal Divinity, they give many precepts to their pupils.” 

From Pliny we learn, “ The Druidz (for so they call their diviners, 
« wisemen, and priests) estcem nothing in the world more sacred than 
« misleto, and the tree which produces it, if it be an oa. The priests 
choose groves of oak for their divine scrvice: they solemnize no sa- 
« crifice, nor celebrate any sacred ceremonies without the branches and 
leaves of oat; from whence they may seem to claim the name of 
« Dryide in Greck. Whatsoever they find growing to that tree, he- 
sides its own proper produce, they esteem it as a gift sent from 
« heaven, and a sure sign that the Deity whom they serve hath chosen 
that peculiar tree. No wonder that misleto is so revered, for it is 
* scarce and difficult to be found; but when they do discover it, they 
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one thousand one hundred and forty, they were redu- 
ced to a regular body of religious in France, and built 
a college in the city of Orleans. They were hereto- 
fore one of the two estates of France, to whom were 
committed the care of providing sacrifices, of pre- 
scribing laws for worship, and deciding controversics 
concerning rights and properties. 


In the most distant antiquity in ancient Gaul and 
Britain, they were elected out of the best families, and 
were held both from the honours of their birth and 
office in the greatest veneration. 'Their study was 
astrology, geometry, natural history, politics, and 
geography: they had the administration of all sacred 
things, were the interpreters of religion, and the 
judges of all matters indifferently. They had a chief 
or arch-druid in every country. They had the tutor- 
age of youth, and taught them many verses, which 
they caused then: to learn by heart, without the 
assistance of writing; in which manner they instructed 
them in the mysteries of their religion, the sciences, 


« gather it very devoutly, and with many ceremonies. To that end 
they observe that the moon be just six days old, for on that day 
their months and new years commence, and also their several ages, 
c which have their revolutions every thirty years. They call the 
< misleto all- heal, for they have an opinion that it is an universal remedy 
against all diseases. When they are about to gather it, after they 
« have duly prepared their sacrifices and festivals under the tree, they 
bring thither two young bullocks, milk-white, whose horns are then 
* and not before bound ap; this done, the priest arrayed in a surplace 
or white vesture, climbeth the tree, and with a golden bill cutteth 
« off the mislcto, which those beneath receive in a white cloth ; they 
then slay the beasts for gacrifice, pronouncipg many orisons and 
© prayers, © that it would please Cd to bless there bis gifts, to their good 
& on whom be had beitowed them,” 
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and politics. At the conclusion of each year, they 
held a general festival and assembly, in which they 
paid their adoration, and offered gifts to the God 
Nature, bringing with them misleto and branches of 
oaks; in mystic verses, supplicating for approaching 
spring, and renewing the year. At their sacrifices, [| 


I cannot quit the subject of the Druids' worship, without taking 
notice of the charge made against them by Solinus and Dio Cassius, 
« that they offered human victims, or men's flesh, in their eacrifices.”'—If we 
examine this charge with candour, we will not impute to them $0 
great an offence against the God of Nature and Humanity, as appeats 
at first sight: they were judges of all matters, civil and religious; 
they were the cxecutors of the law: as being the ministers of God, to 
them was committed the administration of justice. I shall admit that 
they used human sacrifices, but those sacrifices were criminals; were 
offenders against society, obnoxious to the world for their sins, and 
adjudged to be deserving of death for their heinous wickedness, The 
great attributes of God, to which they paid the most religious defe- 
rence, was Justice: to the God of justice they offered up those 
offenders who had sinned against the laws :—punishments by death 
were of very early date, and such punishments have never been esteem- 
ed a stigma on the states in which they were used. Such executions, 
by the Druids, were at once designed as punishments and examples: 
the utmost solemnity, and the most hallowed rites, preceded and pre- 
pared this tremendous exhibition, to impress on the minds of the 
zpectators the deepest religious reverence; and the utmost horror of 
the sufferings, and detestation of the crimes for which they suffered, 
were endeavoured to be instilled into the hearts of those who were 
present at this execution, by the doctrine of the Druids. The criminals 
were shut up in an effigy of wicker work, of a gigantic size, in whose 
chambers of tribulations they suffered an ignominious death, by burn- 
ing This effigy represented the Tyrian Hercules, whose name of 
Remphan, in the Hebrew tongue, implies a giant. With him came 
the Pheœnicians to this land, from whom the Amonian rites and 
Hebrew customs were taught to the Druids. Under this name, wor- 


hip was alto paid to the God of Nature, symbolized by the Sun—lg 
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and in their religious offices, they wore white apparel; 
and the victims were two white bulls. They opened a 
sessions once a year, in a certain consecrated place, in 
which all causes were tried and determined. They 
worshipped one Supreme God, immense and infinite 
but would not confine their worship to temples built 
with human hands ; professing the universe was the 
temple of the Deity ; esteeming any other inconsistent 
with his attributes. Their whole law and religion 
were taught in verse. Some Druids spent twenty years 
in learning to repeat those sacred and scientific distichs, 
which it was forbidden to commit to writing; by 
which means they were withheld from the vulgar. 
Such was the aversion and enmity entertained by the 
Romans against the Druids, that (as Suetonius says) 
their rites were prohibited by Augustus, and totally 
abolished by Claudius Cæsar. 


Maxr probable conjectures have been made, that 


the Phcenicians* visited this land in very early ages. 


honour and commemoration of him, the criminals were committed to 
his effigy, as being delivered to the God of Justice. 


„ When we speak of the Phœnicians, we must distinguish the 
times with accuracy. These people possessed originally a large ex- 
tent of countries, comprised under the name of the land of Canaan, 
„They lost the greatest part of it, by the conquests of the Israclites 
under Joshua. The lands which fell in division to the tribe of 
* Asher, extended to Sidon; that city notwithstanding was not sub- 


* dued. It the conquests of Joshua took from the Phomicians a great 


u part of their dominion, they were well paid by the consequences of 
« that event, In effect, the greatest part of the ancient inhabitants of 
« Palestine, seeing themselves threatened with entire destruction, had 
* recourse to flight to save themsclves. Sidon offered them an asyluw. 

By this irruption of the Hebrew people, the Sidonians were enabled 
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It has been attempted to be proved, from the simila- 
rity of the habit worn, and staff carried, by the western 
Britons. This staff was used by the Druids, and has 
the name of Diogenes staff. In a description given by 
Mr. Selden of some statues of Druids which were dug 
up at Wichtelberg, in Germany, it is particularly 
mentioned. The Phœnicians most probably introdu- 
ced to these teachers the laws and customs known 
amongst the ancient Hebrews, and specified in the 
Levitical institutions. The altars or temples of the 
Druids, and also their obelisks, or monuments of 
memorable events, of which many remains are to be 


to send colonies where ever they thought proper. Sidon lent them 
chips, and made good use of these new inhabitants, to extend their 
« trade and form settlements. From hence that great number of co- 
« Jonies, which went then from Phœnicia, to spread themselves in all 
« the country of Africa and Europe.” We may date this event about 
the year of the world two thousand four hundred and fifty-three, and 
one thousand four hundred and fifty-one years before Christ. 

„Spain was not the only country beyond the pillars of Hercules 
© which the Phcenicians penetrated. Being familiarized with the na- 
« vigation of the ocean, they extended themselves to the left of the 
e Straits of Cadiz as far as the right.—Strabo assures, that these people 
« had gone over a part of the western coast of Africa a little time 
« after the war of Troy. 

“We might perhaps determine their passage into England, by a 
reflection which the reading of the writers of antiquity furnishes us 
«* with: they are persuaded that all the zi» that was consumed in the 
« known world came from the isles of Cassitorides; and there is no 
doubt that these isles were the Sorlingues, and a part of Cornwall: 
We see by the books of Moses, that in his time tin was known in 
„Palestine. Homer teaches us also, that they made use of this metal 
in the heroic ages, It should follow then, that the Phœnicians had 
* traded in England in very remote antiquity,” 

De Goguet on the Original of Arte and Sciences, 
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seen at this day, bear the greatest similarity to those 
mentioned in the Old Testament: Gen. xxviii. 16, 
c And Jacob awwaked out of his sleep, and said, Surely the 
& Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. — Ver. 17, 
« And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this 
« place! this is none other but the house of God, and this is 
ce the gate of heaven.” —Ver. 18, © And Jacob rote up 
<« early in the morning, and took the 51one that he had put 
« fer his pillow, and get it up for a pillar, and poured oil 
« upon the top of it.” Ver. 22, And this stone, which 
« T have get up for a pillar, shall be God's house.” —Exod. 
XX. 25, © And if thou wilt make me an altar of tone, 
© thou shalt not build it of hewn stone ; for if thou lift up 
« thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” —FExod. xxiv. 4, 
ce And Moxes wprete all the words of the Lord, and rote up 
« early in the morning, and builded an altar under the hill, 
« and twelve pillars according to the twelve tribes of 
« Hrael. Ver. 5, And he cent young men of the 
ce children of Israel, which offered burnt-offerings of oxen 
cc unto the Lord.” —Deut. xxvii. 2, * And it shall be on 
« the day when ye Shall past over Jordan unto the land 
ce which the Lord thy God giveth thee, that thou shalt get 
e thee up great Stones.” — Ver. 4, Therefore it ball be 
cc when ye be gone over Jordan, that ye Shall get up these 
ce Stones, which I command you this day in mount Ebal.” — 
Ver. 5, And therę thou halt build an altar unto the 
Lord thy God, an altar of tones : thou chalt not lift up 
« any iron tool upon them.” —Ver. 6, O Thou halt build 
« the altar of the Lord thy God of whole stones, and thou 
&« alt offer burnt-offerings thereon unto the Lerd thy 
© God.” It was usual to give those places the name 
of the house of the Lord. 1 Chro. xxii. 1, © This is 

te the house of the Lord God, and this is the altar of the 
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te burnt-offering for Israel.” —This is said of the altar 
erected by David, where afterwards the brazen altar 
stood in Solomon's temple. 


Taz oak“ was held sacred by the Druids, under 
whose branches they assembled, and held their solemn 
rites, The oak and groves of oak were also held in 
great veneration by the Hebrews and other ancient 
nations, as appears by Deuteronomy xii. 2, 3.—Judges 
vi. 19.—1 Kings xviti. 19.—2 Kings xxi. 37.—2 Chro. 
xv. 16, 17.— Deut. vii. 5, and xvi. 21.—Exod. xxxiv. 
13.—Judges ii. 7.+—lsaiah i. 29, © They (hall be 
% ashamed of the oaks which they have desired. The 


* Diodorus Siculus termeth the Gaulish priests Zagovidag, which 
betokenth an cal. 

Bryant, in his Analysis, speaking of those who held the Amonian 
rites, says“ In respect to the names which this people, in process of 
time, conferred either upon the deities they worshipped, or upon the 
* cities they founded, we shall find them either made up of the names 
« of thoge personages, or else of the titles with which they were in 
process of time honoured.” He proceeds to class those, and reduce 
them to radicals, as he terms them, and inter aliat gives the monosyllable 
Tag, Sar— Under the word Sar, says he, we are taught that, as 
© oaks were stiled Saronides, so likewise were the ancient Druids, by 
« whom the oa# was held sacred.—This is the title which was given 
© to the priests of Gaul, as we are informed by Diodorus Siculus; and, 
« 25 a proof how far the Amonian religion was extended, and how 
« little we know of druidical worship, either in respect of its exence or 
© its origin.” ——Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 

Maximus Tyrius says, © the Celts (or Gauls) worshipped Jupiter, 
whose symbol or sign is the highest oat.” 

The Saxons called their sages Dny, from the Druids. 


+ Deuteronomy xii. 2, 3—“ Ve shall utterly destory all the places 


« wherein the nations which ye shall possess served their gods, upon 


* the high mountains, and upon the hills, and under every green t cc. 
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French Magi held the Age, or oak, in great venera- 
tion :*—the Celtz revered the oak as a type or embelm 
of Jupiter. 


I HAve been thus particular on this subject, as it 
encourages a conjecture, that the Druids gained their 
principles and maxims from the Phœnicians, as ap- 
pears from those similarities before remarked :|| and 


& And ye shall overthrow their altars, and break their pillars, and burn 
* their groves with fire, and ye shall hew down the graven images of 
& their gods, and dcstroy the names of them out of that place.” 

Judges vi. 19—* The flesh he put into a basket, and he put the 
u broth in a pot, and ho brought it out unto him under the oak, and 
presented it,” ; 

r Kings xviii. 19—* And the prophets of the groves four 
& hundred.” 

2 Kings xxi. 3— For he built up again the high places, which 
Hezekiah his father had destroyed, and he reared up altars for Baal, 
* made a grove, as did Ahab King of Israel, and worshipped all the 
* host of heaven, and served them.“ 

Ver. 7— And he set a graven image of the grove which he had 
«© made,” &c. 

2 Chron. xv. 16— He removed her from being queen, because 
&« zhe made an idol in a grove.” 

Ver. 17—“ But the high places were not taken away out of 
& Israc].” | 

Deut. vii. 5—“ Ye shall destroy their altars, and break down their 
images, and cut down their groves, and burn their graven images 
« with fire.“ 

Ch. xvi. ver. 21—* Thou shalt not plant thee a grove of any trecs 
near unto the altar of the Lord thy God.” 

Exodus xxxiv. 13—“ But ye shall destroy their altars, break their 
& images, and cut down their groves.” 

Judges iii, 9— And the children of Israel, &c. served Baalim, 
à and the groves.” 

* Plin. Nat. Hist. + Maximus Tyrius. 

1 * ln the plain of Tormore, in the isle of Arran, are the remains 
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thence it may be conceived, they also received from 
them the doctrines of Moses; and the original prin- 
ciples of wisdom and truth, as delivered down from 
the earliest ages. 


Tux oak hieroglyphically represents strength, 
virtue, constancy, and sometimes longevity ;—under 
these symbolical characters, it might be revered by the 
Druids: and the misletoe, which they held in the ut- 
most veneration, has excellent medicinal qualities, 
which, in those days of ignorance, might form the 
chief of their materia medica; being a remedy for 
epilepsies and all nervous disorders, to which the 
Britons in those ages might be peculiarly subject, from 
the woodiness of the country, the noxious respiration 
proceeding from the large forests, the moisture of the 
air from extensive uncultivated lands, and the mari- 
time situation of this country. 


FROM all these religious institutions, rites, cus- 
toms, and ceremonies, which bear in many degrees a 
striking similarity to those of this society, we may 
naturally conjecture, that the founders of our maxims, 


* of four circles, and by their sequestered situation, this seems to have 
«* bcen sacred ground. These circles were formed for religious pur- 
e poses: Boethius relates, that Mainus, son of Fergus I. a restorer and 
e cultivator of religion, after the Egyptian manner, (as he calls it) insti- 
« tuted several new and solemn ceremonies; and caused great stones 
* to be placed in form of a circle: the largest was situated towards the 
south, and served as an altar for the sacrifices to the immortal gods. 
1c Bocthius, lib, ii. p. 15. Bocthius is right in part of his account: the 
object of the worship was the Sun; and what confirms this, is the 
situation of the altar, pointed towards that luminary in his mcridian 
& olory.” —— Pennant's Poyage to the Hebritcs, 
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had in view the most ancient race of Christians, as 
-well as the first professors of the worship of the God 
of Nature. Our ancient record, which I have men- 
tioned, brings us positive evidence of the Pythagorean 
doctrine, and Basilidian principles, making the foun - 
dation of our religious and moral rules. The follow- 
ing Lectures will elucidate these assertions, and enable 
us, I hope, with no small degree of certainty, to prove 
our original principles. 
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LECTURE IV. 


THE NATURE OF THE LODGE. 


I NOW take upon me to prove my first proposi- 
tion, and to shew that the first state of a Masgn is 


representative of the first stage of the worship of the 
true God. . N 


Tux LoDct, when revealed to an entering 


Mason, discovers to him a representation of the world ;* 
in which; from the wonders of nature, we are led to 


The proportion of the measures of the tabernacle proved it to 
* be an imitation of the system of the world; for that third part 
thereof which was within the four pillars to which the priests were 
© not admitted, is as it were an heaven peculiar to God: but the 
pace of the twenty cubits, is as it were ee and land, on which men 
live: and so this part is peculiar to the priests only. 

« When Moxes distinguished the tabernacle into three parts, and 
« allowed two of them to the priests, as a place accessible and com- 
* mon, he denotcd the land and the les,; for these are accessible to all. 
„ But when he set apart the third division ſor God, it was because 
e heaven is inaccessible to men. And when he ordered twelve loaves to 
* be set on the table, he denoted the year, as distinguished into $0 
* many months. And when he made the candlestich of seventy parts, 
* he secretly intimated the decani, or seventy divisions of the planets. 
And as to the seven lamps upon the candlesticks, they referred to the 
course of the planets, of which that is the number. And for the 
« veils, which were composed of four things, they declared the fowr 
* elements, For the fine linen, was proper to signify the earth, because 
the flax grows out of the carth. Ihe purple signified the sea, because 
that colour is dyed by the blood of a sea chell fich. The blue is fit 
Ito signiſy the air, and the scarlet will naturally be an indication 
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contemplate the great Original, and worship Him for 
his mighty works; and we are thereby also moved 
to exercise those moral and social virtues, which 

become mankind, as the servants of the great Architect 


« of fire. Now the vestment of the high priest being made of linen, 
* significd the earth, the blue denoted the , being like lightning in 
its pomegranates, and in the noise of the bells resembling thunder. 
And for the ephod, it shewed that God had made the universe of 
« four elements ; and as for the gold interwoven, I suppose it related 
to the splendour by which all things are enlightened. He also ap- 
pointed the breast - plate to be placed in the middle of the ephod, to 
4 resemble the carth; and the girdle which encompassed the high 
priest round, signiſied the ocean, Each of the sardonyxes declares to 
« us the Sun and the Moon; those I mean that were in the nature of 
buttons on the high priest's shoulders. And for the twelve stones, 
u whether we understand by them the months, or whether we under- 
te stand the like number of the iga of that circle, which the Greeks 
call the zodiac, we shall not be mistaken in their meaning. And for 
« the mitre, which was of a blue colour, it seems to me to mean 
heaven; for how otherwise could the name of God be inscribed upon 
it? That it was also illustrated with a crown, and that of gold also, 
« is because of that splendour with which God is pleased.“ 
| Fosepbus' Antig. cba. vii. 
In another place Josephus says, the candlestick was emblematical 
of the even days of creation and ret. 
« The tabernacle set up by the Israelites in the desert, may never- 
« theless give some ideas of the manner in which, at that time, the 
« Foyptian temples were constructed. I believe really, that there must 
« have been some relation between the taste which reigned in these 
« efifices and the tabernacle, The tabernacle, though only a vast tent, 
« had a great relation with architecture. We ought to look upon it 
ns a representation of the temples and palaces of the Eat. Let us re- 
4 collect what we have said before of the form of government of the 
« Hebrews, The Supreme Being was equally their God and King, — 
The tabernacle was erected with a view to answer to that double 
« title. The Israclites went there sometimes to adore the Almighty, 
and sometimes to receive the orders of their sovereign, present in 
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of the world; in whose image we were formed in the 
beginning. 


Tun Creator, designing to bless man's estate on 
earth, opened the hand of his divine benevolence with 
good gifts ;—he hath spread over the world the illu- 
mined canopy of heaven z the covering of the taber- 
nacle, and the veil of the temple at Jerusalem, were 
representations of the celestial hemisphere, and were 
&« of blue, of erimson, and purple,“ and such is the cover- 
ing of the Lodge.* —As an emblem of God's power, 
his goodness, omnipresence, and eternity, the Lodge 1s 
adorned with the image of the Sun zt which he 


« a sensible manner in the presence of his people. I think then we 
« ought to look upon the tabernacle, as a work which God would have, 
© that the structure should have relation with the edifices destined in 
the East, whether for the worship of the god, or the habitation of 
* Zinge. The whole construction of the tabernacle presented moreover 
the model of an edifice, regular and distributed with much skill. 
All the dimensions and proportions appeared to have been observed 
« with care, and perſectly well adapted.” ——Dz Gocurr. 


* 2 Chron, iii. 14, And he made the veil of blue, and purple, 
and crimson, and finc linen, and wrought cherubims thereon.” —Sce 
also Josephus. 


+ Besides what is already noted touching the Amonian rites and 
the worship of the Sun, the doctrine of the Magians was © the Original 
Intelligence, who is the first principle of all things, discovers himself 
* to the mind and understanding only, but he hath placed the Sun as 
* his image in the visible universe, and the beams of that bright lumi- 
* nary are but a ſaint copy of the glory that shines in the higher 
* heavens.” — it appears to the man studying nature, that the Sun is 
the most probable place in the universe for the throne of the Deity ; 
from whence are diffused throughout creation light and heatz—a 
tubtle excence inexhausting ard zelf-subsisting—conveying, or in them 
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ordained to arise from the East, and open the day; 
thereby calling forth the people of the earth to their 
worship, and exercise in the walks of virtue. 


THe great Author of all hath given the Moon to 
govern the night; a fit season for solemn meditation. 
When the labours of the day are ended, and man's 
mind is abstracted from the cares of life, then it is for 
our souPs recreation to walk forth, with contemplative 
mind, to read the great works of the Almighty in the 
Starry firmament, and in the innumerable worlds 
which are governed by his will ; and thence to medi- 
tate on his omnipotence.*—Our thoughts returning 
from this glorious scene towards ourselves, we discern 
the diminutiveness of man, and by a natural inference, 


selves being, the operative spirits which conduct the works of God through 
all the feld of nature. 
Psalm civ. I, * Bless the Lord, O my soul. O Lord, my God, 
u thou art very great, thou art cloathed with honour and majesty.“ 
Ver. 2, © Who coverest thyself with light, as with a garment.” 
Ver. 3, © Who maketh the clouds his chariot, who walketh upon 
** the wings of the wind.“ | 
Ver. 4, Who maketh his angels spirits, and bis ministers a flaming 


& fire. 


« Nature's great ancestor! day's elder born! 
© And fated to survive the transient sun! 
„By mortals, and immortals, seen with awe ! 
« A starry crown thy raven brow adorns, 


.O majestic night / 


An azurc zone thy waist ; clouds in heav'n's loom 
* Wrought thro' varieties of shape and shade, 

In ample folds of drapery divine, 

„Thy flowing mantle form, and heav'n throughout 
* Voluminously pour thy pompous train. 

« Thy gloomy grandeurs (Nature's most auguit 
Inspiring aspect) claim a grateful verse 
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confess the benevolence of that God, who regardeth 
us (such minute atoms) in the midst of his mighty 
works; whose universal love is thus divinely expressed, 
« That not a sparrow hall fall without your father; but 
&« the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 


Wren the world was under the hands of her great 
Architect, she remained dark, and without form; but 
the divine fiat was no sooner pronounced, than behold 
there was light*—creation was delivered from dark- 


And like a sable curtain starr'd with gold, 
Drawn o'er my labours past shall close the scene!“ 


Young's Night Thoughts, 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace, 
* Said then th* omnific word, your discord end: 
Nor stay'd, but on the wings of cherubim 
« Uplifted in paternal glory rode 
« Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For Chaos heard his voice: him all his train 
6 Follow'd in bright procession, to behold 
Creation and the wonders of his might. 
* Then stay'd the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
& He took the golden compasses, prepar'd 
cc Jn God's eternal store, to circumscribe 
* This universe and all created things: 
One foot he centr'd, and the other turn'd 
« Round thro' the vast profundity obscure, . 
« And said, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
© This be thy just circumference, O world. 
Let there be Light, said God, and forthwith light 
“ Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure 
« Sprung from the deep, and from her native East 
« To journey thro' the aery gloom began, 
* Spher'd in a radiant cloud, for yet the Son 
& Was not; she in a cloudy tabernacle 
6 } 'd the while, 
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ness, and the sun shot forth instantaneous rays over the 

face of the earth. —He gave that great constellation to 

the espousal of nature, and vegetation sprang from the 

embrace; the moon yielded her influence to the waters, 
and attraction begat the tides, 


REMEMBERING the wonders in the beginning, 
we claiming the auspicious countenance of heaven on 
our virtuous deeds, assume the figures of the Sun and 
Moon, as emblematical of the great Light of Truth 
discovered to the first men; and thereby implying, 
that, as true Masons, we stand redeemed from dark- 
ness, and are become the sons of Light : acknowledg- 
ing in our profession our adoration of Him, who gave 
Light unto his works. Let us then, by our practice 
and conduct in life, shew that we carry our emblems 
worthily ; and, as the children of Light, that we have 
turned our backs on works of Darkness, Obscenity and 
Drunkenness, Hatred and Malice, Satan and his domi- 
nions ; preferring Charity, Benevolence, Justice, Temper- 
ance, Chastity, and Bratherly Love, as the acceptable 
service on which the great Master of all, — his 
beatitude, looks down with approbation. 


Tux same divine hand, pouring forth bounteous 


— Thus was the first day ev'n and morn: 
* Nor past uncelebrated, nor unsung 
By the celestial quires, when orient Light 
„ Exhaling first from darkness they beheld 
« Birth-day of heaven and earth ; with joy and shout 
The hollow universal orb thy fill'd, 
And touch'd their golden harps, and hymning prais d 
* God and his works, Creator, him thy sung.“ 

| Milton: Paradis Lat. 
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gifts, which hath blessed us with the sight of his glo- 
rious works in the heavens, hath also spread the earth 
with a beauteous carpet: he hath wrought it in various 
colours; fruits and flowers, pastures and meads, 
golden furrows of corn, and shady dells, mountains 
skirted by nodding forests, and valleys flowing with 
milk and honey :—he hath wrought it “ as i were in 
&© mocaic work,” giving a pleasing variety to the eye of 
man :—he hath poured upon us his gifts in abundance; 
not only the necessaries of life, but also © avine to glad- 
ce den the heart of man, and oil to give him a chearful 
ce countenance: and that he might still add beauty to 
the scene of life wherein he hath placed us, his highly- 
favoured creatures, he hath skirted and bordered the 
earth with the ocean ;—for the wise Creator having 
made man in his own image, not meaning in the like- 
ness of his person, but spiritually, by breathing into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and inspiring him with 
that resemblance of the Divinity, an intellectual Spirit. 
He skirted the land with the ocean, not only for that 
salubrity which should be derired from its agitation, 
but also that to the genius of man, a communication 
should be opened to all the quarters of the earth; and 
that, by mutual intercourse, men might unite in mu- 
tual good works, and all become as members of one 
society. These subjects are represented in the flooring 
of the Lodge. 


THe universe is the zemple of the Deity whom we 
Serve:——IVisdem, Strength, and Beauty are about his 
throne, as the pillars of his works; for his wisdom is 
infinite, his strength is in omnipotence, and beauty 
stands forth through all his creation in symmetry and 
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order :—he hath stretehed forth the heavens as a cano- 
py, and the earth he hath planted as his footstool :— 
he crowns his temples with the stars, as with a diadem, 
and in his hand he extendeth the power and the 
glory :—the Sun and Moon are messengers of his will, 
and all his law is Concord. —The pillars supporting the 
Lodge are representative of these divine powers. 


A Lone, where perfect Masons are assembled, 
represents these works of the Deity. 


Wr place the spiritual Lodge in the vale of 
Jebosbaphat, implying thereby, that the principles of 
Masonry are derived from the knowledge of God, and 
are established in the judgment of the Lord; the literal 
translation of the word Fehoshaphat, from the Hebrew 
tongue, being no other than those express words. The 
highest hills* and lowest valleys were from the earliest 
times esteemed sacred, and it was supposed the spirit 
of God was peculiarly diffusive in those places; — 


At length, to beautiſy those hills, the places of the idolatrous 
worship, they beset them with trees, and hence came the consecra- 
* tion of groves and woods, from which their idols many times were 
* named.—At last some choice and select trees began to be consecrated. 
Those French Magi, termed Dryadæ, worshipped the oak, in Greek 
« termed Aęvc, and thence had their names.—The Etrurians wor- 
shipped an holm-trec :—and amongst the Celtz, a tall oak was the 
idol or image of Jupiter. 

Among the Israelites, the idolatry began under the Judges 
* Othniel and Ehud, (Judg. iii. 7) and at the last became so cammon 
*in Israel, that they had peculiar priests, whom tbey termed prophets 
« of the grove, (1 Kings xviii. 19) and idols of the grove; that is, 
« peculiar idols, unto whom their groves were consecrated, 2 Kings 
1. xxi. 7. 2 Chron. xv. 16.” -——Goodwwyn's Does and Agron, 
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Ezekiel xliii. 12, “ Upon the top of the mountain, the 
te whole limit theresf round about shall be most holy.” —It 
is said in the Old Testament, that the spirit of God 
buried Moses in a valley in the land of Moab; imply- 
ing that from divine influence he was interred in such 
hallowed retirement. On Elijah's translation, the 
sons of the prophets said to Elisha, “ Behold now there 
te be with thy servants fifty strong men ; let them go, we 
© pray thee, and eek thy master, least peradventure the 
« ipirit of the Lord hath taken him up, and cast him upon 
te 5ome mountain, or into come valley.” Hence was deri- 
ved the veneration paid to such places in the earliest 
ages, and hence the sacred groves of the Orientals and 
Druids. They chose those situations for their public 
worship, conceiving that the presence of the Deity 
would hallow them: they set up their altars there, and 
shadowed them with groves, that there, as it was with 
Adam, they might hear the voice of the Lord God 
* walking in the garden.” 


Ix the corruption and ignorance of after ages, 
those hallowed places were polluted with idolatry ;#— 
the unenlightened mind mistook the type for the ori- 
ginal, and could not discern the light from darkness; 
the sacred groves and hills became the objects of 


* © The vulgar losing sight of the emblematical signification, 
* which was not readily understood, but by poets and philosophers, 
took up with the plain figures as real divinities. Stones erected as 
* monuments of the dead, became the place where posterity paid their 
venerations to the memory of the deceased.—This increased into a 
* peculiarity, and at length became an object of worship.“ 

Lord Kames Shetches of Mans 
1 
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enthusiastic bigotry and superstition ;—the devotees 
bowed down to the oaken log and the graven image, 
as being divine. Some preserved themselves from the 
corruptions of the times, and we find those sages and 
select men, to whom were committed, and who re- 
tained, the light of understanding and truth, un- 
polluted with the sins of the world, under the deno- 
mination of Magi among the Persians; wisemen, 
soothsayers, and astrologers among the Chaldeans; 
philosophers among the Greeks and Romans; bramins 
among the Indians; druids and bards among the 
Britons; and, with the chosen people of God, Solo- 
mon shone forth in the fulness of human wisdom. 


Tae Magster of each Lodge should found his 
government in Concord and Universal Love; for, as the 
great Architect moves the systems with his finger, and 
touches the spheres with harmony, so that the morn- 
ing stars together sing the songs of gratitude, and the 
floods clap their hands, amidst the invariable beauties 
of order; so should we, rejoicing, be of one accord, and 
of one law; in unanimity, in charity, and in affection; 
moving by one unchanging system, and actuated by 
one principle, in rectitude of manners. 


A Masox, sitting the member of a Lodge, 
claiming these emblems, as the testimonies of his 
order, ought at that instant to transfer his thoughts to 
the august scene which is there imitated; and remem- 
ber that he then appears professing himself a member 
of the great temple of the universe, to obey the laws of the 
mighty Mater of all, in whose presence he seeks to be 
approved. 
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Tux ancient record which I have before quoted, 
expresses that the first Masons received their knowledge 
from God; by which means they were endowed with 
the due understanding of what is pleasing to him, 
and the only true method of propagating their doc- 
trines. 4 


Tre few who remained uncorrupted with the 
sins of nations, and who served the only and true God, 
despised the fables and follies of idolaters: others who 
were emerging from the ignorance and blindness in 
which they had been overwhelmed, contemplated on 
the wonders displayed in the face of Nature, and tra- 
ced the Divinity through the walks of his power, and 
his mighty deeds. —— Contemplation at first went forth 
admiring, but yet without comprehension, from 
whence all things had their existence : Contemplation 
returned, glowing with conviction, that one great 
Original, of infinite power, of infinite intelligence, and 
of benevolence without bounds, was the Master of all. 
They beheld Him in his works, they read his Majesty 
in the heavens, and discovered his miracles in the 


deep : every plant that painted the face of Nature, and 
every thing having the breath of life, described his 
presence and his power. Such men were afterwards 
made known to the enlightened, and were united with 
them in the perfection of truth.“ 


* « Thus (as our noble author says) through a long maze of 
« errors, man arrived at true religion ; acknowledging but one Being 
<« supreme in power, intelligence, and benevalence,who created all other 
« beings, to whom all other beings are subjected, and who directs every 
event to answer the best purposes.” — Lord Name: Shetches of Man. 
12 
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As the sevants of one God, our predecessors pro- 
fessed the temple, wherein the Deity approved to be 


served, was not of the work of men's hands. In this 


the Druids copied after them :—the universe, they 
confessed, was filled with his presence, and he was 
not hidden from the most distant quarters of creation: 
they looked upwards to the heavens as his throne, and 
wheresoever under the sun they worshipped, they re- 
garded themselves as being in the dwelling-place of the 
Divinity, from whose eye nothing was concealed. — 
The ancients not only refrained from building temples, 
but even held it utterly unlawful; because they 
thought no temple spacious enough for the Sun, the 
great symbol of the Deity. © Mundus umversus est 
ce templum coli“ was their maxim; they thought it 
profane to set limits to the infinity of the Deity ;— 
when, in later ages, they built temples, they left them 
open to the heavens, and unroofed. 


Taz True Believers, in order to withdraw and 
distinguish tl.emselves from the rest of mankind, 
especially the idolaters with whom they were sur- 
rounded, adopted emblems and mystic devices, toge- 
ther with certain distinguishing principles, whereby 
they should be known to each other, and also certify 
that they were servants of that God, in whose hands all 
creation existed. By these means, they also protected 
themselves from persecution, and their faith from the 
ridicule of the incredulous vulgar.— To this end, 
when they rehearsed the principles of their profession, 
they pronounced, “ That they were worshippers in 
« that temple, whose bounds were from the distant 
* quarters of the universe; whose height was no 
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&« otherwise limited than by the heavens, and whose 
« depth was founded on that axis, on which the revo- 
& lutions of the starry zodiac were performed.” 


Tux Egyptians are described to us, as being the first 
people who advanced to any high degree of knowledge 
in astronomy, arts and sciences: those were the means 
of discovering and proving to them the existence of 
the Divinity, and they worshipped the Author of those 
Sublime works which they contemplated ; but 
through priestcraft, or national prejudices, they soon 
began to represent the attributes of the Deity in 
symbols; and, as the visible operations of his omni- 
potence were chiefly expressed in the powers of the 
sun and moon, whose influence they perceived through 
all the field of nature, they depicted the Deity by 
those heavenly bodies, and at length, under the names 
of Osiris and Lis, adored the God of nature. 


* Dr. Owen divides the whole of idolatrous worship into Sabaizm 
and Hellenism ; the former consists in the worship of the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, and the host of heaven (which only is to my present pur- 
pose) which, it is probable, a few ages after the flood had its beginning. 
Dr. Prideaux says “ the true religion which Noah taught his posterity, 
* was that which Abraham practised, the worshipping of one God, the 
« Supreme Governor of all things, through a Mediator, Men could 
not determine what essence contained this power of mediation, no clear 
6 revelation being then made of the Mediator whom God appointed, be- 
cause as yet he had not been manifested in the world, they look upon 
them to address him by mediators of their own chusing ; and their 
* notion of the Sur, Moon, and Stars., being, that they were habitations 
64 of intelligences, which animated the orbs in the same manner as the 
* goul animates the body of man, and were causes of their motion; and 
e that these intelligences were of a middle gurt between God and them : they 
thought these the properest things to be mediators between God and 


chem; and thereforc the planets being the neares of all the heavenly 
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As we derived many of our mysteries and moral 
principles from the doctrines of Pythagoras, who had 
acquired his learning in Egypt, and others from the 
Phcenicians, who had received the Egyptian theology 


“ bodies, and generally looked on to have the greatest influence on this 
et world, they made choice of them in the first place, as their gods 
« mediators, who were to mediate with the Supreme God ſor them, 
« and to procure from him mercies and favours, which they prayed 
« for,” — Herodotus says that Osiris and Bis were the two great deities 
of the Egyptians; and almost the whole mythology of that ancient 
people is included in what their priests fabled of them. Plutarch con- 
ceives, that by Osiris the Sur is to be understood, and this Macrobius 
confirms, adding that Osiris, in the Egyptian language, signifies many- 
eyed, and 7:is the ancient, or the Moon. Ociris, according to Banier, is 
the same as Misraim, the son of Cham, who peopled Egypt some time 
after the deluge. And Dr. Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough, says 
Misraim, the son of Cham, grandchild of Noah, was the first King of 
Egypt, and founder of their monarchy; and that Osiris was an appro- 
priated title, signifying the prince, and Iris is Zshab his wife. Diodorus 
Siculus, who has transmitted down to us with great care the most 
ancient traditions of the Egyptians, asserts this prince is the same with 
Menes, the first King of Egypt. Perhaps at his apotheosis his name 
was changed to that of Oris, according to some historians. As the 
images of Osiris were very resplendent to represent the beams of light 
from the Sun, so in their hymns of praise, they celebrate him as rest- 
ing in the boom of the Sun. 

From the authority of Banier, and other historians, we learn, that 
the gods of the Egyptians were adopted by the Phœnicians: that their 
theology was propagated by the Phenicians into the East, and in the 
Weit; and some traces of them are found in almost every island of the 
Mediterranean. 

In Syria we find the same theology, the Sun under the name of 
Adonis, and the Moon of Asbtaroth, The festival of Adonis is mentioned 
in Baruch, chap. vii. 30, 31. © The priests of that city sat in their 
« temples uncovered and shaven, and mourning as at a feast for the 
& dead.” —The prophet complains that Solomon went after Arbtaroth, 
and after Melcom, the abomination of the Ammonites, | 
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in an early age, it is not to be wondered that we should 
adopt Egyptian symbols, to represent or express the 
attributes of the Divinity. 


Tae Pythagorean system of philosophy also 
points out to us a reason for the figure of the Sun being 
introduced into the Lodge, as being the centre of the 


The Chaldeans and Babylonians paid adoration to Fire, and held 
the Salam worship.— The Persians worshipped the Sun and Fire. 

St. Cyril, writing on the Pythagorean principles, says, —“ We see 
« plainly that Pythagoras maintained that there was but one God, the 
* Original and Cause of all things, who enlightens every thing, ani- 
mates every thing, and from whom every thing proceeds, who has 
given being to all things, and is the Source of all motion.” 

Pythagoras thus defines the Divinity. * Gad is neither the object 
* of sense nor subject to passion; but invisible, purely intelligible, 
« and supremely intelligent. In his body he is like the light, and in 
his soul he resembles Truth. He is the universal Spirit that pervades 
and diffuses itself over all nature, All beings receive their life from 
Him. There is but one only Gad, who is not, as some are apt to 
« imagine, seated above the world, beyond the orb of the universe; 
* but being all in Himself, He sees all the beings that inhabit his im- 
* mensity. He is the sole principle, the light of heaven, the Father 
« of all; He produces every thing, He orders and disposes every thing; 
« He is the reason, the life, and the motion of all beings.” 

Plutarch says—* 04iri; is neither the Sun, nor the Water, nor the 
Earth, nor the Heaven; but whatever there is in nature well disposed, 
« well regulated, good and perfect, all that is the image of Osiris. 

Seneca the stoic says—© Tis of very little consequence by what. 
name you call the fret nature, and the divine reazon that presides over 
« the universe, and fills all the parts of it—he is still the same Gd. 
« He is called Jupiter Stator, not, as historians say, because he stopped 
the flying armies of the Romans, but because he is the constant sup- 
« port of all beings.— They call him Fate, because he is the first cause 
on which all others depend. We stoies sometimcs call hum Father 
* Bacchus, because he is the universal life that animatcs nature; 
Hercules, because his power is invincible; Mercury, because he is 
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planetary system which he taught, as well as the 
emblem of the Deity which he served. This grand 
Mcovguria was a symbol expressing the first and greatest 
principle of his doctrines. This was also a represen- 
tation of the Abrax, which governed the stellary world 
and our diurnal revolutions. 


In the books of Hermes Trismegistus, who was 
an Egyptian, and said to be contemporary with Abra- 
ham's grandfather, is this remarkable passage; speak- 
ing of the Deity, he says, © But if thou wilt see him, 
& consider and understand the sun, consider the course 
« of the moon, consider the order of the stars. — Oh 
cc thou unspeakable, unutterable, to be praised with 
cc gilence.“ 


From hence we are naturally led to perceive the 
origin of the Egyptian symbolization, and the reason 
for their adopting those objects, as expressive of the 
might, majesty, and omnipresence of the Deity.* 


the eternal reason, order, and wisdom. You may give him as many 
names as you please, provided you allow but one vole principle, every 
« where present.“ 1 8 


* 'The learned Dr. Stukely, speaking of Stonehenge, says he took 
his dimensions of this monument by the Hebrew, Phoenician, or 
Egyptian cubit, being twenty inches and three-fourths of an inch 
English measure. He dates this erection from the time of Cambyses 
invasion of Egypt, before the time of building the second temple at 
Jerusalem, at an æra when the Phoenician trade was at its height; and 
he presumes that when the priests fled from Egypt under the cueltics 
committed by that invader, they dispersed themselves to distant parts 
of the world, and introduced their learning, arts, and religion, among 
the Druids in Britai 
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PosTERITY, to record the wise doctrines and 
religious principles of the first professors of the true 
worship, have adopted these descriptions of the Lodge 
in which they have assembled; and maintain those 
religious tenets which nature dictates, gratitude to 
Him under whom we exist; and working in the 
acceptable service of Him, who rejoiceth in the up- 
right man. 


As such it is to be a Free Mason ;—as such is 4 
Ledge of Masons ;—as such are the principles of this 
society z—as these were the original institutions of our 
brotherhood, let us hold ourselves above the ridicule of 
the ignorant, and the scoffing of the vulgar ;—Envy is 
the parent of wicked works; and whilst we perform 
our duties in life with integrity, and maintain our 
principles as Masons, with fidelity and truth, malice 
cannot reach our peace, or persecution shake our 
minds, safe in the rectitude of our hearts and the 
inoffensiveness of our consciences. 
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LECTURE v. 


THE FURNITURE OF THE LODGE. 


Ir is with pleasure I pursue the duty I have im- 
posed upon myſelf, to give solutions of the mysteries in 
Masonry; which to minds inattentive to the real im- 
port of the objects in their view, might remain undis- 
covered; and the professor of masonry might pass on, 
without receiving a just sense of those dignities which 
he hath assumed. | 


_ I rave defined what is intended to be represented 
by a Lodge, and its origin and nature; it is now my 
duty to discover to you the import of the Furniture of 
a Lodge. 


As Solamon at Jerusalem carried into the Jewish 
temple all the vessels and instruments requisite for the 
Service of Jehovah, according to the law of his people; 
so we Masons, as workers in moral duties, and as ser- 
vants of the Great Architect of the world, have before 
us, those emblems which must constantly remind us 


of what we are, and what is required of us. 


Tae third emanation of Abrax, in the Gnostic 
hierarchy, was Phronesir, the emblem of Prudence, 
which is the first and most exalted object that demands 
our attention, in the lodge.—it is placed in the centre 
ever to be present to the eye of the mason, that his 
heart may be attentive to her dictates, and stedfast in 


ber laws; for Prudence is the rule of all Vireues;— 
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prudence is the path which leads to every degree of 
propriety;—prudence is the channel whence self- ap- 
probation flows for ever; — she leads us forth to worthy 
actions, and as a Blazing Star, enlightneth us through 
the dreary and darksome paths of this life. 


Vik rox by moralists is defined to be that sted- 
fast purpose and firm will of doing those things 
* which nature hath dictated to us, as the best and 
most salutary;—a habit of the soul by which man- 
* kind are inclined to do the things which are upright 
* and good, and to avoid those that are evi“ —In short, 
virtue is moral honesty and comprehends good prin- 
ciples. 


Or the Virtues of which Prudence is the rule, there 
are called Cardinal Virtues, of which, properly, a 
Mason should be possessed, — Fortitude, Temperance and 
Justice: for without these, the name of Mason is an 
empty title, and but a painted bubble, 


Tur Fortitude should be the characteristic of a 
Mason, we need not argue; by which, in the midst 
of pressing evils, he is enabled always to do that which 
is agreeable to the dictates of right reason. 


TEMPLRANCE also must be one of his stedfast 
principles, being a moderating or restraining of our 
affections and passions, especially in Jobriety and chas- 
tity. We regard Temperance, under the various defi- 
nitions of moralists, as constituting honesty, decency, 
and baſhfulness; and in its potential parts, institu- 


ting meekness, clemency, and modesty. 
K 2 
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Wr profeſs justice as dictating to us to do right to 
all, and to yield to every man what belongeth to him. 


THE cardinal virtues, prudence, fortitude, tempe- 
rance, and justice, hold in their train the inferior 
powers of peace, concord, quietness, liberty, safety, 
honor, felicity, piety, and charity, with many others 
which were adored by the ancients in those ages, when 
they confounded mythology with the worship of the 
Divinity. —Within the starry girdle of prudence, all the 
virtues are enfolded. 


Wx may apply this emblem to astill more religious 
import: it may be said to represent the tar which 
led the wise men to Bethlehem, proclaiming to mankind 
the nativity of the Sen of God, and here conducting our 
Spiritual progress to the author of redemption. 


As the steps of man tread in the various and uncer- 
tain incidents of life; as our days are chequeied with 
a strange contrariety of events, and our passage thro' 
this existence, though sometimes attended with pros- 
perous circumstances, is often beset by a multitude of 
evils: hence is the Lodge furnished with Mocaic work, 
to remind us of the precariousness of our state on 
earth :--=to-day our feet tread in prosperity, to-morrow 
we totter on the uneven paths of aveakness, temptation, 
and adversity.---Whilst this emblem is before us, we 
are instructed to boast of nothing z to have compas- 
sion and give aid to those who are in adversity to 
walk uprightly, and with humility ; ſor such is hu- 
man existence, that there is no station in which pride 
can be stably founded: - all men in birth and in the 
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grave are on the level. Whilst we tread on this Me. 
gaic work, let our ideas return to the original which it 
copies; and let every mason act as the dictates of rea- 
zon prompt him, to live in brotherly love. 


As more immediate guides for a free maton, the 
lodge is furnished with unerring rules, whereby heshall 
form his conduct; the book of his law is laid before 
him, that he may not say through ignorance he erred; 
— whatever the great Architect of the world hath dic- 
tated to mankind, as the mode in which he would be 
served, and the path in which man is to tread to ob- 
tain his approbation ;—whatever precepts he hath ad- 
ministered, and with whatever laws he hath inspired 
the sages of old, the same are faithfully comprized in 
the book of the law of masmry. That book, which is 
never closed in any lodge, reveals the duties which 
the great Master of all exacts from us;—open to every 
eye, comprehensible to every mind; then who shall 
Say among us, that he knoweth not the acceptable 
service. 


Bur as the frailty of human nature constantly 
wageth war with truth, and man's infirmities struggle 
with his virtues; to aid and conduct every mason, the 
master holdeth the compass, limiting the distance, pro- 
gress, and circumference of the work: he dictateth 
the manners, he giveth the direction of the design, 
and delineateth each portion and part of the labour; 
assigning to each his province and his order. And 
such is his mastership, that each part, when asunder, 
seemeth irregular and without form; yet when put 
together, like the building of the temple at Feruralem, 
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is connected and framed in true symmetry, beauty, 
and order. 


Tux moral implication of which is, that the 
matter in his lodge sits dictating such salutary laws, 
for the regulation thereof, as his prudence directs; 
assigning to each brother his proper province; limiting 
the rashness of some, and circumscribing the impru- 
dence of others; restraining all licentiousness and 
drunkenness, discord and malice, envy and reproach: 
and promoting brotherly love, morality, charity, cor- 
diality, and innocent micth ; that the assembly of the 
brethren may be with order, harmony, and love. 


To try the works of every maſon, the square is 
presented, as the probation of his life,— proving, 
whether his manners are regular and uniform ; for 
masons should be one principle and one rank, with- 
out the distinctions of pride and pageantry: intimating, 
that from high to low, the minds of masons should be 
inclined to good works, above which no man stands 


exalted by his fortune. 


Bur superior to all, the /adge is furnished with 
three /uminaries ;* as the golden candlestick in the ta- 


The particular attention paid by the ancients to the element of 
fire is in no wise to be wondered at, when we conſider, that when ever 
the Deity deigned to reveal himself to the human senses, it was under 
this element. 

Exodus iii 2. And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in 
« 2 flame of fire out of the midst of a bush: and he looked, and behold 
the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed.” 

Ver. 4. Gad called unto him out of the midst of the bush, and 


& g$aid, Moses, Moses. 
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bernacle of Moses was at once emblematical of the 
spirit of God, whereby his chosen people were en- 
lightened, and prophetical of the churches; or other- 
wise Josephus says, representative of the planets and 
the powerful works of God: so our three /ights ſhew 
to us the three great stages of masonry, the knowledge 
and worship of the God of nature in the purity of Eden 
the service under the Mosaic law, when divested of 
1dolatry—and the Christian revelation: but most espe- 
cially our lights are typical of the holy Trinity. And 
as such is the furniture of the lodge; such the princi- 


Chap. xiii. 21. And the Lord went before tbem by day in a 
« pillar of a cloud, te lead them the way; and by night in a pillar of 
« fire to give them light: to go by day and night 

Chap. xix. 16, © There were thunders and /ightzizgs, and a thick 
cloud upon the mount.“ 

Ver. 18.“ And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
* the Loxp descended upon it in fire.” 

„Chap. xxiv. 17. And the ſight of the glory of the Lord was 
« like devouring fire on the top of the mount, in the eyes of the chil 
« dren of Isracl.” 

Chap. xxix. 43. © And there I will mect with the children of 
Israel, and the tabernacle shall be sanctified by my glory.” 

Numb. ix. 16. That thou goest before them, by day time 
© in a pillar of a cloud, and in a pillar of fire by night.“ 

Deuteronomy v. 4. © The Lord talked with you face to face in 
the mount, out of the midst of tbe fire,” 

Ver, 5. © For ye were afraid by reason of the fire, and went not 
« up into the mount.” 

Ver. 22. These words the Lord spake unto all your assembly 
jn the mount out of the midst of the fire. 

Ver. 23. © For the mountain did burn with fire.” 

Ver. 24. © And we have heard his voice out of the midst of the fire.” 

Ver. 26. © For who is there ef all flesh that hath heard the voice 
« of the living God, speaking out of the midvt of the fire (as we have) 


© and lived. 
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ples dictated to us as masons; let us rejoice in the 
exercise of those excellencies, which should sct us 
above the rank of other men: and prove that we are 
brought out of darkness into light.—And let us shew 
our good works unto the world, that through our /ight 
so shining unto men, they may glorify the Great Master 
of the universe; and therefore . do justice love mercy 
« and walk humbly with their God.” 


To these may be added the shechinah in the temple. 

It would, from a kind of parity in circumstances, naturally follow, 
that men would look up to the sun, as the throne of the Divinity, from 
whence his ministring spirits dispensed his will to the distant quarters 
of the universe. Fire became the general emblem of the Divinity 
mong the caſfern nations—was in great eſteem with the Chaldeans and 
Persians, The Persian used consecrated fire as the emblem of the 
Supreme Being: to whom they would not build temples, or confine the 
Divinity to space. The etherial fire was preserved in the temple of 
the Jews, and in the tabernacle, with great reverence. The druid 
priests in their worship looked towards the n they retained many 
of the Ammonian rites:—they are said to have made mystical proces» 
Sions round their consecrated fires sunwise, before they procceded to 
zacrifice, 
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LECTURE VI. 


* 


THE APPAREL AND JEWELS OF MASONS. 


Masoxs profess innocence, as one of their first 
principles. They put on white apparel, as an emblem 
of that character, which bespeaks purity of soul, gen- 
tleness and humility. 


Wx have the following passage in the Biographia 
Eecleſiaſtica: The ancients were also wont to put 
* 2 white garment on the person baptized, to denote 
& his having put off tHe lusts of the fleſh, and his be- 
te ing cleansed from his former sins, and that he had 
e obliged himself to maintain a life of unspotted inno- 
te cency.—Accordingly the baptized are both by the 
te apostles and the Greek fathers, frequently stiled 
be gor. Ng ogetvos, the Enlightned, becauſe they professed to 
© be the children of light, and engaged themselves 
«© never to return again to the works of darkness“. 
© This white garment used to be delivered to them 
© with this solemn charge, * Receive the white and 
© undefiled garment, and produce it without spot be- 
« fore the tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you 
* may obtain eternal life. Amen.'—They were wont 
te to wear these white garments for the space of a week 
« after they were baptized, and then put them off and 
* laid them up in the church, that they might be kept 


* Tfaiah ix. 2. The people that walked in darkness have seen 
* z great light: they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light shiged,” 
L 
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ce ag a witness against them, if they should violate the 
ce baptismal covenant. X 


Writ sT the apron with which we are cloathed 
indicates our innocence, and belies not the wearer's heart, 
let the ignorant deride and scoff: superior to the ridi- 
cule and malice of the wicked, we will enfold ourselves 
in the garb of our own virtue; and safe in self-approv- 
ing conscience, stand unmoved amidst the persecutions 
of adversity. 


Tun raiment, which truly implies the innocence 
of the heart, is a badge more honourable than ever was 
devised by kings ;—the Roman Eagle, with all the or- 
ders of knighthood, are inferior :—they may be prosti- 
tuted by the caprice of princes; but innocence is innate, 
and cannot be counterfeited. | 


To be a true Mason, is to possess this principle 
or the apparel which he wears is an infamy to the apo- 
state, and only shews him forth to shame and contempt. 


THAT innocence should be the professed principle 
of a Mason, occasions no astonishment, when we con- 
sider that the discovery of the Deity leads us to the 
knowledge of those maxims wherewith he may be well 
pleased. The very idea of a God, is ſucceeded with 
the belief, that he can approve of nothing that is evil; 
and when first our predecessors professed themselves 
Servants of the architect of the world, as an indispensi- 
ble duty, they professed innocence, and put on white 
raiment, as a type and characteristic of their conviction, 
and of their being devoted to his will. —The Druid: 
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were apparelled in white, at the time of their ſacrifices 
and solemn offices. — The Egyptian prieſts of Osiris 
wore snow-white cotton in the service of Ceres, under 
whom was symbolized the gift of Providence in the 
fruits of the earth—and others of the Grecian prieſts 
put on white. 


Every degree of sin strikes the rational mind of 
man with some feelings of self-condemnation. —Under 
such conviction, who could call upon, or claim the 
presence of a Divinity, whose demonstration is good 
works?—Hence are men naturally led to conceive, 
that such Divinity will accept only of works of righte- 
ousness. Standing forth for the approbation of heaven, 
the servants of the first revealed God bound themselves 
to maxims of purity and virtue ;—and as Matont, we 
regard the principles of those who were the first wor- 
shippers of the true God, we imitate their apparel, and 
assume the badge of innocence. 


Our JEWELS or ornaments imply, that we try our 
affections by justice, and our actions by truth, as the 
square tries the workmanship of the mechanic ;—that 
we regard our mortal state, whether it is dignified by 
titles or not, whether it be opulent or indigent, as be- 
ing of one nature in the beginning, and of one rank in 
its close. In sensations, passions, and pleasures ; in 
infirmities, maladies, and wants, all mankind are on a 
parallel ;—nature hath given us no ſuperioꝛities; but 
from wisdom and virtue, which constitute superiority. 
From such maxims we make estimates of our bro- 
ther, when his calamitis call for our counsel or our aid: 


the works of charity are hey sympathetie feelings, and 
2 
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benevolence acts upon the level. —The emblem of these 
sentiments is another of the jewels of our society. 


To walk uprightly before heaven and before men, 
neither inclining to the right nor to the left, is the duty 
of a Mason,---ncither an enthuſiast nor a persecutor in 
religion, nor bending towards innovation or infidelity. 
In civil government, firm in our allegiance, yet sted- 
fast to our laws, liberties and constitution.—In private 
life, yielding up every selfish propensity, inclining nei- 
ther to avarice nor injustice, to malice nor revenge, to 
envy nor contempt with mankind : but as the builder 
raises his column by the plane and perpendicular, 80 
should the Mason carry himself towards the world. 


To rule our affections by justice, and our actions 
by truth, is to wear a jezbel which would ornament the 
bosom of the highest potentate on earth;—human na- 
ture bas her impulses from desires, which are often 


 Inordinate : love blinds with prejudices, and resentment 


burns with fever; —contempt renders us incredulous, 
and covetouſneſs deprives us of every generous or hu- 
mane feeling. To steer the bark of life upon the ſeas 
of passions, without quitting the course of rectitude, 
is one of the highest excellencies to which human na- 
ture can be brought, aided with the powers of philoso- 
Phy and religion. 


YET merely to act with justice and truth, is not 
all that man should attempt ; for even that excellence 
would bc selfishness :---that duty is not relative, but 
merely proper :--»it is only touching our own charac- 
ter, and doing nothing for our neighbour; for justice 
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is an indispensible duty in each indvidual we were 


not born for ourselves alone, merely to ſhape our 


course through life in the tracks of tranquility, and to 
study that which should afford peace to the conscience 
at home,---but men were made as mutual aids for each 
other no one among us, be he ever so opulent, can 
subsist without the assistance of his fellow-ereatures. 
Nature's wants are numerous, and our hands are soon 
filled with the warfare of necessity; our nakedness 
must be cloathed, our hunger ſatisfied, our maladies 
visited.---Where shall the proud man toil for ſuste+ 
nance, if he stands unaided by his neighbour ?---When 
we look through the varied scene of life, we see our 
fellow-creatures attacked with innumerable calamis 
ties; and were we without compassion, we should 
exist without one of the finest feelings of the human 
heart. To love and to approve, are movements in the 
ſoul of man which yield him pleaſure : but to pity, 
gives him heavenly sensations; AND TO RELIEVE, 
IS DIVINE. —— Charity, hence, bas her existence; 
her rise is, from the consciousncss of man's equality 
in nature; the level on which mortality was created 
in the beginning z---its progress is in sympathetic feel- 
ings, from the affections of the heart breathing love 
towards our brother, coupled with that original esti- 
mation in our minds, which proves all our species to 
be brethren.---Its conclusion is, from comparison pro- 
ducing judgment; we weigh the necessities of our suf- 
fering fellow-creatures by our equality in nature, by 
compassion, our sympathy and our own abilities, and 
dispense our gifts from atfection,---Pity and pain are 
sisters to sympathy. 


To be an upright man, is to add still greater lustre 
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to the Mason's character: to do justice and to have 
charity, are excellcut steps in human life; but to act 
uprightly, gives a superlative degree of excellence ;--- 
for in that station we shall become examples in religi- 
ous, in civil, and in moral conduct. It is not enough 
that we are neither enthusiasts nor persecutors in re— 
ligion, neither bending towards innovation nor infideli- 
ty; not to be passive only, but we should appear in the 
active character : we should be zealous practisers, ob- 
servers of, and stedfast members in, religious duties. 
In civil matters, we should not only submit to, but 
execute the laws of our country; obcy all their ordi- 
nances, and perform all their precepts; be faithful to 
the constitution of the realm, and loyal to our king; 
true soldiers in the defence of our liberty, and of his 
crown and dignity.---In morality, it requires of us, not 
only that we should not err, by injuring, betraying, er 
deceiving, but that we should do good in every capa» 
city in that station of life wherein providence hath pla- 


ced us. 


By such metes let the Mason be proved, and tes- 
tify that his emblematical jewels are enſigns only of the 
inward man: thence he will stand approved before 
heaven and before men, purchasing honour to our pro- 
ferrion, and felicity to the prœfescor. 
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LECTURE: VIE. 


THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEN. 


Tir firs: worshippers of the Cod of nature, 
in the east, represented the Deity by the figures of the 
gun and moon, from the influence of those heavenly bo- 
dies on the earth; professing that the universe was the 
temple in which the divinity was at all times and in all 
places present. | 

Trey adopted those with other symbols as a cau— 
tious mode of preserving or explaining divine know- 
ledge:—but we perceive the danger arising from thence 
to religion; for the eye of the ignorant, the bigot, and 
enthusiast, cast up towards these objects, without the 
light of understanding, introduced the worſhip of ima- 
ges, and at length the idols of osiris and isis became the 
Gods of the Egyptians, without conveying to their 
devotees the least idea of their great archetype. Other 
nations (who had expressed the attributes of the Deity 
by outward objects, or who had introduced images 
into the sacred places, or ornaments, or rather to assist 
the memory, claim devout attention, and warm the 
aſfections) ran into the same error, and idols multiplied 
upon the face of the carth. 


AmoncsT the ancients, the vulgar worshippers 
of idols, throughout the world, had at last entirely 
lost the remembrance of the original, of whose attri- 
butes their images were at first merely symbols; and 
the second darkness in religion was more tremendous 
than the ſirst, as it was strengthened by prepossession, 
custom, bigotry, and superstition. 
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Mosxs had acquired the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, and derived the doctrines of truth from the 
righteous ones of the nations of the eaſt; he being also 
led by divine influence, and thence truly comprehend- 
ing dhe light from out the darkness, taught the people 
of Israel the worship of the true God, without the 
enigmas and pollutions of the idolatrous nations 
which surrounded them, 


Tuis was the second æra of the worship of the 
God of nature; and at this period the second stage 


of masonry arises. 


THE Ruler of the Jews, percciving how prone 
the minds of ignorant men were to be perverted by 
shew and ceremony; and that the eye being caught by 
pomp and solemn rites, debauched the judgment and 
led the heart astray; and being convinced that the mag- 
nificent festivals, processions, sacrifices, and ceremo- 
nials of the idolatrous nations, impressed the minds 
of mankind with a wild degree of reverence and en- 
thusiastic devotion, thought it expedient for the service 
of the God of Israel, to institute holy offices, though 
in an humbler and less ostentatious mode; well judging 
that the service and adoration of the Deity, which was 
only cloathed in simplicity of manners and humble 
prayer, must be established in the conviction of the 
heart of man; with which ignorance was ever waging 


War. 


IN succeeding ages, Sælamon built a temple for the 
service of God, and ordained its rites and ceremonic 
te be performed with a splendour equal to the mos 
extravagant pomp of the idolaters, 


JERUSALEM. 33 


As this temple* received the second race of the 
gervants of the true God, and as the true craftsmen 
were here proved in their work, we will crave your 
attention to the circumstances which are to be gathered 
from holy writ, and from historians, touching this 
structure, as an illustration of those secrets in masonry, 
which may appear to such of our brethren as are not 
learned in antiquity, dark or insignificant, unless they 
are proved from thence. 


In the first book of Kings, we are told that 
Hiram, King of Tyre, sent his servants unto Solomon: 
« and Solomon sent to Hiram, saying, Behold I intend 
to build an house unto the name of the Lord my 
« God.—And Solomon raised a levy out of all Israel, 
* and the levy was thirty thousand men. And he 
* 8ent them to Lebanon, ten thousand a month, by 
* courses;—a month they were in Lebanon, and two 
* months at home; and Adoniram was over the levy. 
« —And Solomon had threescors and ten thousand that 
© hare burthens, and fourscore thousand hewers in 
ce the mountains, — besides the chief of S/2men's officers 
c hich were over thc work, three thousand and three 
© hundred, which ruled over the people which wrought 
in the work. — And the king commanded, and they 
* brought great stones, costly stones, and hewed stones, 
to lay the foundation of the house. And Solomon's 


„Ezekiel xliv. 2. © The cast gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
* opened, and no man shall enter in by it, because the Lord, the God 
* of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut.“ 

Ver. 3. © It is for the prince: the prince shall sit in it to eat bread 
before the Lord.“ 

Ver. 4. Then brought he me by the way of the north gate bag 
* fore the house. 
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cc builders and Hiram's builders did hew them, and 
« the stone-squarers or gibilites. In the fourth year 
« Was the foundation of the house laid, and in the 
e elzyenth year was the house ſinished throughout all 
ce the parts thereof, and according to all the fashion 
« of it —And King Solomon sent and fetched Hiram 
cout of Tyre. He was a widow's son of the tribe of 
« Napthali, and his father was a man Tyre, a worker 
« in brass.—FHe cast two pillars of brass, with two 
ic chapiters which were of lily-work, and he set up the 
& pillars in the porch of the temple.— And he set up 
«© the right pillar, and he called the name thereof 
& Fachin; and he set up the left pillar, and called it 
& Bonz,”---In the second book of Chronicles, we read 
that“ he set three hundred and ten thousand of them 
to be bearers of burthens, and fourscore thousand to 
cc be hewers in the mountains, and three thousand and 
« gix hundred overscers to set the people a work.--- 
« And Solomon sent to Hiram, King of Tyre, to send 
© him a man cunning to work in gold and in silver, in 
te brass, in iron, in purple, in crimson, and in blue, 
« and skilful in engravings.---And Hiram sent unto 
ce him a cunning man, endowed with the understand- 
« ing of Hiram his father ---And he made the veil of 
ce the temple of blue, purple, crimson, and fine linen. 
« And he made before the house two pillars, and called 
« the name of that on the right hand Fachin, and that 
on the left Boaz.” * 


The raising pillars and obelicks was à custom of the eastern na- 
tions, and of Egypt in particular; the use of which we are told was to 
record the extent of dominion, and the tributes of nations subject to the 
Egyptian empire, &c, or in commemoration of memorable event.. Diodo- 


rus tells us, that Sevortris signalized his reign by the erection of two 
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WHEN this splendid structure was ſinished, ““ So- 
* jamon stood before the altar of the Lord, in the pre- 
« s8ence of all the congregation of Irrael, and spread 


* forth his hands and said, O Lerd God of Israel, there 


eis no God like thee in the heaven and in the earth : 
« —O Lord my God hearken unto the cry and the prayer 
«© which thy servant prayeth before thee :—O Lord God 
* turn not away the face of thine anointed.” 


IN the conduct of this great work, we must ad- 
mire the sagacity of this pious architect he discerned 
the necessity there was to assign to portions of his 
people, the particular labour they were to pursue ; he 
gave them particular signs and secret tokens,* by which 


obelisks, which were cut with a design to acquaint posterity of the ex- 
tent of his power, and the number of nations he had conquered, An- 
gustus, according to the report of Pliny, transported one of these obe- 
licks to Rome, and placed it in the Campus Martius. Pliny says, the 
Egyptians were the firs devisers of such monuments, and that Metres, 
king of Heliopolis creacd the first. Mariham and others, attribute 
the invention to Seostris. The obelisk of Sanne exceeded all that 
had precededit: Constantine and Constans his son, caused it to be removed 
to Rome, where it remains the noblest piece of Egyptian antiquity ex- 
isting in the world. Sol had pursued this custom in erecting bis 
pillars in the porch of the temple, which he designed should be a me- 
morial to the Jews as they entered the holy place, to warm their minds 
with confidence and faith; by this record of the promises made by the 
Lord unto his father David, and which were repeated unto him in a 
vision, in which the voice of God proclaimed, 1 Kings ix. 5. © I will 
establish the throne of thy kingdom upon Izracl tor ever“ 


These were meant for the better conduct of the work, and were 
totally abstracted from those other principles which were the founda- 
tion of our profession z they were manual proofs of the part each 
was stationed to perform :—the light which had possessed the soul and 
which was the first principle, was in no wise to be distinguished by 
such signs and tokens, or —_ expressed, or communicated thereby. 

2 
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each rank should be distinguished, in order that the 
whole might proceed with propriety, and without con- 
fusion;—he selected those of most enlightened minds 
and comprehensive understandings, religious men, pi- 
ously zealous in good works, as masters to superintend 
the workmen; men skilful in geometry and proportions, 
who had been initiated and proved in the mystical learn- 
ing of the ancient sages; those he made overseers of 
the work:—the whole was conducted with that degrec 
of holy reverence, that even the noise of a tool or in- 
strument was not permitted to disturb the sacred silence 
on Moriah, sanctified by the presence of the Almighty, 
and by his miraculous works. —Was it not reasonable 
then to conceive under this exaited degree of pious at- 
tention, that no part of the structure was to be formed, 
but by men of pure hands and holy minds, who had 
professed themselves devoted to the service of the true 
God, and had enrolled themselves under the banner of 
true religion and virtue. As the sons of Aaron alone 
were admitted to the holy offices, and to the sacrificial 
rites, so none but devotees were admitted to this la- 
bour.—On this stage we see those religious who had 
received the truth, and the light of understanding as 
possessed by the first men, embodied as artificers, and 
engaged in this holy work as architects. — This toge- 
ther with the construction of the tabernacle under 
Moses, are the first instances of our predecessors being 
exhibited to the world as builders: for although it is 
not to be doubted, the sages amongst the Hebrews, 
Egyptians, Persians, Chaldeans, Greeks, Romans, 
Bramins, Druids, and Bards, understood geometry 
and the rules of proportion and numbers, yet we have 
no evidence of their being the actual executors of any 
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plan in architecture; and yet without question they 


were the projectors and superintendants of zuch works. 


in every age and nation, 


Wirnoo r such regulations as Solomon had de- 
vised for the government of his servants, without such 
artificers, aud a superior wisdom over-ruling the whole, 
we should be at a loss to account for the beginning, 
carrying on, and finishing that great work in the space 
of seven years and six months, when the two sueceed- 
ing temples, though much inferior, employed so much 
more time; and when we have good authority to believe 
that the temple of Diana at Ephesus, a structure not 
comparable to the temple at Jerusalem, was two hun- 
dred and twenty years in building. 


Tur building being conducted by a set of Religi- 
ous, makes it natural to conceive, that from devotion 
and pious fervor, as well as emulation, those employed 
had unceasing motives to prompt their diligence, and 
preserve harmony and order; as their labour was pro- 
bationary, and led to an advancement and superior 
privileges, higher points of knowledge, and at the last 
to that honourable pre-eminence, a master of the holy 


work. 


SoLOMON himself was an extraordinary personage, 
and his wisdom and magnificence had gained him the 
wonder and attention of the neighbouring nations ;— 
but this splendid structure, the wonder of the earth, 
thus raised by the pious hands of men labouring in the 
worship and service of the God of Israel, would of 
consequence extend his fame, and attract the admira- 
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tion of the more distant parts of the world: —his name 
and his artiſicers would become the wonder of man- 
kind, and his works their example and emulation :— 
from thence the mans of S:lomon would be dispersed 
into different states, to superintend the works of other 
princes; and they would, in consequence, convert in- 
fidels, initiate brethren in their mysteries, and extend 
their order over the distant quarters of the known 
world, 


Ws find that the like distinctions were retained on 
rebuilding the temple in the reign of Cyrus, and that 
the work was performed by the religious of the Israel- 
ites, and not by ordinary mechanics: for they refused 
to admit the Samaritans to a share of the work, 
although they petitioned for it, under the denomina- 
tion of servants of the same God:;—yet they were re- 
jected, as unworthy of works of piety, and unaccept- 
able to the God of Israel: for though they professed 
themselves to be servants of the true God, they pol- 
luted their worship by idols. 


Joskrhus, in his History of the Antiquities of 
the Jews, speaking of Salomon's going about to erect 
the temple at Jerusalem, gives copies of the epistles 
which passed between Solomon and Hiram of Tyre on 
that matter; and which he says remained in his days 
preserved in their books, and amongst the Tyrians 
also“: which epistles are as follow. 


» EvsrBivs preparat. Evangel. ix. 33. 34. has these letters, 
though greatly disguised by Eupolemeus, ſrom whom Eusebius had his 
Caopies. 
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SOLOMON TO KING HIRAM. 


© Know thou, that my father would have built 
6 a temple to God, but was hindred by wars and 
© continual expeditions; ſor he did not leave off to 
te overthrow his enemies, till he made them all subject 
e to tribute: But I give thanks to God for the peace 
« I at present enjoy, and on that account I am at 
& Jeisure, and design to build an house to God; for 
© God foretold to my father, that such an house should 
te be built by me: Whereſore I desire thee to send 
e gome of thy subjects with mine to Mount Leba- 
« non, to cut down timber; for the Sidonians are 
© more skilful than our people in cutting of wood ;--- 
ce as for wages for the hewers of wood, I will pay what- 
t Soever price thou shalt determine.” 


. 


HIRAM TO KING SOLOMON, 


Tur xx is reason to bless God that he hath com- 
«© mitted thy father's government to thee, who art a 
cc ige man, and endowed with all virtues :---As for 
«© myself, I rejoice at the condition thou art in, and 
&« will be subservient to thee in all thou requirest for 
ce when by my servants I have cut down many and large 
ie trees, of Ceder and Cypress wood; I will send them 
eto sea, and will order my subjects to make floats of 
te them, and to sail to what place soever of thy country 
thou shalt desire, and leave them there; after which 
ce thy serrants may carry them to Jerusalem: but do 
& thou take care to procuie corn for this timber, which 
« we stand in need of, because we inhabit an island.“ 
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Jostynvs, speaking of the progress of the build- 
ing, says,“ Solomon sent for an artificer out of Tyre, 
© whose name was Hiram, by birth of the tribe of 
tc Naphthali, on the mother's side.—This man was 
ce skilful in all sorts of works, but his chief skill lay in 
&© working in gold, in silver, and brass: the one of the 
&« pillars which he set at the entrance of the porch at the 
& right hand, he called Jachin, and the other at the left 
© hand, he called Boaz.” 


SOLOMON was wise in all the learning of the an- 
cients, he was possessed of all the mystical knowledge 
of the eastern nations; and to perfect the same, was 
enlightened by the immediate gift of heaven.—It was 
also the mode and manners of the times, in which the 
temple of Jerusalem was erected, to use emblematical 
and symbolic ornaments in public edifices; a fashion 
derived from the hieroglyphic monuments of the Egyp- 
tians, and the mysterious mode in which their sages 
concealed their wisdom and learning from the vulgar 
eye, and communicated science to those of their own 
order only. | 


Tur pillars erected at the porch of the temple 
were not only ornamental, but also carried with them 
an emblematical import in their names. Beaz being 


in its literal translation, in thee is strength ; and Fachin, 
it shall be establiched ; which by a very natural transpo- 
sition may be put thus: O Lord, thou art mighty, and 
thy power is establiched from everlasting to everlasting.— 
or otherwise they might imply, as Beaz was the great 
grandfather of David, the heute of David shall be exta* 
bliched for ever. I am justified in this latter application, 
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by the express words of Nathan, the prophet, unto Da- 
vid, inspired by the vision of the Lord, —2 Sam. vii. 12. 
« And when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep 
with thy fathers; .I will set up thy seed aſter thee, 
e which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will e- 
© $tablish his kingdom.” 


Ven. 13.—“ He ſhall build an house for my name, 
« and I will establish the throne of his kingdom for 
« ever.” 


VER. 16.—“ And thine house and thy kingdom 
ce hall be established for ever before thee; 7hy throne 
« ball be establiched for ever.” 


In commemoration of this great promiſe to the 
faithful, we ornament the entrance into our /odges with 
these emblematical pillars ; from our knowledge of the 
completion of that sacred sentence accomplished in the 
coming of our Redeemer. 
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ON GEOMETRT. 


Ir is now incumbent upon me to demonstrate to 
you the great ſignification of the letter G, wherewith 
lodges and the medals of masons are ornamented. 


To apply it to the name of God only, is wrong; the 
symbols, indeed, used in lodges are expressive of the 
Divinity's being the great ruler of masonry, as archi- 
tect of the world; and the mighty object of worship 
and adoration. | 


Bur this signiſicant letter also denotes. with us 
geometry, which to artiſicers, is the science by which 
all their labours are calculated, formed, and proved; 

and to Masons, contains the determination, definition, 
and proof of the order, beauty, and wonderful wisdom 
of the power of God in his creation. 


GEOMETRY is said originally to have signified 
nothing more than the art of measuring the earth, or 
any distances or dimensions within it: but at present, 
it denotes the science of magnitude in general, com- 
prehending the doctrine and relations of whatsoever is 
Susceptible of augmentation or diminution. So to geo- 
metry, may be referred the constrution not only of 
lines, superficies, and solids; but also of time, velocity, 
numbers, weight, and many other matters, 


. 
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Ta1s is a science which is said to have its rise, or 
at least its present rules from the Egyptians, who, by 
nature, were under a necessity of using it, to remedy 
the confusion which generally happened in their lands, 
by the overflowing of the river Nile, which carried 
away yearly all boundaries, and effaced all limits of 
their possessions. Thus this science which consisted 
only in its first steps of the means of measuring lands, 
that every person might have his property restored 
to him, was called geometry, or the art of measuring 
land: and it is probable, that the draughts and schemes 
the Egyptians were annually compelled to make, help- 
ed them to discover many excellent properties of those 
figures, and which speculation continually occasioned 
to be improved. 


From Egypt geometry passed into Greece, where 
it continued to receive new improvements in the hands 
of Thales, Pythagoras, Archimedes, Euclid, and others ; 
the elements of geometry, which were written by 
Euclid, testify to us the great perfection to which this 
science was brought by the ancients, though much in- 
ferior to modern geometry. The bounds of which by 
the invention of fluxions, and the discovery of an inft- 
nite order of curves, are greatly enlarged. 


THE uscfulness of geometry extends to almost 
every art and science: by the help of it astronomers 
turn their observations to advantage; regulate the du- 
ration of times, seasons, years, cycles, and epochas; 
and measure the distsnce, motions, and magnitude of 
the whole earth, and delineate the extent and bearings 


of kingdoms, provinces, 1 harbours, and every 
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place upon the globe.— It is adapted to artificers in 
every branch; and from thence, as we said before, 
architects derive their measures, justnesses, and pro- 


portions. 


Tr1s naturally leads us to conjecture why the 
Square is had by masons, as one of the Ag of masonry, 
and part of the furniture of the lodge. To explain our 
ideas on that matter, we will only repeat to you the 
words of a celebrated anthor, treating of the rise and 
Progress of sciences :—He says, We find nothing in 
ancient authors to direct us to the exact order in 
ce which the fundamental principles of measuring sur- 
« faces were discovered. They probably began with 
te those surfaces which terminated by right lines, and 
« amongst these with the most simple. lt is hard in- 
cc deed to determine which of those surfaces, which 
« are terminated by a small number of right lines, are 
ce the most simple.—If we were to judge by the num- 


< ber of sides, the triangle has indisputably the advan- 


ce tage:—yet I am inclined to think, that the square 
< was the figure which first engaged the attention of 
ce geometricians. It was not till some time after this, 
ce that they began toexamineequilateral triangles, which 
© are the most regular of all triangular figures.—It is 


© to be presumed that they understood that rectilinear 


ce figure first, to which they afterwards compared the 
« areas of other polygons, as they discovered them. — 
« It was by that means the square became the com- 
«© mon measure of all surfaces;—for of all ages, and 
amongst all nations of which we have any knowledge, 
« the square has always been that in planimetry, which 
** the unit is in arithmetic :—for though in measuring 
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ce rectilinear figures, we are obliged to resolve them 
cc into triangles, yet the areas of these figures are al- 
« ways given in the square.“ —Thence we are led to 
determine, that the square was the first and original 
figure in geometry, and as such was introduced to our 
lodges. 


Tk square was the figure under which the 
Israelites formed their encampments in the wilderness, 
and under which they fortified or defended the holy 
tabernacle, sanctified with the immediate presence of 
the Divinity. 


As we before declared it to be our opinion, that 
this society was never formed for, or of, a set of work- 
ing architects or masons; but as a religious, social, and 
charitable establishment, and that the members there- 
of never were embodied, or exhibited to the world as 
builders, save only under Moses, and at the temple at 
Jerusalem, where with holy bands they executed those 
works of piety, as the patriarchs erected altars to the 
bonor of the Divinity, for their sacrifices and religious 
ofhces ;*—$80 we are persuaded, that the adoption of 
geometry by Masons, or any emblem of that science, 
implies no more than a reverence for such device of 
the mind of man as should demonstrate the wisdom of 
the Almighty in his works, whereby the powers of 
Abrax are defined, and the system of the starry revo- 
lutions in the heavens determined. 


Ir we should look upon the carth with its pro- 
duce, the ocean with its tides, the coming and passing 


* Geneſis iv. 3, 4 viii. 20* XXii. 9. XXViii, 18. XXXiii. 20. xxxi. 7. 
Exodus X. 24+ xxvii. I. III. I, Joſhua XXli. 10, II. 
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of day, the starry arch of heaven, the seasons and their 
changes, the life and death of man, as being merely 
accidents in the hand of nature; we must shut up all 
the powers of judgment, and yield ourselves to the 
darkest folly and ignorance.—The august scene of the 
planetary system, the day and night, the seasons in 
their successions, the animal frame, the vegetation of 
plants, all afford us subject for astonishment : the 
greatest too mighty, but for the hand of a Deity, whose 
works they are the least too miraculous, but for the 
wisdom of their God. 


Tux how much ought we to csteem that science, 
through whose powers it is given to man to discover 
the order of the heavenly bodies, their revolutions, and 
their stations; thereby resolving the operations of the 
Deity to an unerring system, proving the mightiness 
of his works, and the wisdom of his decrees. 


Ir is no wonder then that the first institutors of 
this society, who had their eye on the revelation of the 
Deity, from the earliest ages of the world, unto the 
days of its perfection under the ministry of the Son of 
God, that they should hold that science hallowed a- 

mongst them, whereby such lights were obtained by 
man, in the discovery of the great wisdom of the 
Creatot in the beginning. 
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THE MASTER MASON's ORDER. 


As we at first proposed to investigate the three 
ptogressive orders of Masons, Apprentices, Craftsmen, 
and Masters, by a definition and description of the 
Several circumstances which attended the worshippers 
of the true God,—s0 have we in the former leetures 
shewn, that by the Apprentices” order, is implied the 
first knowledge of the God of nature, in the earliest 
ages of man. —Under the Craftsmen, we have shewn 
the Mosaic legation, and the building of the Jewish 
temple at Jerusalem; together with the light which 
men received, for the discovery of divine Wisdom, by 
- geometrical solutions.— We now proceed to the third 
stage, the most sacred and solemn order of Masons, the 
Master Mason's Order. 


UNDER the Jewish law, the service of God be- 
eame clouded and obscured by ceremonies and rites, 
which had daily crept m upon it, through imitation of 
the neighbouring heathen.— When the morals of the 
Jewish nation were corrupted, civil jarisdietion reeled 
upon its throne—innovations gapped the religious rule, 
and anarchy succeeded. No sooner was thts compact 
loosened, than the strength of the Jews was diffoived, 
and the heathen triumphed in Jerusalem. 


Tre pracious Divinity, perceiving the ruin which 
was overwhelming mankind, in his benevolence, we 
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moved to redeem us.—He saw that the revelation. 
which he had deigned to make of his divinity, might, 
majesty, and wisdom, to the nations of the earth, and 
more especially to the Jewish tribes, was not sufficient 
to preserve them in their duty: he weighed the frailty 
of mankind in the balance which his justice suspended, 
and to their imperfeetions he held out his mercy.— 
The Egyptians had abused their learning and wisdom; 
—the Jews had polluted God's ordinances and laws; 
- and Sin had made her dominion in the strong places 
of the earth. 


Pig rv, which had planned the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, was expunged z— the reverence and adoration 
due to the Divinity, was buried in the filth and rubbish 
of the world ;—persecution had dispersed the few who 
retained their obedience, and the name of the true God 
was almost totally lost and forgotten among men; 
Religion sat mourning in Israel in sackcloth and ashes, 
and Morality was scattered as it were by the four winds 


of the air. 


Ix this situation, it might well be said, “ That 
e the guide to heaven was lost, and the master of the 
© works of righteousness was smitten.“— The nations 
had given themselves up to the grossest idolatry; So- 
lomon had fallen, and the service of the true God was 
effaced, from the memory of those who had yielded 
themselves to the dominion of sin. 


Ix order that mankind might be preserved from 
this deplorable estate of darkness and destruction, and 
as the old law was dead and become rottenness, a new doc- 
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trine, and new precepts were wanting to give the key 
to salvation; in the language of which we might touch 
the ear of an offended Deity, and bring forth hope for 
eternity. True religion was fled :—© Those who (ought 
© her through the wisdom of the ancients were not 
© able to raise her, she eluded the grasp, and their 
&© polluted hands were stretched forth in vain for her 
e restoration. Those who sought her by the old law 
were frustrated, for © Death had stepped between, 
and Corruption defiled the embrace;” Sin had beset 
her steps, and the vices of the world had overwhelmed 
her, 


Tux great Father of all, commiserating the mi- 
series of the world, sent his only Son, who was inna- 
cence itself, to teach the doctrine of salvation by 
whom man was raised from the death of sin, unto the 
life of righteousness; - from the tomb of corruption 
unto the chambers of hope from the darkness of de- 
spair to the celestial beams of faith z—and not only 
working for us this redemption, but making with us 
the covenant of regeneration; whence we are become 
the children of the Divinity, and inheritors of the 
realms of heaven. 


Wes Maron, describing the deplorable estate of 
religion under the Jewish law, speak in figures 
Her tomb was in the rubbish, and filth cast forth of 
te the temple, and Acacia wove its branches over her 
© monument z” an being the Greek word for in- 
nocence, or being free from sin; implying that the 
sins and corruptions of the old law, and devotees of 
the Jewish altar, had _ religion from those who 
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sought her, and she was only to be found where inno- 
cence survived, and under the banner of the divine 
Lamb z—and as to ourselves professing that we were 
to be distinguished by our Acacy, or as true Acacians 
in our religious faith and tenets.* 


THz acquisition of the doctrine of redemption, is 
expressed in the typical character of Huramen, (Hvgeya, 
inveni) and by the applications of that name with 
Masons, it is implied, that we have discovered the 
knowledge of God and his salvation, and have been re- 
deemed from the death of sin, and the sepulchre of 
pollution and unrighteousness. 


Tus the Master Maton represents àa man under 
the Christian doctrine, saved from the grave of iniqui- 
ty, and raised to the faith of salvation. 


* Acacia—AKAKIA, in antiquity a roll or bag, represented on 
the medals of the Greek and Roman Emperors: some think it is only 
an handkerchief, which they used as a signal; others take it for a vo- 

lume or roll of memorandums or petitions ; and others will have it to 
be a purple bag filled with earth, to remind the prince of his mortality. 
Acacians (Acaciani) in church history, the name of a sect of religious 
and professed christians, some of whom maintained, that the Son was 
only of a like, not the same, substance with the Father; and others, 
tbat he was not only of a distinct, but also of a dissimilar substance. 
Acacy, (in Johnſon's Dictionary) «&xax:4 Gr. innocence, or being free 


from sin. 


+ The Mason advancing to this state of masonry, pronounces his 
own sentence, as confessional of the imperſection of the second stage of 
his profession, and as probationary of the exalted degree to which he 
aspires, in this Greek distich, Tae, Struo tumulum : © I pre- 
« pare my sepulchre; I make my grave in the pollut ions of the earth; 
« ] am under the shadow of death.” —This distich has been vulgarly 
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As the great testimonial that we are risen from 
the state of corruption, we bear the emblem of the 
Holy Trinity, as the insignia of our vows, and of the 
origin of the Master's order. 


On receiving this ensign, the Mason professeth 
himself in a short distich, in the Greek language, 
which, from the rules of our order, we are forbidden 
to commit to writing; the literal meaning of which is, 
ͤVehementer cupio vitam, ardently I wish for life; 
meaning the everlasting life of redemption and rege- 
neration: an avowal which carries with it the most 
religious import, and must proceed from a pure faith, 
The ceremonies attending this stage of our profession 
are solemn and tremendous; during which a sacred 
awe is diffused over the mind, the soul is struck with 
reverence, and all the spiritual faculties are called forth 
to worship and adoration. 


Tuis our order is a positive contradiction to the 
Judaic blindness and infidelity, and testifies our faith 
concerning the resurrection of the body. 


Tux divine construction put upon this emblem 
of the Master's Order, which he declares, is the prin- 
ciple by which he is raised from darkness; so it is also 
the emblem of moral duties professed by the Mason, 
and which in former ages were most religiously per- 
formed. These also are principles immediately result- 
ing from the Christian doctrine. 


corrupted among us, and an expression takes place scarcely similar in 
sound, and entirely inconsistent with masonry, and unmeaning in 


Nself. 
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Tux Macter Maron imposes a duty on himself, 
full of moral virtue and Christian charity, by enforcing 
that brotherly love which every man should extend to 
his neighbour. 


FirsT, That when the calamities of our brother 
call for our aid, we should not withdraw the hand that 
might sustain him fron sinking; but that we should 
render him those services, which, not incumbering or 
injuring our families or fortunes, charity and religion 
may dictate for the saving of our fellow- creature. 


SECOND, From which purpose, indolence should 
not persuade the foot to halt, or wrath turn our steps 
out of the way: but forgetting injuries and selfish 
feelings, and remembering that man was born for the 
aid of his generation, and not for his own enjoyments 
only, but to do that which is good; we should be swift 
to have mercy, to save, to strengthen, and execute be- 


nevolence. 


THrirD, As the good things of this life are vari- 
ouſly dispensed, and some are opulent whilst others 
are in distress; such principles also enjoin a Mason, 
be he ever so poor, to testify his good-will towards his 
brother.— Riches alone are not the only means of do · 
ing good; virtue and benevolence are not confined to the 
walks of opulence :—the rich man, from his many ta- 
lents, is required to make extensive works under the 
principles of virtue; and yet poverty is no excuse for 


an omission of that exercise; for as the cry of inno- 


cence ascendeth up to heaven, as the voice of bahes 
and sucklings reach the throne of God, and as the 
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breathings of a contrite heart are heard in the regions 
of dominiongy so a Mason's prayers, devoted to the 
welfare of his brother, are required of him. 


Four TH, The fourth principle is never to injure 
the confidence of your brother, by revealing his secrets; 
for perhaps that were to rob him of the guard which 
protects his property or life.—The tongue of a Mason 
should be void of offence, and without guile ;—speak- 
ing truth with discretion, and keeping itself within the 
rule of judgment; — maintaining a heart void of uncha- 
ritableness, locking up secrets, and communing in 
charity and love. p 


FireTH, Of charity, so much is required of a Ma- 
son, in his gifts as discretion shall limit charity be- 
gins at home, but like a fruitful olive tree, planted by 
the side of a fountain, whose boughs over-shoot the 
wall, so is charity: it spreads its arms abroad from the 
strength and opulence of its station, and lendeth its 
shade for the repose and relief of those who are gather- 
ed under its branches. Charity, when given with jira- 
prudence, is no longer a victue; but when flowing from 
abundance, it is glorious as the beams of morning, in 
whose beauty thousands rejoice. When donations, 
extorted by pity, are detrimental to a man's family, 
they become sacriſices to superstition, and, like 
incense to idols, are disapproved by heaven. 


As Moses was commanded to pull his shoes from 


off his feet, on Mount Horeb, because the ground, 


whereon he trod was sanctified by the presence of the 
Divinity; so the Mason who would prepare himself 
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for this third stage of masonry, should advance in the 
naked paths of truth, be divested of every degree of 
arrogance, and come as a true Acacian, with steps of 
innocence, humility, and virtue, to challenge the en- 
signs of an order, whose institutions arise on the most 
solemn and sacred principles of religion. 
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IN this age, when things serious are too often 
received with laughter, things religious treated with 
contempt, and what is moral, spurned from the doors 
of the polite; no wonder if our intentions to prove this 
society of religious as well as civil institution, should 
be ridiculed and despised. 


IT is not to be doubted many assemblies of Masons 
were held before the christian æra; the first stage of 
masonry took its rise in the earliest times, was origi- 
nated in the mind of Adam, descended pure through 
the antediluvian ages, was afterwards taught by Ham, 
and from him, amidst the corruptions of mankind, 
flowed unpolluted and unstained with idolatry to these 
our times, by the channel of some few of the Sons of 
Truth, who remained uncontaminated with the sins of 
nations, saving to us pure and spotless principles, 
together with the original symbols. Those ancients, 
enlightned with original truth, were dispersed through 
many states; — they were called to join che Jewish na- 
tion, and many of them became united with that peo- 
ple. The Wrze-hearted were employed in the con- 
struction of the tabernacle of Moses, they were 
embodicd at the building of the temple at Jerusalem, 
and might from thence emigrate into distant countries, 
where they would superintend other religious works. 
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The ceremonies now known to masons, prove that the 
testimonials and insignia of the Masters' order, in the 
present state of masonry, were devised within the 
ages of christianity, and we are confident there are 
not any records in being, in any nation, or in any 
language, which can shew them to be pertinent to any 
other system, or give them greater antiquity. 


In this country, under the Druids, the first prin- 
ciples of our profession most assuredly were taught 
and exercised: how soon the second stage and its cere- 
monials were promulged after the building of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, we have no degree of evidence. As 
to the third and most sacred order, no doubt it was 
adopted upon the conversion of those who attended the 
Druidical Worship, who had professed the adoration of 
the one ſupreme being, and who readily would receive 
the doctrines of a mediator; a system in religion which 
had led the sages of old into innumerable errors, and 
at last confounded them with idolatry. 


UNDER our present profession of masonry, we 
alledge our morality was originally deduced from the 
school of Pythagoras, and that the Basilidian system 
of religion furnished us with some tenets, principles, 
and hieroglyphics: but these, together with the Egyp- 
tian symbols and Judaic monuments, are collected only 
as a successional series of circumstances, which the 
devotees of the Deity, in different and distant ages of 
the world, had professed; and are all resolved into the 
present system of masonry, which is made perfect in 
the doctrine of christianity: from these united mem 
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bers gaining alone that evidence of antiquity, which 
shews that we are descendants of the first worshippers 
of the Deity. 


Trar there were builders of cities, towers, tem- 
ples, and fortifications, from the earliest ages, is indis- 
putable;—but that the artificers were formed into 
bodies, ruled by their own proper laws, and knowing 
mysteries and secrets which were kept from the world, 
we are greatly doubtful:—for so plain, easy, and intel- 
ligible is the mechanic art of building, that it is com- 
prehensible to any capacity, and needed not to be 
wrapped up in mystic rules; neither was there any oc- 
casion for the artificers to go about as conjurers, pro- 
fessing a science unrevealed to the world. 


Max would be taught building by the animals 
daily under his observation: the fox, the rabbit, and 
many other creatures, ſorm themselves caves; the bea- 
ver is an architect in wood, and builds hovels and 
sheds; the birds at a season for their increase, prepare 
their nests for the protection of their young; the bee 
labours in constructing cities and store-houses; the 
ants are cloistercd in their little mount, perforated 
with labyrinths, where their provender and progeny 
are secured. — All these would instruct men in build- 
ing; so that whilst our race were reaping the first 
rudiments of knowledge from the book of nature, after 
the darkness which had overwhelmed them in their 


disobedience, this could remain no secret. 


Bes1DEs, if we should be esteemed merely the 
suceessors of mechanics, _ as such, should take our 
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grand piogress from the building of the temple at Je- 
rusalem, we shall find, that Hiram, who was sent from 
Tyre to assist in that structure, had not his excellence 
in architecture only, but in molten work, and also in 
dying, as is said in Chronicles:“ He was skilful to 
* work in silver and gold, in brass, in iron, in stone, 
« and in timber, in purple, in fine linen, and in erim- 
son; also to grave all manner of graving.” —He was 
the subject of a state, wherein the worship of idols 
was established — This kind of religion gave encou- 
ragement to and greatly advanced the fine arts, as it 
employed statuaries, sculptors, painters, and those who 
made graven images. Solomon ornamented his temple 
with cherubims and palm trees, fruits and flowers: 
from whence we do not doubt Hiram's knowledge was 
in the business of a statuary and painter, that he made 
graven images of stone and wood, and molten images 
in metals.—In Kings it is said only,“ that Hiram was 
« filled with wisdom and understanding, and cunning 
&© to work all works in brass. — As to Solomon's part 
in this great structure, he being inclined to this mighty 
work of piety through the ordinances of heaven, and 
the promises made to his father David, was truly the 
executor of that plan which was revealed to him from 
above: — he called forth the sages and religious men 
amongst his people to perform the work: —he classed 
them according to their rank in their religious profes- 
sion; as the priests of the temple were stationed in the 
solemn rites and ceremonies instituted there.— This 
distinction was maintained in most religious societies, 
but especially with the primitive Christians. The cho- 
sen ones of Solomon, as a pious and holy duty, con- 
ducted the work. —If we regard them as architects by 
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profession, by reason of this duty, so we may Abel, 
Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and David, by reason 
of the building of their altars, which were no other 
than works of piety and devotion. —From those cir- 
cumstances, we are bold to say, that if we trace the 
antiquity of masonry on operative principles, and de- 
rive such principles from the building of Solomon's 
temple, we may as well claim all the professions 
which Hiram excelled in: but we will leave this spe - 
culation for more material subjects, 


Sou masters of design have brought their works 
to a singular justness, symmetry, and order, in Egypt 
and Greece, in Italy and many other European states: 
but they, like proficients in painting and music, had 
their excellence from a degree of genius and taste pe- 
culiar to themselves.—It was a singular gift, and they 
needed not mysteries to keep it secret; ſor as men's 
geniuses are as various as their features, so was an 
excellence in design as free from usurpation, as if it 
had been wrapped up in profound magic.“ 


* Willing to lay before our readers every degree of evidence, 
whether contrary to, or consistent with our maxims, that they may judge 
for themselves, we give the ſollowing extract from a very scarce book. 

The holy war, gave the Christians who had been there, an idea 
of the Saracen works, which were afterwards imitated by them in the 
west, and they refined upon it every day, as they proceeded in 
building churches. The ltalians (among which were some Greek re- 
ſugees) and with them the French, Germans and Flemings, joined 
into a frateruity, procured papal bulls for their encouragement, and 
particular privileges, they stiled themselves Free Mazons, and ranged 
from nation to nation, as they found churches to be built (for very 
many in those days were every where in building) through the piety 
of multitudes, their government was regular, and where they fixed 
near a building, — hills, a surveyor, governor in 
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Ws are persuaded there was no occasion to form 
zuch secret rules for the compact of operative masons: 
Solomon for the conduct of such a multitude, wisely 
preserved the order of the religious, and the mysteries 


of their initiation, for the rule of his people employed 


in the temple.—Assuredly the secrets revealed to us 
were for other uses than what relate to labouring up 
masses of stone; and our society, as it now stands, is 
an association on religious and charitable principles; 
which principles were instituted and arose upon the 
knowledge of God, and in the Christian revelation. 


Soo after Christianity became the established 
religion of this country, the professors of it employed 
themselves in founding religious houses, and in the 
building of places of public worship —On any reform 
of religion, it is observable the first professors are in- 
clinable to enthusiasm.— Such was the case in this 
land, on the advancement of the Christian doctrine :— 
a fervor for endowments infatuated the minds of the 
converted; certain days were assigned for the purpose 
of attending to religious works and edifices, called 
hally-wark-days; on which no man, of what profes- 
sion, rank or estate soever, was exempt from attending 
that duty.— Besides, there were a set of men called 
haly-werk-folk,“ to whom were assigned certain lands, 


chief, and every tenth man was called a warden, and overlooked each 
nine. The gentlemen of the neighbourhood, either out of charity or 
commutation of penance, gave the materials and carriage, and hence 


were called Accepted Masons. It is admirable with what economy, and 


How soon they erected such considerable structures. 


From a book of architecture, by Mr. Stephen Rion, of Canterbury. 


De Hermitorio Finchalensis Ranulphus Dei gratia Dunelmensie 
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which they held by the service of repairing, defending, 
or building churches and sepulchres; for which pious 
labours they were exempt from all feodal and military 
services: these men being stone-cutters and builders, 
might also be of our profession, and most probably 
they were selected from thence, the two being in no 
wise incompatible with each other. —The county of 
Durham entertained a particular set of those haly- 
werk-folk, who were guards of the patrimony and holy 
sepulchre of St. Cuthbert. —Those men come the 
nearest to a similitude of Solomon's masons, and the 
title of Free and accepted Masons, of any degree of 
architects we have gained any knowledge of: but 
whether their initiation was attended with peculiar 
ceremonies, or by what laws they were regulated, we 
have not been able to discover; and must lament, that 
in the church records of Durham, or in any public 
office there, there are not the least remains of evidence, 
touching those people and the constitution of their 
society. It was a matter to be coveted by us studying 
this subject, as most probably such constitution or 
evidence would have confirmed every hypothesis we 
have raised on the definition of our emblems and my- 
steries. 


Tux emblems used by these people, very much 
resembled the emblems of our soeiety, several tokens 
of which have been found of late years in pulling 


Episcopus omnibus hominibus suis Francis et Anglis de haly were ſole 
salutem, &c. : 

Many other grants are in the author's possession of this kind. 
Ralph Flambard was consecrated bishop ot Durham in 1099. 


1 Hist, Dunelm. apud Wartoni Aug. Sar. 
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down old ruined monasteries.—lt is much to be 


wished, that those noblemen, &c. in whose possession 
ancient abbies stand, would on all occasons of pulling 
down or repairing, give instructions to their workmen, 
to preserve with care any antique marks, characters, 


or emblems they may find.— There are double walls, 


or hollow pillars, in which such things were deposited. 


Few men will be at the expence of digging to the 
foundations of such buildings, where valuable marks 
and curious inscriptions would be found on the foun- 


dation or what was called the angle-stone, which 
formed a perfect cube. —This was a very ancient cus- 
tom: the unbelieving Jews accused our Saviour of 
having stolen the mystic words, the Tetragrammaton, 
or Urim and Thummim, from the foundation of the 
| temple at Jerusalem, which they said he carried con- 
cealed about him, whereby he was enabled to work 
his miracles, 


Soo after the progress of Christianity in Eng- 
land, all Europe was inflamed with tlie cry and mad- 
ness of an enthusiastic monk, who prompted the zea- 
lots in religion. to the holy war; in which, for the 
purpose of recovering the holy city and Judea out of 
the hands of infidels, armed legions of saints, devotees, 
and enthusiasts, in tens of thousands, poured forth from 
every state of Europe, to waste their blood and trea- 
sure, in a purpose as barren and unprofitable as im- 
politic. 


IT was deemed necessary that those who took up 
the ensign of the cross in this enterprize, should form 
themselves into such societies as might secure them 
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from spies and treacheries; and that each might know 
his companion and brother labourer, as well in the 
dark as by day. As it was with Jeptha's army at the 
passes of Jordan, so also was it requisite in these ex- 
peditions that certain signs, signals, watch-words, or 
pass-words, should be known amongst them; for the 
armies consisted of various nations and various langu- 
ages. We are told in the book of Judges, © that the 
« Gileadites took the passes of Jordan before the 
« Ephramites; and it was so, that when those Ephra- 
« mites which were escaped said, let me go over, that 
© the men of Gilead said unto him, Art thou an 
« Ephramite? If he said nay, then said they unto 
« him, say now Shibboleth, and he said Sibboleth, 
C for he could not frame to pronounce it right. Then 
& they took them and slew them at the passage of 
« Jordan,” * 


Tux application which is made of the word Sibboleth amongst 
masons, is as a testimony of their retaining their original vow uninfrin- 
ged, and their first faith with the brotherhood uncorrupted. And to 
render their works and phrases more abstruse and obscure, they selec- 
ted such as by acceptation in the scriptures, or otherwise, might puz - 
zle the ignorant by a double implication.— Thus Sibboleth, should we 
have adopted the Elusinian mysteries, would answer as an avowal of 
our profession, the same implying, Ears of Corn; but it has its etymo- 
logy or derivation from the following compounds in the Greck tongue, 
25 it is adopted by masons, viz. L480, Colo, and Afo;, Lapis; 50 E1G6- 
Adder, Sibbolithon, Colo Lapidem, implies, that they retain and keep 
inviolate their obligations, as the Furamentum fer Fovem Lapidem, the 
most obligatory oath held amongst the heathen.—* The name Lapis, 
© or, as others write, Lapideus, was given to Jupiter by the Romans, 
«* who conceived that Juramentum per Jovem Lapidem, an oath by Ju- 
„ piter Lapis, was the most obligatory oath ; and it is derived either 
from the stone which was.prezented to Saturn by his wife Ops, who 
said that it was Jupiter, in which sense Eusebius says that Lapis 
© reigoed in Crete: or from lapide tilice, the flint stone, which is 


| 
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No project or device could answer the purposes 
of the crusaders better than those of masonry :—the 
maxims and ceremonials attending the master's order 
had been previously established, and were materially 
necessary on that expedition; for as the Mahomedans 
were also worshippers of the Deity, and as the enter- 
prizers were seeking a country where the masons were 
in the time of Solomon called into an association, and 
where some remains would certainly be found of the 
mysteries and wisdom of the ancients and of our pre- 
decessors. Such degrees of masonry as extended only 
to the acknowledgment of their being servants of the 
God of nature, would not have distinguished them 
from those they had to encounter, had they not as- 
sumed the symbols of the Christian faith. 


ALL the learning of Europe in those times, as 
in the ages of antiquity, was possessed by the religious; 
they had acquired the wisdom of the ancients, and 
the original knowledge which was in the beginning, 
and now is, the truth: many of them had been ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of masonry; they were the 
projectors of this enterprize, and as Solomon in the 
building of the temple, introduced orders and regula- 
tions for the conduct of the work, which his wisdom 
had been enriched with from the learning of the sages 
of antiquity, so that no confusion should happen du- 
ring its progress, and so that the rank and office of 
each fellow-labourer might be distinguished and ascer- 


making bargains the swearer held in his hand and said, “If know- 
<« ;ingly I deccive, so let Diespiter, saving the city and capital, cast me 
„away from all that's good, as I cast away this stone. Whereupon ke 
« threw the stone away.” 
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tained beyond the possibility of deceit; in like manner 
the priests projecting the crusades, being possessed of 
the mysteries of masonry, the knowledge of the an- 
cients, and of the universal language which survived 
the confusion of Shinar, revived the orders and regu- 
| lations of Solomon, and initiated the legions therein 
who followed them to the Holy Land:—hence that 
secrecy which attended the erusaders. 


AMoNG other evidence which authorizes us in 
the conjecture that masons went to the holy wars, is 
the doctrine of that order of masons, called the higher 
order, we are induced to believe that order was of Scot- 
tish extraction; seperate nations might be distinguished 
by some separate order, as they were by singular en- 
signs: but be that as it may, it fully proves to us that 
masons were crusaders. 


As the intention of this lecture was not only to 
speculate on the ancient secrecy amongst masons, but 
also to treat of the secrecy of masons in this age, we 
must therefore turn our thoughts to the importance 
zecrecy is now of amongst us, when there are no holy 
wars to wage, and nothing but charity and brotherly 
love to cherish among masons. 


Tris institution, which was first founded in the 
mysteries of religion, as we have before rehearsed to 
you, is now maintained by us on the principles of len- 
ding mutual aid and consolation to each other How 
zhould we be able to discern the brethren of this fami- 
ly, but through such tokens as should point them out 
from other men? Language is now provincial, and the 
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dialects of different nations would not be comprehen- 
sible to men ignorant and unlettered. Hence it became 
necessary to use an expression which should be cogni- 
zable by people of all nations. So it is with masons;— 
they are possessed of that universal expression, and of 
such remains of the original language, that they can 
communicate their history, their wants, and prayers, 
to every brother Mason throughout the globe: from 
whence, it is certain, that multitudes of lives have been 
saved in foreign countries, when shipwreck and misery 
had overwhelmed them: when robbers had piilaged, 
when siekness, want, and misery had brought them 
even to the brink of the grave, the discovery of Ma- 
sonry hath saved them: the discovery of being a bro- 
ther, hath staid the savage hand of the conqueror, 
lifted in the field of battle to cut off the captive ; hath 
withheld the sword imbrued in carnage and slaughter, 
and subdued the insolence of triumph to pay homage 
to the craft. 


Tre importance of secrecy with us, is such, that 
we may not be deccived in the dispensing of our cha- 
tities that we may not be betrayed in the tenderness 
of our benevolence, or that others usurp the portion 
which is prepared for those of our own family. 


To betray the watch-word, which should keep 
the enemy from the walls of our citadel, in order to 
open our strong-holds to robbers and deceivers, is as 
great a moral crime, as to shew the common thief the 
weaknesses and secret places of our neighbours dwell- 
ing houses, that he may pillage their goods:---Nay it is 
still greater, for it is like aiding the sacrilegious robber 
to ransack the holy places, and steal the sacred ves- 
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zels and consecrated elements, devoted to the most 
sacred rites of religion, Alt is snatching from the divine 
hand of charity, the balm which she holds forth to heal 
the distresses of her children; the cordial cup of con- 
solation, which she offers to the lip of calamity, and 
the sustenance her fainting infants should receive from 
the bosom of her celestial love. 


As this then is the importance of the Masons 
Secrecy, wherefore should the world wonder that the 
most profligate tongue that ever had expression hath 
not revealed it? The sport is too criminal to afford de- 
light even to the wickedest of mankind; for it must be 
wantonness only which could induce any man to di- 
vulge it, as no profit could arise therefrom, nor selfish 
view be gratiſied. It was mentioned by divine lips as 
a crime not in nature: What man is there of you, 
hora if his son ask for bread, will give him a stone; 
&* or if he ask a fish, will give him a s21pent ?”---Then 
can there be a man so iniquitous among Masons, as to 
guide the thief to steal from a sick brother the medicine 
which should restore his health? the balsam which 
should close his wounds? the cloathing which should 
shield his trembling limbs from the severity of the 
winter? the drink which should moisten his fainting 
lip? the bread which should save his soul alive? 


SUCH is the importance of our secrecy: were 
there no other ties upon our affections or consciences, 
than merely the sense of the injury we should do to 
the poor and the wretched, by a transgression of this 
rule, we are persuaded it would be sufficient to lock 
up the tongue of every man who professeth himself to 
be a Mas, Q 
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LECTURE Kl. 


OF CHARITY, 


As charity is one of the principal characteristics 
of a Mason, we will treat of it in this lecture. 


Wx do not mean to make sttictures on that mo- 
dern error of indiscriminately dispensing alms to all 
Suppliants, without regard to their real wants or real 
merits; whereby the hypocrite and knave often eat 
the bread which virtue in distress ought to be relieved 
by.—This is 2 mistaken character of charity, in which 
she is too often abused. Though the bounties of be- 
nevolence and compassion are given with a righteous 
wish, yet they should be ruled by discretion. 


The ancients used to depict the virtue charity, in 
the character of a goddess, seated in a chair of ivory, 
with a golden tire upon her head, set with precious 
stones: —her vesture, like the light of heaven, repre- 
sented universal benevolence; her throne was unpol- 
luted and unspotted by passions and prejudices ; and 
the gems of her fillet represented the inestimable bless- 
ings which flowed variously from her bounty. 


TRE also represented the charities, otherwise 
called the graces, under three personages: one of 
these was painted with her back towards us, and her 
face forward, as proceeding from us; and the other 
two with their faces towards us, to denote, that for one 
benefit done we should receive double thanks: they 
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were painted naked, to imitate that good offices should 
be done without dissembling and hypocrisy :—they 
were represented young, to signify that the remem- 
brance of benefits should never wax old:—and also 
laughing, to tell us that we should do good to others 
with chearfulness and alacrity.— They were represent- 
ed linked together, arm in arm, to instiuct us that one 
kindness should prompt another; so that the knot and 
band of love should be indissoluble.— The poets tell 
us, that they used to wash themselves in the fountain 
Acidalius, because benefits, gifts, and good turns ought 
to be sincere and pure, and not base and counterfeit. 

CrariTy, in the works of moralists, is defined 
to be the love of our brethren, or a kind of brotherly 
affection one towards another. The rule and standard 
that this habit is to be examined and regulated by a- 
mong Christians, is the love we bear to ourselves, or 
that the Mediator bore towards us ;—that is, it must 
be unfeigned, constant, and out of no other design 
than man's happiness. 


SUCH are the general sentiments which the anci- 
ents entertained of this virtue, and what the modern 
moralists and christians detine 1t to be at this day. 


In what character charity should be received a- 
mong Masons, is now our purpose to define, as it stands 
limited to cur own society.“ 


The principles which alone should attend a candidate for initia« 


tion to our socicty, are pathetically represented in the following palm. 
Pſal. xv. 1. © Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? who shall 
* dwell in thy holy hill!“ 
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BEING so limited, we are not subject to be im- 
posed on by false pretences; and are certain of its 
proper and merited administration. It is hence to be 
hoped, that charity subsits with us without dissembling 
or hypocrisy, and 1s retained in sincerity and truth :— 
that benefits received impress a lively depree of grati- 
tude and aftection on the minds of Masons, as their 
bounties are bestowed with chearfulness, and without 
the frozen finger of reluctance :—the benevolence of 
our society is so mutual and brotherly, that each render 
good offices, as readily as he would receive them. 


2. © He that walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart.” 

3. He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doth evil to his 
neighbour; nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour.” 

4. © In whosc eyes a vile person is contemned; but he honoureth 
e them that fear the Lord: he that ſwearcth to his own hurt and 
« changeth not.” | 

5. „He that putteth not out his money to uſury, nor taketh re- 
« ward against the innocent, — He that doeth theſe things Shall never 
« be moved.” 


+ © The misplecing of a benefit is worse than the not receiving of 
« jt; for the one is another man's fault, but the other is mine. The 
« error of the giver does oft times excuſe the ingratitude of the receiver; 
« for a favour ill placed is rather a profusion than a benefit, It is the 
% most shameful of losses, an inconsiderate bounty. I will chuse a 
« man of integrity, sincere, considerate, grateful, temperate, well- na- 
« tured, neither covetous nor sordid ; and when I have obliged such a 
«© man, though not worth a groat in the world, Ihave gained my end. 
« If we give only to receive, we lose the fairest objects for our charity: 
& the absent, the sick, the captive, and the needy*”— Seneca of Benefits. 

*The rule is, we are to give as we would receive, chearfully, 
„ quick:y, and without hesitation: for there is no grace in a benefit 
« that sticks to the fingers. A benefit should be made acceptable by 
« all possible means, even to the end that the receiver, who is never 
© to forget it, may bear it in his mind with satisfaction,” — The ame. 


I order to exercise this virtue, both in the cha- 
racter of Masons and in common life, with propriety, 
and agreeable to good principles, we must forget every 
obligation but affection z ſor otherwise it were to con- 
found charity with duty.—The feelings of the heart 
ought to direct the hand of charity.—To this purpose 
we should be divested of every idea of superiority, and 
estimate ourselves as being of equality, the same rank 
and race of men :—in this disposition of mind we may 
be susceptible of those sentiments which charity delight- 
eth in, to feel the woes and miseries of others with a 
genuine and true sympathy of soul: —compassion is of 
heavenly birth ;—ir is one of the first characteristics of 
humanity. —Peculiar to our race, it distinguishes us 
from the rest of creation. þ 


It is not the value of the present, but the benevolence of the 
mind, that we are to consider * that which is given with pride and 
* ostentation, is rather au ambition than a bounty. — The game. 


& 1 Cor. xiii, 1. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
« angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

2. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
« mysterics, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that 1 
« could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 

3.“ And though I bestow all my goods to ſeed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profit- 
eth me nothing. 

4. Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puſfed up. 

5. © Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 


easily provoked, thinketh no evil. 

6. «© Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. 

7. © Beareth all things, belicveth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
« Qureth all things. 

$. © Charity never ſaileth: but whether there be prophecies, they 
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He whose bosom is locked up against compassion 
is 2 Barbarian ;—his manners are brutal his mind 
gloomy and morose —and his passions as savage as the 
beasts of the forest. 


WHAT kind of man is he, who full of opulence, 
and in whose hand abundance overflows, can look on 
virtue in distress, and merit in misery, without pity ? — 
Who could behoid without tears, the desolate and for- 
lorn estate of the widow, who in early life, brought up 
in the bosom of a tender mother, without knowing 
care, and without tasting of necessity, was not befitted 
for adversity;--- whose soul is pure as innocence, and 
full of honor ;---whose mind had been brightened by 
erudition under an indulgent father ;---whose youth, 
untutored in the school of sorrows, had been flattered 
with the prospect of days of prosperity and plenty ;--- 
one, who at length, by the cruel adversity of winds and 
seas, with her dying husband, is wrecked in total de- 
struction and beggary; driven by ill fortune, from 
peace and plenty; and from the bed of ease, changes 


« thall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there 
be knowledge, it shall vanich away. | 

9. For we know in part, and we prophesy in part, 

10. But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away. | 

11. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as à 
child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put away 
* childish things. 

11.“ For now we see through a glass, darkly ; but then face to 
« face: now I know in part; but then I shall know, even as also I am 
* known. ; 

I3. * And now abideth faith, hope, charity, theſe three ; but the 
greatest of theſe is charity.“ 
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her lot to the dank dunghill, for relief of her weariness 
and pain z---grown meagre with necessity, and sick 
with woe ;---at her bosom hanging her famished infant, 
draining off the dregs of parental life, for sustenance; 
bestowed from maternal love---yielding existence to 
support the babe.---Hard-hearted covetousness and 
proud titles, can ye behold such an object, dry eyed ? 
Can avarice grasp the mite which should sustain such 
virtue ?- Can high life lift its supercilious brow above 
such scenes in human life; above such miseries sus- 
tained by a fellow- creature lf perchance the voice of 
the unfortunate and wretched widow is heard in com- 
plainings, when wearied patience and relaxing resignation 
breathe a sigh, whilst modesty forbids her. supplica- 
tion; is not the groan, the sigh, more pathetic to your 
car, you rich ones, than ali the flattering petitions of a 
cringing knave, who touches your vanity and tickles 
your follies; extorting from your very weaknesses, the 
prostituted portion of debased charity.---Perhaps the 
fatal hour is at hand, when consolation is required to 
close the last moments of this unfortunate one's life: 
can the man absorbed in pleasure roll his chariot wheels 
past the scene of sorrow without compassion, and 
without pity see the last convulsion and the deadly 
gaze which paint misery upon the features of an ex- 
piring saint If angels weep in heaven, they weep for 
zuch: if they can know contempt, they feel it for the 
wealthy, who bestow not of their superfluities, and 
znatch not from their vices what would gladden souls 
sunk in the woes of worldly adversity — The eyes of 
cherubims view with delight the exercise of such be- 
ne volence as forms the character of the good Samaritan: 
—2aints touch their golden lyres, to hymn humanity's 
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fair history in the realms of bliss; afid approbation 
Shines upon the countenance divine of omnipretence, 
when a man is ſound in the exercise of virtue. 


War should that human wretch be called, who, 
with premeditated cruelty and avarice, devises mischief 
whilst he is conscious of his neighbour's honesty;— 
whilst he sees him industriously, day by day, labouring 
with sweaty brow and weary limbs, toiling with chear- 


fulness for bread, —on whose exerted labour an affec- 


tionate and virtuous wife and healthy children, crowd- 
ing his narrow hearth with naked feet, depend for 
Sustenance;— whilst he perceives him, with integrity 
more than human, taking scrupulously his own, and 
wronging no man to satisfy his hunger or his wants; 
---whilst he sees him with fatigued sinews, lengthen 
out the toil of industry, from morn to-night, with 
unremitting ardor, singing to elude repining, and 
smoothing his anxieties and pain with hope, that he 
shall reward bis weariness by the overflowings of his 
wife's chearful heart, and with the smiles of his feed- 
ing infants ?---W hat must he be, who knows such © 
man, and by his craft or avarice extorts unjust de- 
mands, and brings him into beggary? What must he 
be, who sees such a man deprived by fire or water of 
all his substance, the habitation of his infants lost, and 
nothing left but nakedness and tears,---and seeing this, 
affords the snfferer no relief ?---Surely in nature few 
Such wretches do exist but if such be, it is not vain 
presumption to proclaim, that like accursed Cain, they 
are distinguished as the outcasts of God's mercies, and 
are left on earth to live a life of punishment. 
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Tux objects of true charity, are merit and virtue 
in distress ; persons who are incapable of extricating 
themselves from misfortunes which have overtaken 
them in old age ;---industrious men, from inevitable 
accidents and acts of Providence rushed into rutn ;--- 
widows left survivors of their husbands, by whose la- 
bours they subsisted; —orphans in tender years left 
naked to the world, 


WHarT are not the claims of such, on the hand 
of charity, when you compare them to the miscreants 
who infest the doors of every dwelling with their im- 
portunities ? wretches wandering from their homes, 
chewing their distortions and their sores to prompt a 
false compassion; with which ill-gotten gains, in con- 
cert. with vagabonds, they revel away the hours of 
night which conceals their iniquities and vices. 


CHART Tv, when misapplied, loses her titles, and 
instead of being adorned with the dress of virtue, as» 
zumes the insignificance, the bells and feathers of folly, 
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LECTURE XII. 


ON BROTHERLY LOVE. 


WV E will speak of brotherly love, in this lecture, 
in that degree which solely appertains to masons. 


THE necessity there is for the exertion of bro- 
therly regard among masons in the lodge, is obvious 
to every one :—peace, regularity, and decorum, are indis- 
pensible duties there:—all resentment, and remem- 
brance of injuries, should be forgotten; and that cor- 
diality ought to be warm among us, which brings with 
it chearfulness and rejoicing:—the true worshippers 
of the Deity, men who held just notions of the prin- 
ciples of nature, in the times of barbarous ignorance, 
durst not publicly practice the one, or promulgate the 


other: —but happy is our estate, in this lettered age 


and this land of liberty, we profess our sentiments 
with freedom, and without fear; we exercise our reli- 
gious principles under a full toleration; and as social 
beings we assemble in the lodge, to enjoy the pleasures 
of friendship, and the breathings of true benevolence. 


AFTER the business of the lodge is dispatched, 


we are assembled to open out the chearfulness of our 
hearts without guile; for here are no tale-bearers, cen- 


sors, or revilers among us; —our lodge is sacred to 5i- 
lence: hence we may say figuratively, “ it is situate 
& jn the secret places, where the cock holdeth not his 
ac watch, where the voice of railing reacheth not, where 
ce brawling as the intemperate wrath of women, can- 
« not be heard.“ 
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WrTHoOUT suspicion of being betrayed in our 
words, or ensnared in the openness of our dealings, our 
mirth here is undisguised, is governed by prudente, 
tempered with love, and cloathed in charity: thus it 
standeth void of offence :---no malicious mind warps 
innocent expressions to vicked constructions, or inter- 
prets unmeaning jests into sarcasms or satires; but as 
every sentiment flows full of benevolence, so every ear 
here, is attuned to the strain, in harmonious concord, 
and tastes the pleasures of festivity so pure, that they 
bear our reflections, in the morning, without remorse. 


PEACE, regularity, and decorum, which, we ob- 
zerved, were indispensible duties here, are not the off- 
spring of controul, or the issue of authority; but a 
voluntary service, which every man brings to the lodge. 


THERE are seasons indeed, in which authority 
is properly exercised; - man is frail ;---the most pru- 
dent may sometimes deviate,---it was a maxim of the 
ancient philosophers, “that to err is human;“ there- 
fore in the lodge there ought to be a constant governor, 
who should restrain the improprieties which may creep 
in among us, by any brother coming here after an in- 
temperance in liquor. 


Axor HER degree of brotherly love which should 
prevail here, is to hear the petitions of every member 
of this society with tenderness and attention. Where 
there is at any time a brother of our community sick 
or in distress, the case of his calamities should come 
here represented by a brother, who will neither deceive 
us, nor hold back any part of bis merits: - and the 
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lodge must testify all due regard, by receiving the pe- 
tition patiently, and giving relief according to the de- 
serts. 


Tux most material part of that brotherly love 
which should subsist among masons, is that of speak- 
ing well of each other to the world: more especially 
it is expected of every member of this fraternity, that 
he should not traduce his brother. —Calumny and 
slander are detestable crimes against society. No- 
thing can be viler than to traduce a man behind his 
back; it is like the villany of an assassin, who has 
not virtue enough to give his adversary the means 
of self-defence; but lurking in darkness, stabs him 
whilst he is unarmed, and unsuspicious of an ene- 
my. 


Or this crime, the much- admired poet Shakespear 
has given a just description. 


Tux man who steals my purse, steals trash; 
« Twas mine, 'tis his, and may be slave to thousands: 
« But he who pilfers from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
„But makes me poor indeed 


CaLumNrY has this direful consequence, that it 
earries with it not a momentary effect only, but en- 
_ dures for time uncounted. —The wickedness of the 
world is such, that it is greedy of scandal; and when 
once the voice of defamation hath uttered its poison, 
like a pestilence it smites and contaminates z—it 
spreads jealousies in families, division and wrath among 
friends, urges fathers against children, and brother 
against brother. When once the pernicious tale gets 
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birth, it cannot be recalled; and thence the -sinner's 
penitence is not capable of expiation: for the evil con- 
sequences may lay dormant in the womb of futurity, 
and become an intail of sorrow on the third and fourth 
generation of him that is injured. What malice and 
mischief, what infernal disposition, must actuate the 
mind which is capable of defaming the innocent!— 
there is no crime of which such a wretch might not be 
the perpetrator;—against such a villa in there is no ar- 
mour for defence;—he assaults the naked and unsus- 
picious, and like the contagion of some horrid disease, 
he smiteth whilst the victim sleeps.—Justice is disar- 
med against such a sinner, as concealment is his saſe- 
guard, and only the eye of heaven discovers his iniquity. 


IT is not only expected of masons, that they should, 
with a conscientious soul, refrain from evil-speakingz 
but also, that they should speak well of cach other. 


To give a man his just and due character, is £0 
easy a duty, that it is not possible for a benevolent 
mind to avoid it zit is a degree of common justice 
which honesty itself prompts one to. lt is not enough 
that we refrain from slander; but it is required of ma- 
sons that they should speak graciously and with affec- 
tion, with-holding nothing that can be uttered to a bro- 
ther's praise or good name with truth. — What a 
pleasure doth it give che heart, feeling benevolent dis- 
positions, to give praiscs where due, — There is a selfish 
joy in good speaking, as self-approbation succeeds it. 
Besides, the breast of such a man feels enlarged, 
whilst he utters the praise due to bis neighbour; and 
he experiences all the finest sensations of love, whilst 
he moves others to feel for the same object of his regard. 
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THe neutral disposition, frigid and reserved, nei- 
ther tends to good nor evil; but the man tasting bro- 
therly love, is warm to commend.---It is an easy and 
cheap means of bestowing good gifts and working good 
 works;3---for by a just praise to industry, you recom- 
mend the industrious man to those to whom he might 
never be known, and thereby enlarge his credit and 
his trade. -- By a just commendation of merit, you may 
open the paths oſ advancement through those whose 
power might never have been petitioned. By a proper 
praise of genius and art, you may rouse the attention 
of those patrons to whom the greatest deservings might 
have remained a secret. It is a degree of justice which 
every man has a right to, ſrom his brother, that his 
virtues be not concealed. 


To shroud the imperfections of our ſriend, and 
cloak his infirmities, is Christian-like and charitable, 
ronsequently befitting a mason :—even the truth should 
not be told at all times; for where we cannot approve, 
we sheuld pity in silence — What pleasure or profit 
can there arise by exposing the secrets of a brother? 
To exhort him, is virtuous;—to revile him, is in- 
human; and to set him out as an object of ridicule, 
is infernal. 


FRo2 hence we must necessarily determine, that 
the duty of a good man leads to work out the works of 
benevolence; and his heart is touched with joy, * 
he acts within these precepts. 


LET us therefore be stedfast and immoveable in 
our ordinances, that we be proved to have a tongue of 
good report, 
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ON THE OCCUPATIONS OF MASONS, 


In the former lectures we have declared it to be 
the opinion, that Masons, in the present state of Ma- 
tonry, were never a body of architects. By the book 
of constitutions published by authority, we see no 
grand communication held in form, till of very late 
date: neither is there any evidence therein to contra- 
diet the positions we have laid down. The succession 
therein described, is by no means to be accepted and 
understood in a literal sense; but as a pedigree or 
chronological table of the servants of the Deity, work- 
ing the duties of righteousness. 


We ground a judgment of the nature of our 
proſession on our ceremonials, and flatter ourselves 
every mason will be convinced that they, have not re- 
lation to building and architecture, but are emblema- 
tical, and imply moral, and spiritual, and religious 


tenets.—It appears self- evident, that the situation of 


the lodge, and its several parts, are copied after the 
tabernacle and temple, and are representative of the 
universe, implying that the universe is the temple in 
which the Deity is every where present; our mode of 
teaching the principles of our profession, is derived 
from the Druids; cur raaxims of morality, from Py- 
thagoras; our chief emblems, originally from Egypt 
to Basilides we owe the science of Abrax, and the 
characters of those emanations of the Deity which we 
have adopted, and which are so necessary for the 
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maintenance of a moral s0viety,—We believe, that our 
present ceremonies were more generally taught, and 
more candidates were. initiated therein, on the opening 
of the crusades, than any other æra, or on any other 


known occasion. 


TuE English historians agree, that in the reign 
of Henry the Second, and the year 1188, at an inter- 
view between the Kings of England and France, at- 
tended by the prelates and nobility of both nations, the 
Archbishop of Tyre pronounced such a melancholy 
account of Saladine's success in the Holy Land, and 
the miseries of the Christians in that country, that the 


audience was greatly affected with the relation, and 


the two kings agreed to convert their whole attention 
to the relief of those adventurers.— They received the 
cross from the hands of the archbishop, resolving to 
go there in person; and their example was followed 
by Philip, Count of Flanders, and a great number of 
the prelates and nobility there present: — a plenary in- 
dulgence was published in the pope's name, for all those 
who would make a fair confession of their sins, and 
engage in the crusade: — the different nations assumed 
crosses of a different colour, and rules and orders were 
established for preventing riat, luxury, and disorder on 
the enterprize. | 


Tusk were the principal rules made for the 
regulation of the crusaders.— We may conjectute these 
religious campaigns being over, that men initiated in 
the mysteries of masonry, and engaged and inrolled 
under those rules and orders, which were established 


jor the conduct of the nations in the holy war, would 
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form themselves into lodges, and keep up their social 
meetings when returned home, in commemoration of 
their adventures and mutual good offices in Palestine, 
and for the propagation of that knowledge into which 
they had been initiated. 


As a further argument that builders and architects 
were not the original members of our society, the Ma- 
gong of the city of London obtained their incorporation 
and charter in the reign of King Henry Fifth, in or 
about the year 1419; they taking on themselves the 
name of Free Masons.—By their charter they are go- 
verned by a master and two wardens, with twenty-five 
assistants, —Of this incorporated body, sixty-five are 
of the livery of London. 


Ir has never been pretended, that the society of 
Free and Accepted Masens have in any manner been con- 
nected, or much less have united themselves, with the 
incorporated body of Masons enchartered; but on the 
contrary, have kept themselves totally apart. 


IT has been alledged, that in the reign of King 
Henry the Sixth, a law was enacted, setting forth, 
“That by the yearly congregations and confederacies 
© made by Masons in their general assemblies, the 
* good course and effects of the statute of labourers 
« were openly violated and broken, and making the 
« future holding of their chapters and congregations 


© felony.” 


IT is impossible that this statute should relate to 


any other persons, than the incorporated body of work- 
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ing Masons; who under an exclusive charter, by se- 
cret combinations raised the prices of their labour, and 
prevented Craftsmen of their fraternity, not members 
of the charter, from exercising their trade within the 
limits of London; which might occasion a grievance 
worthy of parliamentary redress: but in what manner 
the statutes of labourers could be affected by the asso- 
ciations of our fraternity, is not in our power to com- 
prehend. Our records give us no evidence of any 
such convocations, at the time mentioned. 


By the charter of Maconc, they assumed the title 
of Free Macon, being entitled to the franchises of the 


city of London. 


War the title of free is annexed to our society, 
or that ot accepted, we hope, we may be allowed to con- 
Jecture, was derived from the crusades.— There the vo- 
Junteers entering into that service must be freemen, 
born free, and not villains or under any vasallage; 
for it was not until long after the crusades, that vasal- 
lage and feudal services, together with the slavish te- 


nures, were taken away. 


TEx were entitled to the stile of accepted, under 
that plenary indulgence which the pope published, for 
all that would confess their sins, and inlist in the en- 
terprize of the holy war; whereby they were accepted 
and received into the bosom of the father of the church. 
Some authors have presumed to tell us, that it was 
the original design of the christian powers, in their 
enterprize in the Holy Land, to rebuild the temple at 
Jerusalem; but we cannot discover any good authori- 
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ty for this assertion.—In modern masonry it is given 
as a principle, why our dedication of lodges is made 
to St. Jahn, that the masons who engaged to conquer 
the Holy Land, chose that saint for their patron. — 
We should be sorry to appropriate the Balsarian sect of 
christians to St. John as an explanation of this prin» 
ciple Sr. John, obtains our dedication, as being the 
proclaimer of that salvation which was at hand, by the 
coming of Christ; and we, as a set of religious assem- 
bling in the true faith, commemorate the proclamations 
of the Baptist. In the name of St. Jahn the Evangelist, 
we acknowledge the testimonies which he gives, and 
the divine %, which he makes manifest. But to 
return to the subject of the crusaders, 


Ir is probable that the same enthusiastic spirit 
which engaged men to enter into the crusades, at the 
vast expence and hazard which history describes, also 
led them into as enormous a folly in the building of 
religious houses: —during the reign of Henry the Se- 
cond, when the English first engaged in the holy war, 
there were not less than one hundied and eleven abbeys, 
nunneries, and religious houses founded in this king- 
dom during the reign of Richard the First, eigh- 
teen; and during the reign of Henry the Third, forty; 
which shews the religious infatuation which had totally 
over-run the minds of the people in those reigns.— 
The Ecclesiastics, in imitation of the works of Solo- 
mon, might become the masters of those works, and 
superintend and conduct the labours of the inferior 
tect of haly-wark-folk ; that by acceptable hands such 
pious works might be conducted, and from whence 
the ignorant and profane might be rejected, like the 
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Samaritans: =these might assume the honorary title of 
Masons, which from vulgar acceptation, would natu- 
rally confound them with ordinary mechanics. 


In the Anglo-Norman Antiquities, it is said of 
Free Masons, that they were an association of religious, 
who engaged in the founding and erecting of churches 
and religious houses in Palestine. We have already 
mentioned the religious sect who were really architects - 
and builders of churches, the haly-wark-folk, with no 
small degree of respect: they were a body of men 
subsisting before the crusades :—they were maintain- 
ed by the church, under which they held lands for the 
service of erecting and repairing churches, and for the 
guarding the sepulchres of saints.—lt is not improba- 
ble, than when the rage of holy works, and holy wars, 
and the desire of Palestine fired the minds of all Eu- 
rope, but a body of those people might embark in the 
enterprize, and be transported thither to build churches 
for the better planting or propagating the christian 
doctrine, or to guard and maintain the holy sepulchre. 
We would be ready at all times to admit these emi- 
grants might possess some rules and ceremonies for 
initiation peculiar to themselves, so far as the bearers 
of burthens were admitted under Solomon in the 
building at Jerusalem, and that they might retain their 
Singular maxims, and principles in secrecy :—and it 
may also be admitted, that in honor of that gradation 
of masonry and of their profession, they should claim 
the greatest antiquity, from Solomon's temple at least : 
they might even be more than a collateral branch of 
the Free and Accepted Matons, as we have before ad- 
mitted, and be initiated. in the mysteries of masonry, 
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their occupation being in no wise incompatible with 
our profession, and they might be known and distin- 
guished by the title of Operative Masons, as the Euteuet 
were divided into Theoricks and Practicks but from 
the writings of the author of the Anglo-Norman Anti- 
quities, we are convinced he was not a E ee and Accepted 
Maron himself; and as the secrecy of that society had 
attracted the attention of many, who as their curiosity 
was exercised, raised conjectures on the name of Ma- 
sons, to discover their origin and principles, or to re- 
concile their own opinions: from whence, nothing 
was more likely to strike the attention of an historian, 
than this body of men; the haly-wark-folk rambling in 
Palestine were to his purpose. 


Were we claimants only of the title of mecha- 
nics, we might have chose as ancient and a more ho- 
nourable branch of the arts and sciences; we might 
have substituted geometry to a more worthy duty, and 
have honoured our Maker in some profession more 
expressive of our sense of his power and dignity. 


OvuR orig: in this country is thought to beſrom the 
Phenicians who came here with the 'Tyrian Hercules, 
and introduced the doctrines of Ham and the Amonian 
rites, together with the Hebrew customs and after= 
wards the emigrants from the Holy Land, who taught 
us the rules instituted by Salomon at the temple of Je- 
rusalem; and finally, the propagators of the christian 
doctrine, who brought with them the principles of the 
Master's Order, and taught the converted those sacred 
mysteries which are typical of the christian faith, and 
professional of the hope of the resurrection of the 
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body, and the life of regeneration. Yet we fear few 
among us are equal to the character we have assumed. 
Our /odges are not now appropriated to wworship and 
religious ceremonies; we meet as à goctal gociety, inclined 
to acts of benevolence, and suffer the more sacred 
offices to rest unperformed. Whether this neglect is 
to our honor, we presume not to determine; in our 
present state professing ourselves Free and Accepted Ma— 
Jong. We are totally severed from architects, and are 
become a set of men working in the duties of charity, 
good offices, and brotherly love christians in religion — 
sons of liberty and loyal subjects: -e have adopted 
rules, orders, emblems, and symbols, which enjoin us 
to live a life of morality :---we have furnished our 
lodges with those striking objects, which should at 
once intimate to us the mightiness.and wisdom of God, 
the instability of the affairs of man, and the various 
vicissitudes in human life, and have set before our eyes 
preceptors of moral works; and to strengthen our 
faith, we have enlightened our lodge with the emblem 
of the Trinity. 


IT is well known to us, that there is scarce a state 
in Europe, in which our fraternity have not formed 
a body.---The wisdom of the ancients would pass a= 
broad into many regions, and those who had assisted 
in the pious labours at Jerusalem, would, like Pytha- 
goras, teach the sciences and mysteries which they 
professed, and communicate the system to which they 
had been initiated z---religious men would retain the 
doctrines and mysteries with reverence, and with cau- 
tion reveal them to those they thought worthy to re- 
ceivez hence the original knowledge would pass into 
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many countries: but there is no accounting for this 
universality of the society, upon the principles of ar- 
chitecture and operative masonry : the rage of church 
building had not contaminated all Europe as it did 
England; neither is there any probable means to 
be deduced from architecture and the practice of 
builders, to account why in every tongue, and in every 
kingdom, the ceremonials of being. made a Mason 
should be the same.---If the honor of architecture was 
all that was to be regarded in the society, various 
would be the devices by which the members in each 
nation would profess it.---As architecture, according 
to its present orders, had its progress from Egypt and 
Greece, some nations would have borrowed symbols 
and ensigns peculiar to those people; or we should 
have had in our ceremonies, or in our workings, some 
devices which might have distinguished to us the 
beauties, orders, ornaments, proportions, or symme- 
tries, of some or all of the rules, modes, or orders of 
architecture, either from the plains of Shinar, from 
Egypt, Jerusalem, 'Tadmore, or Greece; or have re- 
tained some geometrical problems, on which the 
general principles of proportion in architecture were 
grounded or demonstrated: but instead of that, it is 
well known to us, that there is nothing of that kind 
revealed. On the contrary, our mysteries are totally 
abstracted from the rules of mechanics: they are re- 
lative to religion and morality, and are conducive to 
pious works: they are unfurnished with any type, sym- 
bol, or character, but what appertains to demonstrate 
the servants and devotces of the great Mirovgxrim 
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uniting in any one enterprize, save the holy war; and 
from thence, we most rationally must conceive, the 
present number of masons dispersed over the face of 
Europe was principally derived. The Amonian rites 
are almost totally extinguished, religious zeal has im- 
brued the sword in carnage, and Europe has groaned 
under persecutions; the Romans extirpated the Druids, 
Christians have glutted their cruel hands with slaugh- 
ter, bigotry and enthusiasm in every age have reigned 
in bloodshed.— By the crusades, the number of our 
society would be greatly augmented; the occasion itself 
would revive the rules of Masonry, they being so well 
adapted to that purpose, and also proſessional of the 
Christian faith, from whence sprang the spirit of the 


enterprize.— After these pursuits subsided, bodies of 


men would be found in every country from whence the 
levies were called; and what would preserve the so- 
ciety in every state, even during the persecutions of 
zealots, the Master Masons Order, under its present 
principles, is adapted to every sect of Christians. It 
originated from the earliest æra of Christianity, in 
honor to, or in conſession of, the religion and faith 
of Christians, before the poison of sectaries was dif- 
fused over the church. : 


To the ancient rules, deduced from Solomon, 
other laws, rules, and ordinances were added, during 
the enterprizes of the crusaders, for the prevention of 
riot, luxury, and disorder; and for maintaining that 
necessary subordination, which the command of such 
armies required. Many of those rules we retain in 
the conduct and government of our lodge, which can 
in no wise be deduced from any other original. 
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LECTURE XIV. 


A COROLLARY, 


WI will conclude these lectures, with collect- 
ing into one view, the propositions and maxims which 
have engaged our attention throughout the whole 
work; thereby to give a clear idea of the mysteries of 
Masonry, the progression and spirit of its institution, 
origin, and present state. 


Wx may have seemed prolix, and appear to have 
filled our argumentsor representations with repetitions; 
but where that seeming impropriety takes place, it was 
necessary to urge a position which contended with 


some accepted error, prepossession, or vulgar prejudice. 


From the ancient rites and ceremonies which 
we have laid before you, it will be easy for you to trace 
the origins of our own rites, and to discover the foun- 
dations on which our society was erected. It is evident 
they had their progress in the post-deluvian world from 
Ham, We have been under a necessity sometimes to 
use terms of art, or expressions which to others may 
not carry distinct and clear images; but to the brethren, 
breathe an energy which flows from the united force 
of technical terms, symbols, and hieroglyphics. When 
we speak of Masons under the denomination of a 
society, we mean Masons as embodied in lodges, ac- 
cording to the present manners in which such lodges 
are held. Our antiquity is in our principles, maxims, 
language, learning, and religion: those we derive 
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from Eden, from the patriarchs, and from the sages 
of the east; all which are made perfect under the 
christian dispensation. —The light and doctrines which 
we possess, are derived from the beginning of time, 
and have descended through this long succession of 
ages uncorrupted; but our modes and manners are de- 
duced from the different æras of paradise, the building 
of the temple at Jerusalem, and the christian revela- 
tion. 


WE have explained to you, that the structure of 
the lodge is a pattern of the universe, and that the first 
entry of a Mason represents the first worship of the 
true God. — We have retained the Egyptian symbols 
of the gun and mon, as the emblems of God's power, 
eternity, omnipresence, and benevolence; and thereby 
we signify, that we are the children of light, and that 
the first foundation of our profession, is the knowledge 
and adoration of the Almighty, Marenga who seateth 
himself in the centre of the heavens :—we derive 
from the Druids many of the Amonian rites ; and are 
bold to say, that we retain more of the ceremonial 
and doctrines of the Druids, than is to be found in thc 
whole world besides; and have saved from oblivion, 
many of their religious rites, in our initiation to the 
rst degree of Masonry, which otherwise would have 
Slept in eternity. These we seem to have mixed and 
tempered with the principles of the Essenes, who are 


a sect as ancient as the departure of the children of 


Israel out of Egypt.—The philosophy of the Egyptians, 
and the manners, principles, and customs of the He- 
brews, were introduced to this land by the Phœnicians, 
and make 2 part of our profession, so far as they are 
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adapted to the worship of Nature's great Author, un- 
polluted by idolatry. 


Wr hold our grand festival on the day of St. Jahn, 
which is midsummer day; in which we celebrate that 
season when the sun is in its greatest altitude, and in 


the midst of its prolific powers: the great type of the 
omnipotence of the Deity. 


Tar famous lawyer, Lord Cook, in his Treatise 
on Littleton's Institutes, says,“ Prudent antiquity did 
*« for more solemnity and better memory and observa- 


ce tion of that which is to be done, express substances 
«© under cerenionies.“ 


IT has been pointed out to you, that the furni- 


{ures of the lodge are emblems excitive of morality and 
good government: Prudence shines in the centre, or 
if you would apply this object to mote sacred princi- 
ples, it represents the blazing star which conducted 
the wise men to Bethlehem, and proclaimed the pre- 
sence of the Son of God. It is here placed in your view, 
that you may remember to work out the works of sal- 
vation, which is at hand: --and that you may pass on 
in acts of strict propriety with great alacrity, the Tassa- 
lata or Mosaic-work intimates to you, the chequered 
diversity and uncertainty of human affairs; that you 
may not set your hearts on the things of this world, 
but lay. up your treasures where the rust cannot deface 
their polish and lustre, neither can the moth despoil 
the garment for the wedding-feast. 


To protect and support us under the infirmities 
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of nature, and lead us to the paths of propriety, the 
book of true knowledge is in the lodge z -the Matter cir. 
cumscribes you, as with the sweep of the compass: 
and the (quare is your trial, whereby you shall prove 
the rectitude and uniformity of your manners. 


In the next lecture it was demonstrated to you, 
that to be a worthy servant in the temple of God, you 
must be cloathed with innacence, that your service may 
stand in approbation, and you may be accepted in 
heaven. -Our jewels are emblems of that good work- 
ing in a moral mind which adorns the life of man; 


faith, charity, and uprightness. 


In the succeeding lecture, you were led to a dis- 
cernment of the second race of the servants of God, 
under the Mosaic law ; the truth being stripped of the 
errors of idolatry.---This stage is adapted to the second 
gradation of Masonry, 


WE have argued for the propriety of our adopting 
geometry in this society, as being a science, from whence 
the mighty powers of God are revealed and demon- 
strated to mankind. 


AFTERWARDS the estate of the worshippers of 
the Deity, was attended to under the corruptions of 
the house of Israel, and under the rottenness of the 
old law.—In this assembly of christians, it is in no 
wise requisite to attempt an argument on the necessity 
which there was upon earth for a Mediator and Saviour 
for man:—in the rubbish, superstitions, ceremonials, 


and filth of the Jewish temple, the true worship of 
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God was buried and confounded, and innocence became 
only the ornaments of its monument. — Then it was 
that the Divinity, looking down with an eye of com- 
miseration on the deplorable state of man, in his mer- 
cy and love sent us a Preceptor and Mediator, who 
Should teach to us the doctrine of regeneration, and 
raise us from the sepulchre of sin, to which the human 
race had resigned themselves: he gave to us the pre- 
cepts of that acceptable service, Where with his father 
should be well pleased: he made the sacriſice of expi- 
ation, and becoming the ſirst- fruits of them that slept, 
manifested to mankind the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting.---In the Master's Order this 
whole doctiine is symbolized, and the christian con- 
duct is by types presented to us. 


We Masms have adopted three particular charac- 
teristics, Secrecy, charity, and brotherly love.T Our sense 
of these three great duties, has been explained and of 
what especial import they are of to Masons; or to men 
who have separated themselves from the rest of man- 
kind, and professed they are servants of him aho ruleth 
in the midst of Heaven, 


LasTLyY, we have attempted to examine into the 
origin of our society, and in many instances, wandering 
without evidence, have been left to probability in con- 
jecture only. At doth not now seem material to us what 
our originals and predecessors were, if we occupy our- 
selves in the true Spirit of Masonry; in that divine 
spirit which inspired the patriarchs when they erec- 
ted altars unto the Lord; if we are true servants to 
our king, faithful and true to our chartered liberties, 
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Christians in profession and in practice, and to each 
other, and mankind in general, affectionate and up- 
right. 


WHETHER Mans were originally builders or 
religious, it matters not to us in this age: comparing 
these works with the righteousness to which you have 
been exhorted, the honor of antiquity would be swal- 
lowed up in the virtues of practice, and in the splen- 
dor of that /zght of acceptation, which at once proclaims 
to the world that we are servants of the true God, who 


saves our souls alive. 


Ir our ceremonies mean not the matter which 
has been expressed; if they imply not the moral and 
religious principles which we have endeavoured to un- 
veil; It may be asked of you, Matous, what they do 
imply, import, or indicate ? 


Can we presume $0 many learned and noble per- 
sonages would, for many successive ages, have been 
steady members of this fraternity, if the mysteries 
were unimportant, and the ceremonies unintelligible? 
Alt cannot be; — take away their Spirit, and they be- 
come ridiculous. 


HaTH it been for ages a maxim of foolish sport, 
to introduce men to a silly snare, in which the guide, 
having been entrapped into ridicule, longs to laugh at 
another for revenge?—lt is too ridiculous to be pre- 
sumed.— Besides, if it was only so, the snare might be 
formed and ornamented with simple things, and there 
was-no need to introduce sacred matters into the device. 
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his renders the conjecture so absurd, that it will 
bear no further animadversions. 


We Mavens profess that we are pilgrims in pro- 
gression from the east. 


Tun Almighty planted a garden in the cat, 
wherein he placed the perfection of human nature, the 
ſirst man full of innocence and divine knowledge, and 
ſull of honor, even bearing the image of God. 


LEARNING had its first progression from the eat 
after the flood; the Egyptians were the first who repre- 
sented the zodiac, and the first who demonstrated the 
wisdom of the great Architect of the World in the revo- 
lutions of the heavens: they were the first projectors 
of the science of Geometry. 


Ix regard to the doctrine of our Saviour and the 
christian revelation, it proceeded from the east. 


Tus star which proclaimed the birth of the Son 
of God, appeared in the eat. 


Tux cant was an expression used by the prophets 
to denote the Redeemer. 


From thence it may well be conceived, that we 
Should profess our progress to be from thence; if we 
profess by being Masns, that we are a society of the 
servants of that Divinity, whose abode is with the Fa- 
ther coeternal, in the centre of the heavens, 


U 
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Bur if we proſess no such matter, then why 
Should not we have alledged our progress to have been 
ſrom the north, and the regions of chaos and darkness ? 


Bor we will, my brethren, forbear all further 
argument, and close the labours of the year with a sin- 
cere exhortation, that you will continue to act in this 
society as upright and religious men:—that you will 
exert yourselves in the promotion of its honor; —and let 
the wicked and ignorant revile ever s0 maliciously, be 
strenuous in your duties, as Marons and as Brethren: — 
exercise your benevolence with openness of heart, and 
your charity with cordiality, and not as hypocrites :— 
with attention endeavour to arrive at the utmost know- 
ledge of your profession, the end of which, we boldly 
proclaim to you, is to work out the avorks of righteousness. 
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A CHARGE 


FOR THE FESTIVAL OF ST. JOHN. 


Brethren, 


Brig this day, by your choice, exalted into 
this chair, it is the ſervent wish of my heart, to render 
myself as little undeserving as possible of the distin- 
guished honour: many important duties has a MASTER 
of a Lodge to perform. To give insruction is one; I 
do not however presume upon any superior abilities to 
dictate to my brethren; yet I think it incumbent upon 
me, whilst I have the honour to sit in this chair, on 
this and all other such occasional festivities, and think 
my office requires it of me, to exhort you to consider 
the nature of our institution, and to remind you of the 
duties it prescribes. These duties are very various and 
important, and have this day, I doubt not, been expa- 
tiated upon in many places, by revercnd Brethren in the 


zolemn Temple. 


Our ORDER instructs us in our duty to the great 
Artificer of the Univerte, directs us to behave as be- 
comes creatures to their Creator ; to be satisfied with 
his dispensations, and always to rely upon him, whosc 
awisd2m cannot mistake our happiness, whose go-dness 


cannot contradict it. 


Ir directs us to be peaceable gubjecte, to give no 
umbrage to the civil oꝛuers, and never to be concerned 
in plots and conspiracies against the evel/-teing of the 
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nation; and, as political matters have sown the seeds 
of discord among the nearest relations, and most inti- 
mate friends, e are wisely enjoined in our assemblies, 


never to speak of them. 


IT instructs us in our duty to our neighbour ; 
teaches us not to injure him in any of his connections, 
and in all our dealings with him to act with justice and 


impartiality. It discourages defamation ; it bids us not 


to circulate any 20 ier of infamy, improve any hint of 
S1uspicion, or publish any failure of conduct. It orders us 
to be faithful to our trusts; not to deceive him who re- 
lieth upon us; to be above the meanness of dissimula- 
tion; to let the words of our mouths express the 
thoughts of our hearts; and whatsoever we promise, 
religiously to perſorm. 


Ir teaches inviolable secrecy ; bids us to the unen- 
lightened never to discover our mystic rites, nor betray 
the confidence a brother has placed in us. It warms 
our hearts with true philanthropy, which directs us 
never to permit a wretched fellow-creature to pass 
unnoticed. It makes us stifle enmity, wrath, and dis- 
sention; and nourishes love, peace, friendship, and 
every social virtue; it tells us to seek our happiness in 
the happiness we bestow, and to love our neighbour a8 


ourselves. 


Ir informs us that we are children of one Father; 
that man is an infirm short-lived creature, who passes 
away like a shadow; that he is hastening to that place 
where human titles and distinctions are not considered; 
where the trappings of pride will be taken away, and 
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virtue alone have the pre-eminence; and, thus instruet- 
ed, we profess, that merit is the only proper distinction. 
We are not to vaunt ourselves upon our riches, or our 
honours, but to cloath ourselves with humility ; to 
condescend to men of low estate; to be the friends of 
merit in whatever rank we find it. We are connected 
with men of the most indigent circumstances, and in 
the Lodge, (though our order deprives no man of the 
honour due to his dignity or character) we rank as 
brethren on a level; and out of a Lodge, we consider 
the most abject wretch as belonging to the great fra- 
ternity of mankind; and therefore, when it is in our 
power, it is our duty to support the distressed, and 
patronize the neglected. 


Ir directs us to divest ourselves of confined and 
bigotted notions, and teaches us, that humanity is the 
goul of religion, We never suffer any religious dis- 
putes in our Lodges, and, as Masons, we only pursue 
the universal religion, the religion of nature, Wor— 
shippers of the God of mercy, «ve believe that in every 
nation, he that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted of him. All Masons, therefore, whether 
Christians, eus, Mahomedans, who violate not the rule 
of right, written by the ALMIGHTY upon the tables 
of the heart; who & fear him, and work righteousness, 
abe are to acknowledge as brethren; and, though we 
take different roads, we are not to be angry with, or 
persecute each other on that account. We mean to 
travel to the same place; we Lu that the end of our 
journey is the same; and we all affectionately hope to 
meet in the Lodge of perfect happiness: how lovely 
is an institution fraught with sentiments like thesc!— 
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How agreeable must it be to him who is seated on 2 
throne of everlasting mercy ! To that God who is no 


respecter of persons! 


Ir instructs us likewise in our duty to ourselves; 
it teaches us to set just bounds to our desires; to put 
a cutb upon our sensual appetites to walk uprightly, 


Our Order excludes women ; not that it refuses 
to pay a proper regard to the lovely part of the creation, 
or that it imagines they would not implicitly obey the 
strictest laws of secrecy; but we know if they were 
admitted to our assemblies, that our bosoms must often 
be inflamed by love; that jealousy would sometimes 
be the consequence; that then we should no longer be 
kind brethren, but detestable rivals; and that our har- 
monious institution would by that means be weakened, 
if not subverted: but, though our order excludes 
women, it does not forbid our enjoying the pleasures of 
love, yet it bids us enjoy them in such a manner as the 
laws of conscience, ociety, and temperance permit: it 
commands us for momentary gratification, not to 
destroy the peace of families; not to take away the 
happiness (a happiness with which grandeur and riches 
are not to be compared) which those experience whose 
hearts are united by loye,—not to profane the first and 
most holy institution of nature, 


To enjoy the blessings sent by divine beneſicence, 
it tells us, is virtue and obedience; but it bids us to avoid 
the allurements of intemperance, whose short hours of 
jollity are followed by zedious days of pain and dejec- 
tion; whose joys turn to madness, and lead to diseases, 
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and to death. Such are the duties which our Order 
teaches us, and MasoN RT, the heavenly Genius, seems 
now thus to address us: 


«Tae ORDER I have established, in every part 
of it, shews consummate im, founded on moral and 
yocial virtue; it is supported by Strength, and adorned 
by beauty; for every thing is found in it that can make 
zociety agreeable: in the most striking manner, I teach 
you to act with propriety in every tation of life; the 
fools and implements of architecture, and every thing 
about you, I have contrived to be most expressive 
symbols to convey to you the strongest moral truths.— 
Let your improvement be proportionable to your in- 
structions. Be not content with the name only of FRRR 
Masod ;—invested with my ancient and honourable 


badge, be Mavons indeed. Think not that it consists 


enly in meeting and going through the ceremonies 
which I have appointed; these ceremonies, in such 
an order as mine, are necessary, but they are the most 
immaterial part of it, and there are weightier matters 
which you must not omit. To be Masons indeed, is 
to put in practice the lessons of wisdom and morality, 


« W1TH reverential gratitude, therefore, chear- 
fully worship the ErERNAL PROVIDENCcE; bow down 
yourselves in filial and submissive obedience to the 
unerring direction of the mighty Builder; work by his 
perfect plans, and your ediſices shall be beautiful and 


everlasting. 


«© I COMMAND you to love your neighbour z 
stretch forth the hand of relief to him, if he be in 
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necessity; if he be in danger, run to his assistance; 
tell him the truth if he be deceived ; if he be unjustly 
reproached and neglected, comfort his soul, and sooth 
it to tranquillity : you cannot shew your gratitude to 
your Creator in a more amiable light, than in your 
mutual regard for each other. 


«© PRIDE not yourselves upon your birth, (it is of 
no consequence of what parents any man is born, 
provided he be a man of merit ;) or your honours, (they 
are the objects of envy and intemperance, and must 
ere long be laid in the dust;) or your riches, (they 
cannot gratify the wants they create ;) but be meek 
and lowly of heart: I reduce all conditions to a pleaſing 
and rational equality ; pride was not made for man, and 
he that humbleth himself sball be exalted. 


« I am not gloomy and austere ; I am a preacher 
of MoraLiTty, but not cruel and severe; for I strive to 
render it lovely to you by the charm of pleasures, which 
leave no sting behind; by moral music, rational joy, 
and harmless gaiety. I bid you not to abstain from the 
pleasures of society, or the innocent enjoyments of 
love and wine: to abstain from them is to frustrate the 
intentions of Providence. I enjoin you not to conse- 
crate your hours to solitude; society is the true sphere 
of human virtue: and no life can be pleasing to Gop, 
but what is use ful to man. On this festival, in which 
well-pleased, my Sons, I see you assemble to honour 
me, be happy, let no pensive looks profane the general 
Joy, let sorrow cease, let none be wretched ; and let 
pleasure and her bosom friends attend the social board. 
Pleasure is a stranger to every malignant and unsocial 
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passion; is formed to expand, to exhilarate, and to 
humanize the heart. But pleasure is not to be met 
with at the table of turbulent festivity: at such meet- 
ings there is often the vociferation of merriment, but 
very seldom the tranquillity of chearfulness; the 
company inflame their imaginations to a kind of mo- 
mentary jollity, by the help of wine and riot; and 
consider it as the first business of the night to stu- 
pify recollection, and lay that reason asleep, which 
disturbs their gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat 
from ruin. True pleasure disclaims all connection 
with indecency and excess; and declines the society 
of riot roaring in the jollity of heart. A sense of the 
dignity of human nature always accompanies it, and it 
admits not of any thing that is degrading. Temperance 
and chearfulness are its constant attendants at the social 
board; but the too lively sallies of the latter are always 
restrained by the moderation of the former. And yet, 
my Sons, to what do there restraints of Masonry, and the 
instruction I give you with respect to pleasure amount? 
They may all be comprized in a few words not to 
hurt yourselves, and not to hurt others, by a wrong 
pursuit of pleasure. Within these bounds pleasure is 
lawful; beyond them it becomes criminal, because it 
is ruinous. Are these restrains any other than what a 
Mason would chuse to impose on himself ? I call you 
not to renounce pleasure, but to enjoy it with safety. 
Instead of abridging it, I exhort you to pursue it on an 
extensive plan. I propose measures for securing its 
pos session, and for prolonging its duration. 


« Ox this Fe:tival, I say, Be happy] But, remem- 
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ber new, and always remember, you are Masons ; and 


act in such a manner, that the eyes of the censorious 
may see nothing in your conduct worthy of reproof ; 
and that the tongue of the slanderer may have nothing 
to censure, but be put to silence. Be models of virtue 
to mankind, (examples profit more than precepts) lead 
uncorrupt lives, do the thing which is right, and speak 


the truth from your heart; for truth is always consistent 


with itself, and needs nothing to help it out. It is 
always near at hand, and sits upon your lips, and is 
ready to drop out before you are aware: whereas a lie 
is troublesome, and sets a man's invention upon the 


rack; and one falschood needs a great many more to 


support it. Slander not your neighbour, nor do him 


any other evil; but let your good actions convince the 


world of the wisdom and advantages of my institution. 
Oh! my Sons! the unworthiness of some of those 
who have been initiated into my order; but who have 
not made themselves acquainted with me; and who, 
because I am a friend to rational gaiety, have ignorantly 
thought excesses might be indulged in, have been dis- 


graceful to themselves, and have discredited me. 


«© I THEREFORE warn you to be particularly 
cautious not to initiate any but such as are worthy : be 
well assured that their conduct is regulated by virtue, 
and their bosoms enflamed with the love of knowledge. 
All are not proper to be admitted into Masonry, whose 
influence ought to be universal, but whose privileges 
should not be made too common; and you are well 
convinced that there are me amongst us who take the 
shadow for the substance, who are acquainted with the 
ceremonies, but catch not the spirit, of the profession. 
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« Ar the initiation of a candidate, you ought to 
explain to him the nature and advantages of the order, 
that his mind may be early and agreeably imprest with 
its great importance. With the different lectures it is 
your duty to be ell acquainted ; and you should con- 
stantly endeavour to display the beauties, and to illus- 
trate the difficult parts of them in the most agreeable 
manner, Then will the man of genius and liberal 
education associate with you, and contribute to your 
mutual pleasure and improvement. 


« YE are connected, my Sons, by sacred ties; I 
warn you never to weaken, never to be forgetful of 
them, I have only to add, that I wish you happy.— 
Virtue, my Sons, confers peace of mind here, and happi- 
ness in the regions of immortality.” 
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AN ADDRESS 


FOR 4 VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTION, TOWARDS ix. 
CREASING THE FUND FOR CHARITY, AND ALSO 
FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF A COLLECTION Td 


DISTRESSED BRETHREN, 


Cuakrry, in the works of moralists, is defined 
to be the love of our brethren, or a kind of brotherly 
affection, by which we are to understand.that generous 
principle of the goul, which respects the human species 
as one family, created by an all-wise Being, and placed 
on this globe for the mutual arsictance of each other; it 
must be unfeigned, constant, and out of no other design 
than their happiness : this 1s the attractive principle, or 
power, that draws men together and unites them in 
bodies politic, families, societies, and the various orders 
and denominations among men. Such are the general 
sentiments entertained of this virtue, and what the 


moralists define it to be at this day. 


Bur as most of these are partial, contracted, or 
confined to a particular country, religion, or opinion; 
our order, on the contrary, is calculated to unite man- 
Kind as one family: every individual of which is cement- 
ed with the rest, and has a just claim to friendship and 
regard. 


You are taught that the divine Artificer has thus 
cemented you for the pieservation of harmony in that 
system of things which his unerring isdom has thought 
st to establish: that it is not your own immediate en- 
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deavours to which you are indebted for what you enjoy; 
the diligence by which you have acquired, or the genius by 
which you have commanded the goods of fortune, were 
given to you by the Supreme Benevolence; and given not 
as emoluments to yourselves only, or only to be em- 
ployed for your own advantage; that he is the common 
Father ef all; that he regards the whole species as his 
children, nor excludes the meanest from his paternal 
care; and that his mercies (however partially they may 
ſeem to bestowed) are not given for the advantage of a 
feu, but of the whole : if He, therefore, have dealt 
moce favourable with you than with thouſands around 
you, equally the works of his hands, and who have the 
same claim to his beneficence, look upon yourselves as 
the happy agents employed by him for distributing his 
goodness to others; shew by your love to man, your 
gratitude to Gop; be truly thankful, and obey his pre- 
cepts. © Ye are only the stewards of his unlimited 
bounty,” and are therefore, to look upon every human 
creaturez © whatever has the character of a man, and 
wears the same image of Gop that you do,” as truly 
your brethren, and having a just claim to your kind- 
ness. 


Tux objects of true CHarITY, among Mans, 
are merit and virtue in distress; persons who are in- 
capable of extricating themselves from misfortunes in 
the journey through life; industrious men from inevit- 
able accidents and acts of providence fallen into ruin; 
widows left survivors of their husbands, by whose 
labours they subsisted; orphans, in tender years, left 
naked to the world; and the aged, whose spirits are 
exhausted, whose arms are unhraced by time, and 
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thereby rendered unable to procure for themselves that 
sustenance they could accomplish in their youthful 
days. 


Fox which purpose, the feelings of the heart 
ought to direct the hand of Charity, which requires us 
to be divested of every idea of superiority, and to 
estimate ourselves as being of the same rank and race 


of men. In this disposition of mind we may be sus- 


ceptible of those sentiments which Charity delighteth 
in; and feel the woes and miseries of others with a 
genuine and true sympathy of soul: in sincerity and 
truth, and without dissimulation or hypocrisy, we 
should be always ready to commiserate distress; our 
band ever ready to relieve it, and bind up the hearts 
which sorrow has broken; and thus experience the 
exalted happiness of communicating happiness ta 
others. 


WurilsT free from care, we are enjoying the 
blessings of providence, we should not forget to raise 
the drooping spirits, and exhilarate the desponding 
hearts of our indigent brethren; and whilst we know 
one worthy brother deprived of the necessaries of life, 
we ought not to ravel in its superfluities. 


Tux very key-stone, as it were, of our mystical 
fabric is Charity, Let us cherish this amiable virtue, 
let us consider it as the vital principle of the society, 
the constant rule of our actions, and the just square by 
which we regulate our dealings with all mankind. — 
And though pity may plead, in more tender and elo- 


quent terms, for the distresses of a brother; yet let us 
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be ready to extend the hand of relief, as far as our 
circumstances will admit, to misfortunes of every kind, 


wherever they meet us. 


Bor money is not the only thing the unfortunate 
stand in need of; compassion points out many resources, 
to those who are not rich, for the relief of the indigent; 
such as consolation, advice, protection, &c. The 
distressed often stand in need only of a tongue to make 
known their complaints; they often want no more than 
a word which they cannot speak, a reason they are 
ashamed to give, or entrance at the door of a great 
man, which they cannot obtain. 


THEREFORE whilst you are in plenty, regaling 
and enjoying the blessings sent you by the beneficent 
Parent of the universe, you will not be deaf to the 
pathetic voice of compassion, or divest yourselves of 
benevolent thoughts and social affections; you will not 
shut out from your minds the calamitics of distressed 
brethren, to whom a morsel of bread is wanting; nor 
forget your obligations as men, your obligations as 
Masons, to relieve them. 


WHEN you have afforded the children of misfor- 
tune such consolation as prudence directs, you will 
enjoy the pleasures presented to you with greater relish: 
I say, as prudence directs; for you are not under 
Such obligations to liberality that nothing will excuse 
you from it: Masonry teaches you, that charity must 
be preceded by justice: and, unless a distressed brother's 
calamities call for instant assistance, when humanity 
prompts you to bestow bounties; or when others call 
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upon you so to do; you must not be unmindful of those 
whom nature has more immediately connected to you, 


Ir you cannot bestow alms on the necessitous, you 


may recommend them to those who can; you may drop 


a tear over their misfortunes, and in something or 
other be serviceable to them; and in whatever way you 
can contribute your mite, CHARITY with pleasure will 
accept of it; she will consider the principles by which 
you were influenced, and if these were proper, she will 
tell you, you have done your duty ; that you have her 
applause ; and that, in due time, you will plenteously 
gather the happy fruits of your benevolence. 


Tat man who loves his fellow-creatures, who 
sympathizes in their miseries, and who anxiously 
wishes it was in his power to relieve them, though his 
circumstances allow him to give no pecuniary assist- 
ance, is very charitable : for gifts and alms are the 
expressions, not the essence, of this virtue. A man 
may bestow great sums on the poor and indigent with- 
out being charitable 3 and may be charitable when he 
is not able to bestow any thing. Charity therefore is 
2 habit of good-will or benevolence in the soul, which 
disposes us to the love, assistance, and relief of man- 
kind, especially of those who stand in need of it. 


By inspiring gladness into a heart oppressed with 
want, you receive the most rapturous, — the most du- 
rable pleasure, of which the heart is capable: and 80 
far as you are thoroughly sensible of the satisfaction 
which arises from doing good, and that the best way of 
enlarging human happiness, is by communicating it to 
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others, so truly are you Maso0Ns; and as such you will 
always have a tear of tenderness ready to shed over the 
unfortunate, and be ever ready to do them kind offices; 
your hands will never be shut when benevolence com- 
mands them to be opened; and when a collection is to 
be made for charitable purposes, you will chearfully 
throw in your mite to increase it. 


WHATEVER collection is now made, you may be 
assured will be religiously appropriated for the purposes 
for which you design it ; industrious, but unfortunate 
brethren, and not the idle and dissolute, will be par- 
takers of it: some part of it will go to the dwellings 
of poverty and disease, ere to procure bread for the 
hungry, and medicines for the sick; and some part of 
it will rejoice the hearts of the aged. 
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A SHORT CHARGE 


GENERALLY GIVEN TO NEW-ADMITTED 
BRETHREN. 


Yov are now admitted, by the unanimous con- 
sent of our Lodge, a fellow of our most ancient and 
honourable society; ancient as having subsisted from 
time immemorial, and honourable, as tending in every 
particular to render a man $0, that will be conformable 
to its glorious precepts. 'The greatest monarchs in all 
ages, as well of Asia and Africa as of Eourope, have 
been encouragers of the royal art, and many of them 
have presided as grand-masters over the Masons in their 
respective dominions; not thinking it any diminution 
of their imperial dignities to level themselves with their 
brethren in Masonry, and to act as they did. The 
world's great Architect is our Supreme Master, and the 
unerring rule he has given us, is that by which we 
work. Religious disputes ate never suffered in our 
Lodge; for, as Free Masms, we only pursue the uni- 
versal religion of nature: this is the cement which 
unites men of the most different principles in one sacred 
band, and brings together those who were the most 
distant from each other. | | 


THERE are Zhree general heads of duty which 
Masons ought always to observe, viz. to God, our 
neighbours, and ourselves. To God, in never mentioning 
his name but with that reverential awe which becomes 
a creature to bear to his Creator; and to look upon 
him always as the Summum Bonum, which we came into 
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the world to enjoy; and, according to that view, to re- 
gulate all our pursuits. To our neighbour, in acting 
vpon the Square, or doing as we would be done by. To 
ourselves, in avoiding all intemperance and excess, 
whereby we may be led into a behaviour unbecoming 
dur laudable profession. 


In the State, a Mason is to act as a peaceable and 
dutiful subject, conforming chearfully to the govern- 
ment under which he lives: he is to pay a due deference 
to his superiors; and from his inferiors he is rather to 
receive honour with some reluctance, than to extort it: 
he is to be a man of benevolence and charity, not sitting 
down contented while his fellow-creatures (but much 
more his brethren) are in want, and it 1s in his power, 
without prejudicing himselt or family, to relieve them. 
In the Lodge he is to behave with all due decorum, lest 
the beauty and harmony thereof should be disturbed 
ar.d broken. He is to be obedient to the Master and 
presiding officers, and to apply himself closely to the 
business of ſasonry, that he may sooner become a pro- 
ficient therein, both for his own credit, and for that of 
the Lodge. He is not to neglect his necessary avoca- 
tions for the sake of Masonry, nor to involve himself in 
quarrels with those who, through ignorance, may speak 
evil of or ridicule it. He is to be a lover of che arts 
and sciences, and to take all opportunities of improving 
himself therein, If he recommends a friend to be a 
Mason, he must vouch him to be such as he really be- 
lieves will conform to the aforesaid duties; lest by his 
misconduct at any time the Lodge should pass under 
some evil imputations.— Nothing can prove more 
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shocking to all faithful Masons, than to see any of their 
brethren profane, or break through the sacred rule of 
their order; and such as can do it, they wish had never 
been admitted. 
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A CHARGE, 


DELIVERED TO SEVERAL NEWLY INITIATED 
BRETHREN, 


Brethren, 


Wrozver considers the dignity of his own 
nature, or consults his own ease, safety, comfort, or 
happiness, will soon find them all to be founded in gocial 
life; in friendly intercourse, in communications of 
knowledge and pleasure, in mutual assistance and 
zupport, we are a blessing to each other. And, with 
the sincerest joy, I welcome you into a Society, to which 
the good report and persausion of your own worth and 
moral character have introduced you; and wherein I 
hope you will give and receiye reciprocal pleasure, 
satisfaction, and benefit, | 


KnowLEDGE and virtue, my brethren, are the 
objects of our pursuit; these are the foundations which 
are laid by the GREAT ARCHITECT of the wniverse, 
upon which our wise master-builders have rested se- 
cure, and compleated a fabric in truth, strength, and 
beauty, which will stand unshaken till time shall be no 


more. 


Do Maut then arrogate to themselves every 
thing that is great, good, and honourable ? By no 
means. The gates of knowledge, and the paths of 
truth and beauty, are open to every one who decires to 
enter and walk therein. But this I affirm, that Masonry 
favours us with great and peculiar advantages; which, 
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if duly improved, and properly attended to, ouglit (6 
exalt us above the rest of mankind. Though every good 
man is prepared in his heart to be a Mason, yet none 
but ourselves can know those ties and obligations, those 
particular privileges by which we are distinguished, and 
which afford us the fairest opportunities of accomplish- 
ing our present honour and happiness, and of securing 
eternal felicity ; but, like every other display of light 
and truth, will, if abused, greatly aggravate our vice and 
folly. Favour me then with your candid attention, 
whilst I propose a few things to your serious consider- 


ation, which I hope may impress your minds with a 


proper sense of the importance of those objects and 
pursuits which we recommend and enjoin of the privi- 
teges to which you are now admitted, and of the real 
benefits, of which I hope you will shortly partake. 


Our belief in the great Gop, the Architect and 
Ruler of nature; a submission to his will, and reliance 
on his protection; a devout and diligent enquiry into 
his works, and the laws by which he governs the natural 
and moral world; a due observance of moral dies and 
obligations, with universal charity, being our first and 
leading principles; so our society admits and embraces 
all good men, of whatever sect, country, or religious per- 
Suasion, No institution in the world was ever more 
comprehensive; harmony, peace, and brotherly love, 
are the great ornaments of our Lodges; and whatever 
interrupts them is inimical to our constitution, and in 
every well regulated Lodge should be severely repre- 
hended. 


You are therefore cautiously to avoid all religious 
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disputes; as quarrels from this source have ever been 
found prejudicial, and often destructive, to society.— 
Let every brother freely enjoy his own opinion, but not 
lord it over another, nor introduce any particular intri- 
cate wranglings into the Lodge. Our religion is not 
founded in subtle metaphysical disquisitions, or angry 
disputations about forms, opinions, and ceremonies, 
but upon a good life and practice. : 

PoL1TICAL disputes, having an equal tendency to 
inſlame the passions and sour the temper, are therefore, 
with equal propriety, excluded from our Lodges. You 
are enjoined to pay a due obedience to the laws, and 
respect to the government of your country; and to live 
as peaceable subjects, but never to disturb or embroil 
the Lodge with your particular opinions of state affairs, 


NEerTHER are you to let any private quarrels or 
animosities accompany you, to defile what is peculiarly 
devoted to the purest brotherly love. If you differ 
from any of your brethren, hear them with patience, 
and reasqn with coolness and moderation ; and take 
care that hastiness of temper or expression betray you 
not into an improper behaviour. It would indeed be 
well if every wrangling, overbearing, turbulent, or mis- 
chievous temper could be utterly excluded from our 
Lodges. We have all our imperfections, prejudices, 
and passions; but Masons profess, and should study and 
labour diligently to reform or suppress them; to bear 
with the infirmities of our brethren, which are never 
helped by wrath or contention; but may be much 
ass1sted by mutual aſſection and good offices. 
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Yov are likewise exhorted to avoid, especially 
whilst the Lodge is sitting, a certain levity of behaviour, 
and trifling impertinence; which, however harmless it 
may be thought, is seldom consistent with good man- 
ners; but is more highly culpable, when it rudely draws 
the attention of your brethren from important truths and 
rational pleasures , it is inconsistent with your charac» 
ters as Masons, gentlemen, or good moral men; it 
shews a contempt of the company, where true polite- 
ness ought to appear in mutual respect. 


Tux laying or offering of wagers is justly prohibited 
as incompatible with the dignity of our conversation. 


You are likewise enjoined to refrain from all 
profane and obscene discourse. The first is an inso- 
lent contempt of the gupreme God, who, both in our 
outward conversation and deportment, and the inmost 
recesses of our minds, claims our highest adoration and 
reverence ; the other is brutal and unmanly, a most 
indecent affront and injury to that sex, which, though 
not admitted into our Lodges, we are bound, as Masons 
and men, tenderly to respect, support, and defend. 


You punctual and willing attendance upon our 
stated meetings is expected, so far as it may not interfere 
with your duty to yourself, family, or friends; but you 
are by no means required to neglect your private affairs 
or proper business on this account, Diligence and 


. Fidelity in our respective callings and professions are 


what Masonry recommends and enforces, but ought 
never to interrupt. | 
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As the worrhipful Matter and pretiding officers are 
placed in their several departments by the voice of the 
brethren, you are required to behave towards them with 
a becoming respect, to address them by their accu tomed 
titles, and candidly submit to their just orders, admo- 
nitions, and reproofs; consider that every affront to 
them is an offence to the whole society, whom they re- 
present, and over whom they are appointed to pres ide. 


As the different regular Lodges and brethren, 
wherever dispersed, not only through this kingdom, but 
over the whole face of the globe, are united into one 
grand body; provincial and general officers, whose duty 
it is to preside over all the Lodges in their several pro- 
vinces or districts, are appointed by the fraternity, to 
preserve all the ancient laws and land-marks of the 
constitution; and every thing relative to the general 
interests of Masonry ought, by them, to be duly 
weighed and properly regulated. We are therefore to 
pay a due regard to the book of canctitutiont, which is 
published by their authority; to prevent, or endeavour 
to heal, any jealousies, animosities, or differences, 
which may unhappily arise between those societies, 
which are, or ought to be, united in one common 
interest, and under one common head. Let this band 
of union be broken, and we become a rope of sand, and 
lose that strength, weight, and influence, which con- 
cord and unanimity will secure to us. 


Tuou dn your first engagement, and principle at- 
tachment, ought to be to the Lodge of which you are 
members; to the bye-laus of which you are required to 
conform, and the true interests of which you are bound 
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to support: yet you are allowed, when proper and 
convenient, to visit the neighbouring Lodges, so that 
you conform to their laws and customs; but you are not 
to interfere in their particular business; nor is it well 
to enter into any discourse but what matcrially con- 
cerns the manifest interests of the socicty at large, or 
the general welfare of your brethren, to which you 
must be constantly and particularly attentive. 


So far as you can do it, without injury to your- 


selves or families, you are bound to study your brethren's 


znterests as your own; and to relieve and assist them in 
all their difficulties and distresses ; to pay a due regard 
to their merits, and to maintain a tender concern for 
their failings. ' But do not suppose that Masonry con- 
fines your good offices to the fraternity only, or absolves 
you from your duty to the rest of mankind. Far from 
it; it inculcates universal benevoleuce, and extends its 
benign influence to the whole world, It is a moral 
association, but not a partial confederacy. For surely, 
whilst I love my brother from moral principles as a 
man; I may, without injury to any part of society, be 
allowed to distinguish him as a Macon. 


AND this leads me to recommend to you a parti- 
cular care and circumspection, that you betray not our 
distinguishing marks and characteristics to any stranger; 
not to your nearest and dearest relation, nor most inti- 
mate and confidential friend. lt will be prudent in 


you, at least for some time, not to exhibit them even to 
a brother, except in a Lodge, or where you well know 
your company. Time and patience will fully evince to 
you the importance of this precaution, 
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You will keep a strict guard over your discourse, 
looks, and gestures; so that the most piercing eye, the 
quickest ear, or the most penetrating observations, may 
not possibly discover what g to be concealed; and 
if you meet with prying inquisitive people, endeavour 
to turn and divert the discourse; but beware of mani- 
festing any offence or discomposure. 


WHATEVER passes in the Lodge ought to be kept 
inviolably secret; and though some things may appear 
more trivial than others, you are not to make any of the 
transactions there the subject of your discourse amongst 
your family or friends. Nor will it generally answer 
any good purpose to be perpetually talking of them to 


your brethren, 


So far as you have opportunity, cultivate an esteem 
for, and a knowledge of the liberal arts and Sciences; be- 
ide their use and importance in every part of life, they 
improve the understanding, enlarge and adorn the 
mind, render your friendship important, and your con- 
versation solid and entertaining. 


GroMETRY is particularly recommended to the 
attention of Masons. By geometry, I mean not only a 
study of the properties of lines, superficies, and golids 
but the geometrical method of reazon and deduction in 
the investigation of truth. In this light, geometry may 
very properly be considered as a natural logic; for, as 
truth is ever consistent, invariable, and uniform, all 
truths may be, and ought to be, investigated in the 
zame manner. Moral and religious definitions, axioms, 
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and propositions, have as regular and certain a depend- 
ance upon each other as any in physics or mathematics, 
For instance, the moral relations of husband and wife, 
parent and child, king and subject, physician and 
patient, tradesman and customer, are equally certain 
and demonstrable as between square and triangle, cube 
and pyramid, or cone and sphere. 


In our future lectures and instructions, you will find 
that all our emblems, allegories, and peculiar characteristics 
have a beautiful and lively tendency to that point,— 
And almost every branch of ccience is so applied and so 
moralized, as to become at once useful and instructive. 


From the attention with which you have now 
honoured me, I hope you will seriously determine to 
pursue such knowledge, and cultivate such dispositions 
as will secure to you the brotherly respect of this 
society; the honour of your farther advancement in it; 
your peace, comfort, and satisfaction in this life, and 
your eternal felicity in the next. 
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AN ADDRESS 


MADE TO A BODY OF FREE AND ACCEPTED 
; MASONS, 


Taz chief pleasures of gciety, viz. good conver- 
sation, and the consequent improvements, are rightly 
presumed, brethren, to be the principal motive of our 
first entering into, and then of propagating our craft ; 

wherein those advantages, I am bold to say, may be 
better met with, than in any society now in being; 
provided we are not wanting to ourselves, and will but 
consider, that the basis of our order is indissoluble 
friendship, and the cement of it unanimity and brotherly 


love. 


THAT there may always subsist in this society, is 
the sincere desire of every worthy brother; and that 
they may do so in full perfection here, give me leave to 
lay before you a few observations, wherein are pointed 
out those things, which are the most likely to discom- 
pose the harmony of conversation, especially when it 
turns upon controverted poins. It is, brethren, a very 
delicate thing to interest one's self in a dispute, and yet 
preserve the decorum due to the occasion. To assist us 
a little in this matter, is the subject of what I have at 
present to offer to your consideration; and, I doubt 
not, but the bare mention of what may be disagreeable 
in any kind-of debate, will be heedfully avoided by a 
body of men, united by the bonds of brotherhood, and 
under the strictest ties of mutual love and forbearance. 


By the outward demeanor it is that the inward 
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civility of the mind is generally expressed; the manner 
and circumstance of which, being much governed and 
influenced by the fashion and usage of the place where 
we live, must, in the rule and practice of it, be learned 
by observation, and the carriage of those who arc 
allowed to be polite and well-bred. But the more 
essential part of civility lies deeper than the outside, 
and is that general goad- zuill, that decent regard, and 
personal esteem, for every man, which makes us cautious 
of shewing, in our carriage towards him, any contempt, 
disrepect, oi neglect. It is a disposition that makes us 
ready on all occasions to express, according to the usual 
way and fashion of address, a respect, a value, and 
esteem for him, suitable to his rank, quality, and condition 
in life. It is, in a word, a disposition of the mind 
visible in the carriage, whereby a man endeavours to 
Shun making another uneasy in his company. 


For the better avoiding of which, in these our 
conventions, suffer me, brethren, to point out to you 
four things, directly contrary to this the most proper 
and most acceptable conveyance of the social virtues; 
from some one of which iacivility will generally be 
found to have its rise; and of consequence that discord 
and want of harmony in conversation, too frequently 


to be observed. 


THE ret of these is a NATURAL ROUGHNESS, 
which makes a man uncomplaisant to others; so that 
he retains no deference, nor has any regard to the in- 
clinations, temper, or condition of those he converses 
with. It is the certain mark of a clown, not to mind 
what either pleases or offends those he is engaged with, 
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And yet one may sometimes meet with a man in clean 
and fashionable clothes, giving an absolute, unbounded 
swing to his own humour herein, and suffering it to 
jostle or overbear every thing that stands in its way, with 
a perfect indifference how people have reason to take 
it, This is a brutality cvery one sees and abhors. It 
is what no one can approve, or be easy with; and 
therefore it finds no place with those who have any 
tincture of good-breeding; the end and design of which 
is, to supple our natural stiffness, and to soften men's 
tempers, that they may bend and accommodate them- 
selves to those with whom they have to do. 


CoxnTEMPT is the cecond thing inconsistent with 
good-breeding, and is entirely averse to it. And if this 
want of respect be discovered, either in a man's looks, 
words, or gestures, come it from whom 1t will, it 
always brings uneasiness and pain along with it: for 
nobody can contentedly bear to be slighted. 


A THIRD thing of the like nature, is CExs0R1- 
OUSNESS, or a disposition to find fault with others.— 
Men, whatever they are guilty of, would not chuse to 
have their blemishes displayed and set in open view. 
Failings always carry some degree of shame with them; 
and the discovery, or even imputation of any defect, is 
not borne by them without uneasiness. 


RaILLERT must be confessed to be the most 
refined way of exposing the faults of others; and, 
because it is commonly done with some wit, in good 
Janguage, and entertains the company, people are apt 
to be led into a mistake, that where it keeps within fair 
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bounds, there is no incivility in it. The pleasantry of 
this sort of conversation introduces it often, therefore, 
among people of the better sort; and such talkers, it 
must be owned, are well heard, and generally applauded 
by the laughter of the standers-by : but it ought at the 
same time to be considered, that the entertainment of 
the company is at the cost of the person made the 
object of ridicule z who, therefore, cannot be without 
some uneasiness on the occasion, unless the subject on 
which he is rallied be matter of commendation; in 
which case, the pleasant images which make the raz/lery, 
carry with them praise as well as spo1t; and, the rallied 
person finding his account in it, may also take a part 
in the diversion. 


Burr in regard to the right management of so nice 
a point, wherein the least slip may spoil all, is not 
every body's talent, it is better, that such as would be 
secure of not provoking others, should wholly abstain 
from raillery, which, by a small mistake, or wrong 
turn, may leave upon the mind of those who are stung 
by it, the lasting memory of having been sharply, 


though wittily, taunted, for something censurable in 


them. 


CONTRADICTION is also a sort of cengoriousness, 
wherein ill- breeding much too often shews itself.— 
Complaisance does not require, that we should admit 
of all the reasonings, or silently approve of all the 
accounts of things, that may be vented in our hearing. 
The opposing the ill grounded opinions, and the rectify- 
ing the mistakes of others, is what truth and charity 
sometimes require of us; nor does civility forbid it, 50 


r 
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it be done with proper caution and due care of cireum- 
stances. But there are gome men who seem so perfectly 
possest, as it were, with the spirit of contradiction and 
perversehess, that they steadily, and without regard 
either to right or wrong, oppose some one, and perhaps 
every of the company, in whatsoever is advanced. This 


is so evident and outrageous a degree of censuring, that 


none can avoid thinking himself injured by it. 


ALL sort of opposition to what another man says, 
is 80 apt to be suspected of censoriousness, and is 30 
seldom received without some sort of humiliation, that 
it ought to be made in the gentlest manner, and couched 
in the softest expressions that can be found, and such 
as, with the whole deportment, may express no forward- 
ness to contradict. All possible marks of respect and 
good- will ought to accompany it; that, whilst we gain 
the argument, we may not lose the good inclinations of 
any that hear, and especially of those who happen to 
differ from us. 


Ax p here we ought not to pass by an ordinary but 
a very great fault, that frequently happens in almost 
every dispute; I mean that of interrupting others, while 
they are speaking. This is a failing which the members 
of the best-regulated confraternities among us have 
endeavoured to guard against, in the bye-/aws of their 
respective Seczeties ; and is what the R. W. person in 
the chair should principally regard, and see well put in 
execution. Yet, as it is an ill practice that prevails 
much in the world, and especially where less care is 
taken, it cannot be impioper to offer a word ox two 
against it here. 
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THERE cannot be a greater rudeness than to inter- 
rupt another in the current of his discourse : for if it 
be not impertinence and folly to answer a man before we 
know what he has to say, yet it is a plain declaration 
that we are weary of his discourse; that we disregard 
what he says, as judging it not fit to entertain the 
society with; and is in fact little less than a downright 
desiring that ourselves may have audience, who have 
something to produce better worth the attention of the 
company. As this is no ordinary degree of disrespect, 
it cannot but give always very great offence. 


THe fourth thing, brethren, that is against civility, 
and therefore apt to overset the harmony of conversa- 
tion, is CayT10UsSNEsS. And it is so, not only because 
it often produces misbecoming and provoking expres- 
sions and behaviour in a part of the company, but 
because it is a tacit accusation and a reproach for some- 
thing ill taken, from those we are displeased with.— 
Such an intimation, or even suspicion, must always be 
uneasy to society; and as one angry person is sufficient 
to discompose a whole company, so, for the most part, 
all mutual happiness and satisfaction ceases therein, on 
any such jarring. This failing therefore should be 
guarded against with as much care, as either the 
boisterous ructicity and insinuated contempt, or the ill- 
natured disposition to cencure, already considered and 
disallowed of. For as peace, case, and satisfaction are 
what constitute the pleacure, the happiness, and are the 
very soul of conversation if these be interrupted, the 
design of society is undermined : and in that circum- 
stance, how should brotherly love continue? Certain 
it is, that unless good order, decency, and temper be pre- 
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served by the individuals of society, confusion will be 
introduced, and a dissolution will naturally very quickly 
follow. 


WHAT therefore remains is to remind the brethren, 
that Masons have ever been lovers of ORDER. It is 
the business of their particular proſession to reduce all 
rude matters to ruth. Their aphorisms recommend it. 
The number of their lights, and the declared end of 
their coming together, intimate the frame and disposi- 
tion of mind wherewith they are to meet, and the 
manner of their behaviour when assembled. 


SHALL it then ever be said, that those, who by 
choice are distinguished from the gross of mankind, 
and who voluntarily have enrolled their names in this 
most ancient and honourable Society, are so far wanting to 
themselves, and the Order they profess, as to neglect its 
rules? Shall those, who are banded and cemented 
together by the strictest ties of amity, omit the practice 
of forbearance and brotherly love? Or shall the 
passions of those persons ever become ungovernable, 
who assemble purposely to subdue them? 


Wr are, let it be considered, the successors of 
those who reared a structure to the honour of Al- 
MIGHTY Gop, the GRAND ARCHITECT of the world, 
which, for 2visdom, strength, and beauty, hath never yet 
had any parallel. We are intimately related to those 
great and worthy spirits, who have ever made it their 
busincss and their aim to improve themselves, and to 
inform mankind, Let us then copy their example, that 
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we may also hope to obtain a share in their praise. — 
This cannot possibly be done in a scene of disorder; 
pearls are never found but when the sea is calm; and 
silent water is generally deepest. 


Ir has been long, and still is, the glory and happi- 
ness of this Society, to have its interest espoused by the 
Great, the Noble, and the Honoured of the land: persons 
who, after the example of the wisest and the grandest 


of kings, esteem it neither condescension nor dishonour 


to patronize and encourage the professors of the Craft. 
It is our duty, in return, to do nothing inconsistent 
with this favour; and, being Members of this body, it 
becomes us to act in some degree suitable to the 
honour we receive from our illustrious Head. 


Ir this be done at our general meetings, every good 
and desirable end will the better be promoted among 
us. The Craft will have the advanzage of being govern- 
ed by good, wholsome, and dispassionate laue: the 
business of the Lodge will be smoothly and effectually 
carried on: your officers will communicate their senti- 
ments, and receive your opinions and advice with 
pleasure and satisfaction: in a word, true Masonry will 
flourish; and those that are without will soon come to 
know that there are more substantial pleasures to be 
found, as well as greater advantages to be reaped, in 


our Society, orderly conducted, than can possibly be met 
with in any other bodies of men, how magnificent 


soever their pretensions may be. For none can be so 
amiable as that which promotes b'rotherly love, and fixes 
that as the grand cement of all our actions; to the per- 
formance of which we are bound by an obligation, 
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both solemn and awful, and that entered into by our 
own free and deliberate choice; and, as it is to direct 
our lives and actions, it can never be too often repeat- 
cd, nor too frequently inculcated, 
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The following 
ADDRESS 


WAS DELIVERED IN A LODGE OF FREE AND Ac- 
CEPTED MASONS, IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
EXPULSION OF A MEMBER, WHO HAD BEEN 
REPEATEDLY, BUT IN VAIN, ADMONISHED FOR 
THE 1LLIBERAL PRACTICE OF BACKBITING 
AND SLANDERING HIS BRETHREN. 


Brethrer, 


As in all numerous bodies and societies of men, 
some unworthy will ever be found, it can be no wonder 
that, notwithstanding the excellent principles and valu- 
able precepts laid down and inculcated by or venerable 


institution, we have uch amongst ws: men who, instead 


of being ornaments or useful members of our body, I 
am sorry to say, are a shame and dicgrace to it ! 


Tuxs E are suſſiciently characterized by a natural 
propensity to backbzte and glander their brethren; a vice 
truly detestable in all men, and more peculiarly so in 
FrEt-MasoNs, who, by the regulations of their insti- 
tution, are especially exhorted and enjoined “ to speak 


as well of a brother when absent as precent; to defend his 


honour and reputation wherever attacked, as far as 
truth and justice will permit : and where they cannot 
reasonably vindicate him, at least to refrain from con- 
tributing to condemn him.” 


Bur, alas! regardless of their duty in general, 
and of these laudable injunctions in particular, we fre- 
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quently find such men assiduously employed in rraducing 
the characters of their brethren; and instead of rejoicing 
at their good fortune, pitying their misfortune, and 
apologizing for their weaknesses and errors, envying 
their prosperity, and (unaffected by their adversity) with 
a secret and malicious pleasure, exploring and publish- 
ing their defects and failings; like trading vessels, they 
pass from place to place, receiving and discharging 
whatever CALUMNY they can procure from others, or 
invent themselves. 


As we have just now had a mortifying instance of 
the necessary consequence of such hate conduct, in the 
expultion of one of our members, permit me to deliver 
to you some sentiments of the great Archbishop Tillot- 
von on the subject. He assigns various causes of this 
evil, and also furnishes directions, which, if adhered to, 
will greatly contribute to prevent and remedy it. 


« Ir we consider the cautet of this evil practice, 
we shall find one of the most common is ill nature; and, 
by a general mistake, nature passeth for wit, as 
cunning doth for wisd:m ; though in truth they are as 
different as vice and virtue. 


« THERE is no greater evidence of the bad temper 
of mankind, than their proneness to eviſupeabing. For, 
out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, and 
therefore we commonly incline to the censorious and 
uncharitable side. 


TE goed spoken of others we easily forget, or 
zeldom mention; but the evi lies uppermost in our 
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memories, and is ready to be published upon all occa- 
sions; nay, what is more ill natured and unjust, though 
many times we do not believe it ourselves, we tell it to 
others, and venture it to be believed according to the 
charity of those to whom it is told. 


c AxoTHER cause of the frequency of this vice is, 
That many are 4 bad them telvec. For to think and speak 
ill of others is not only a bad thing, but a sign of a bad 
man. When men are bad themselves, they are glad of 
any opportunity to censure others, and endeavour to 
bring things to a level; hoping it will be some justifi- 
cation of their own faults, if they can but make others 
appear cqually guilty, 


* A THIRD cause of ewil-speaking is malice and re- 
wenge, When we are blinded by our passions, we do 
not consider what is true, but what is mischievous ; we 
care not whether the evil we speak be true or not; nay, 
many are so base as to invent and raice false reports, on 
purpose to blast the reputations of those by whom they 
think themselves injured. 


« A FOURTH cause of this vice is envy. Men look 
with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and do 
what they can to discredit their commendable qualities; 
thinking their own character lessened by them, they 
greedily entertain, and industriously publish, what may 
raise themselves upon the rums of other men's repu- 
tations, 


« A FIFTH cause of evil-speaking is impertinence 
and curiasity; an itch of talking of affairs which do not 
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concern us. Some love to mingle themselves in all 
business, and are loath to seem ignorant of such im- 
portant news as the faults and follies of men; therefore 
with great care they pick up ill stories to entertain the 
next company they meet, not perhaps out of malice, 
but ſor want of something better to talk of. 


« LasTty, many do this out of wantonness, and 
for diveriion; so little do they consider a man's reputa« 
tion is too great and tender a concern to be jested with; 
and that a slanderous tongue bites like a serpent, and cuts 
like a word. What can we be so barbarous, next to 
sporting with a man's life, as to play with his honour 
and good name, which to Sme is better than life. 


e Sch, and so bad, are the rauses of this vice. 


I we consider its pernicious effects, we shall 
find that, to such as are slandered, it is a great injury, 
commonly a high provocation, but always matter of 
grief. 


«Ir is certainly a great injury; and if the evil 
which we gay of them be not true, it is an injury 
beyond reparation. It is an injury that descends to 2 
man's child; because the good or ill name of the father 
is derived down to them, and many times the best 


thing he has to leave them is an unblemiched virtue. 


And do we make no conscience to rob his innocent 

children of the hect part of hig small patrimony, and 

of all the kindness that would have been done them 

for their father's sake, if his reputation had not been 
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undeservedly stained? Is it no crime by the breath of 
our mouth at once to blast a man's reputation, and to 
ruin his children, perhaps to all posterity? Can we 
jest with so serious a matter? an injury so very hard to 
be repented of as it ought ; because, in such a case, 


no repentance will be acceptable without restitution, if 
in our power. 


c EVEN suppose the matter of the s/ander true, 
yet no man's reputation is considerably stained, though 
never so deservedly, without great hurt to him; and it 
is odds but the charge, by passing through several 
hands, is aggravated beyond truth, every one being apt 
to add something to it. 


« BeSIDEs the injury, it is commonly a high pro- 
vocation; the consequence of which may be dangerous 
and desperate quarrels. One way or other the injured 
person will hear of it, and will take the first opportu- 
nity to revenge it. 5 


Ar best, it is always matter of grief to the per- 
Son that is defamed, and Christianity, which is the best- 
natured institution in the world, forbids us to do those 
things whereby we may grieve one another, 


„„ A Man's character is a tender thing, and a 
wound there sinks deep into the spirit even of a wise 
and good man; and the more innocent any man is in 
this respect, the more sensible he is of this uncharitable 
treatment; because he never treats others so, nor is he 
conscious to himself that he hath deserved it. 
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To ourtelvet the consequences of this vice are as 
bad or worse. He that accustoms himself to speak 
evil of others, gives a bad character to himself, even to 
those whom he desires to please, who, if they be wife, 
will conclude that he spesks of them to others, as he 
does of others to them. | 


«© AND this practice of ev//-5peaking may be incon- 
venient many other ways. For, who knows in the 
chance of things, and the mutability of human affairs, 
whose kindness he may stand in need of before he 
dies? So, that did a man only consult his own safety 
and quiet, he ought to refrain from evil-speaking. 


How cheap a kindness it is to peak well, at least 
not to speak i of others. A good word is an easy 
obligation, but not to speak ill requires only our silence. 
Some instances of charity are chargeable; but were a 
man never so covetous, he might afford another his 
good word; at least he might refrain from speaking ill 
of him, especially if it be considered how dear many 
kave paid for a s/anderous and reproachful word. 

« No quality ordinarily recommends one more to 
the favour of men, than to be free from this vice. Such 
a man's friendship every one desires; and, next to 
piety and righteousness, nothing is thought a greater 
commendation, than that he was never or very rately 
heard to speak ill of any. 


« LET every man lay his hand upon his heart, 
and consider how himself is apt to be affected with this 
Bb 2 
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usage. Nothing sure is more equal and reasonable 
than that known rule, What thou weuldst have no man 
do to thee, that do thau to no man. 


TRR following directions, if duly observed, will 
greatly contribute to the preventian and cure of this 
great evil. 


ce NEVER say any evi/ of another, but what you 
certainly know. 


© WHENEVER you positively accusc a man of any 
crime, though it be in private and among friends, 
speak as if you were upon your oath, because Gop sees 
and hears you, This, not only charity, but justice, de- 
mands of us.— He that casily credits a false report is 
almost as culpable as the first inventor of it. Therefore 
never speak evil of any upon common fame, which, for 
the most part, is false, but almost always uncertain. 


© BEFORE you speak evil of another, consider 
whether he hath not obliged you by some teal kindness, 
and then it is a bad turn to speak ill of him that hath 
done you good. Consider also whether you may not 
come hereafter to be acquainted with him, related to 
him, or in want of bis favour, whom you have thus 
injured ? and whether it may not be in his power to 
revenge a spiteful and needless word, by ashrewd turn? 
So that if a man made no conscience of hurting others, 
yet he should in prudence have some consideration of 


himself. 


Lr us accustom ourselves to be truly sorry for 
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the faults of men, and then we $hall take no pleasure 
in publishing them. Common humanity requires this 
of us, considering the great inficmities of our nature, 
and that we also are liable to be tempted z considering 
likewise how severe a punishment every crime is to 
itself, how terribly it exposeth a man to the wrath of 
God, both here and hereafter. 


«© WHENEYER we hear any man evil spoken of, if 
we hare heard any good of him, let us say that. It is 
always more humane and more honourable to vindicate 
others than to accuse, them, Were it necessary that a 
man should be evil spoken of, his good and bad quali- 
ties should be represented together, otherwise he may 
be strangely misrepresented, and an indifferent man 
may be made a monster. 


HE that will observe nothing in a ie man 
but his oversights and follies; nothing in a good but his 
faings and infirmities, may render both despicable.— 
Should we heap together all the passionate speeches, 
all the imprudent actions of the best man, and present 
them all at one view, concealing his virtues, he, in this 
disguise, would look like a madman or ſury; and yet, 
if his life were fairly represented in the manner it was 
led, he would appear to all the world to be an amiable 
and excellent person. But how numerous soever any 
man's #/! qualities are, it is but just that he should have 
due praise of his few real virtues. 


© THAT you may not peak ill, do not gelight in 
bearing it of any. Give no countenance to busy bodies: 
if you cannot decently reprove them because of their 
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quality, divert the discourse some other way; or by 


seeming not to mind it, signify that you do not 
like it. | 


cc LET every man mind his own duty and concern. 
Do but endeavour in good earnest to mend yourself, 
and it will be work enough, and leave you little time 
to talk of others.” 


Ix the foregoing sentiments, the BackBiTER 
and SLANDERER may see himself fully represented as 
in a true mirror; and detestable as the spectacle natu- 
rally appears, much more so does it seem when 
masonically examined. May all such therefore contem- 
plate the nature and consequences of this abominable vice, 
and that they may still become worthy men and Magons, 
let them constantly pray with the royal Pralmict, 
(Ps. cxli.) Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, keep 
thou the door of my lips: being assured, for their en- 
couragement, that, He who backbiteth not with his 
tongue, nor doth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a re- 
proach against his neighbour, shall abide in the tabernacle of 
the Lord, and hall dell in his holy Bill. 
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A CHARGE 


DELIVERED BY THE RIGHT W ORSHIPFUL MASTER, 
ON HIS RESIGNING THE CHAIR. 


MWorthy Brethren, 


PROVENCE having placed me in such a 
sphere in life as to afford me but little time for specu- 
lation, I cannot pretend to have made mankind my 
particular study; yet this I have observed, that curiasity 
is one of the most prevailing passions in the human 
breast. The mind of man is kept in a perpetual thirst 
after knowledge, nor can he bear to be ignorant of 
what he thinks others know. Any thing gecret or new 
immediately excites an uneasy sensation, and becomes 
the proper fuel of curiosity, which will be found 
stronger or weaker in proportion to the opportunities 
that individuals have for indulging it. It is observable 
further, that, when this passion is excited, and not 
instantly gratiſied, instead of waiting for better intelli- 
gence, and using the proper means of removing the 
darkness that envelopes the object of it, we precipi- 
tately form ideas which are generally in the extremes. 
if the object promotes pleasure or advantage, we then 
load it with commendations; if it appears in the oppo- 
site view, or if we are ignorant of it, we then abrurdiy, 
as well as disingenueucly, condemn, and pretend at least 
to despise it. This, my brethren, has been the fate of 
the most valuable institution in the world, Christianity 
excepted, I mean Free-Maconry.— Those who are 
acquainted with the nature and design of it, cannot, if 
if they haye good hearts, but admire and espouse it ; 
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and if those who are in the dar}, or whvse minds ate 
disposed to evil, should slight or speak disrespectfully 
of it, it certainly is no disgrace. When order shall 
produce confusion, when harmony shall give rise to 
discord, and proportion shall be the source of irregu- 
larity, then, and not till then, will Free-Mafoury be 
unworthy the patronage of the great, the wise, and 


the good. 


; 
To love as brethren, to he ready to communicate, 
to speak truth one to another, are the dictates of reason 


and revelation z and you know that they are likewise 


the foundation, the constituent parts of Free-Maromry, 


Nox, therefore, who believe the divine Original 
of the racred volume, and are influenced by a spirit of 
humanity, friendship, and benevolence, can, with the 
least propriety, object to our ancient and venerable 
institution. 


Fox my own part, ever since I have had the honour 
to be enrolled in the list of Masons, as I knew it was 
my duty, so I have made it my business, to become 
acquainted with the principles on which our glorious 
superstructure is founded. And, like the miner, the 
farther I have advanced, the richer has been my dis- 
covery; and the treasure constantly opening to my 
view, has proved a full and satisfactory reward of all 
may labours. 


Br the rules of this Lodge I am now to resign 
this chair. But I cannot do this with entire satisfac- 
tion, until I have testified the grateful sense I feel of 
the honour I received in being advanced to it, 
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Your generous and unanimous choice of me for 
your Master, demands my thankful acknowledgments, 
though at the same time I sincerely wish, that my 
abilities had been more adequate to the charge which 
your kind partiality elected me to. But this has always 
been, and still is my greatest consolation, that however 
deficient I may have been in the discharge of my duty, 
no one can boast a heart more devoted to the good of 
the institution in general, and the reputation of this 
Lodge in particular. 


Trnovcn I am apprehensive I have already tres- 
passed on your patience, yet if I might be indulged, I 
would humbly lay before you a tew reflections, adapted 
to the business of the day, which, being the effusions 
of a heart truly manic, will, it is hoped, be received 
with candour by you. 


EvERY association of men, as well as this of Free- 
Macout, must, for the sake of order and harmony, be 
regulated by certain laws, and for that purpose proper 
officers must be appointed, and empowered to carry 
those laws into execution, to preserve a degree of 
uniformity, at least to restrain any itregularity that 
miglit render such associations inconsistent. For we 
may as reasonably suppose an army may be duly 
disciplined, well provided, and properly conducted, 
without generals and other officers, as that a society can 
be supported without governors, and their subalterns; 
or, which is the same, without some form of government 
to answer the end of the institution. And as such an 
arrangement must be revered, it becomes a necessary 
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requisite that a temper should be discovered in the 
several members, adapted to the respective ctatious they 
are to fill, 


Tuts thought will suggest to you, that those whe 
are qualified to preside as officers in a Lodge, will not 
be elated with that honour, but, losing sight of it, will 
have only in view the service their office demands,— 
Their reproofs will be dictated by friendship, softened 
by candour, and enforced with mildness and affection ; 
in the whole of their deportment they will preserve a 
degree of dignity tempered with afabil:ty and eace. This 
conduct, while it endears them to others, will not fail 
to raise their own reputation; and, as envy should not 
be so much as once named among Free-Masons, it will 
effectually prevent the growth of it, should it unfor- 


tunately ever appear. 


SUcH is the nature of our constitution, that as 
some must of necessity rule and teach, so others must 
of course learn to obey; humility therefore in both 
becomes an essential duty, for pride and ambition, like 
a worm at the root of a tree, will prey on the vitals of 
our peace, harmony, and brotherly love. 


Hap not this excellent temper prevailed when the 
foundation of SoLo MO's temple was first laid, it is. 
easy to see, that glorious edifice would never have rose 
to a keight of splendour which astonished the world, 


Had all employed in this work been masters or 
superintendants, who must have prepared the timber 


in the forest, or hewa the stone iu the quarry? Yet, 
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though they were numbered and classed under different 
denominations, as princes, rulers, provosts, comforters 
of the people, stone-squarers, sculptors, &c. such was 
gheir unanimity, that they seemed actuated by one 
spirit, influenced by one principle. 


MerrT alone then entitled to preferment; an 
indisputable instance of which we have in the Deputy 
Grand-Master of that great undertaking, who, without 
either wealth or power, or any other distinction, than 
that of being the 4vidow's gen, was appointed by the 
Grand-Master, and approved by the people for this 
single reason, because he was a st:{ful artificer, 


LET these considerations, my worthy brethren, 
animate us in the pursuits of so noble a science, that 
we may all be qualified to fill, in rotation, the most 
distinguished places in the Lodge, and keep the 
honours of the craft, which are the just rewards of our 
labour, in a regular circulation. 


AND, as none are less qualified to govern than 
those who have not learned to obey, permit me, in the 
warmest manner, to recommend to you all a constant 
attendance in this place, a due obedience to the latut of 
our institution, and a respectful submission to the 


directions of your officers, that you may prove to man- 


kind the propriety of your election, and secure the 
establishment of this society to latest posterity. 
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A SHORT CHARGE 


PELIVERED TO THE MASTER ON HIS BEING 
INVESTED AND INSTALLED. 


Right Worshipful Sir, 


By the unanimous voice of the members of this 
Lodge, you are elected to the mastership thereof for 
the ensuing half year; and I have the happiness of 
being deputed to invest you with this ensign of your 
office ; be it ever in your thoughts, that the ancients 
particularly held this symbo/ to be a just, a striking 
emblem of the Divinity. They said the gods, who are 
the authors of every thing established in wisdom, 
strength, and beauty, were properly represented by this 
figure. May you, worthy brother, not only consider 
it a mark of honour in this assembly, but also let it 
ever remind you of your duty both to God and man. 
And, as you profess the Jacred volume to be your 
Siritual tressel board, may you make it your particular 
care to square your life and conversation according to 
the rules and designs laid down therein. 


You have been of too long standing, and are toe 
good a member of our community, to require now any 
information in the duty of your office. What you have 
seen praice-warthy in others, we doubt not you will 
zmitate ; and what you have seen defective, you will in 


yourself amend, 


Ws have therefore the greatest reason to expect 
you will be constant and regular in your attendance 


1 
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on the Lodge, faithful and diligent in the discharge of 
your duty, and that you will make the honour of the 


_ Supreme Architect of the universe, and the good of the 


craft, chief objects of your regard. 


Wr likewise trust you will pay a punctual atten- 
tion to the laws and regulations of this society, as 
more particularly becoming your present station, and 
that you will at the same time require a due obedience 
to them, from every other member, well knowing, that 
without hig, the best of laws become useless. 


For a pattern of imitation, consider the great 
luminary of nature, which, rising in the eam, regularly 
diffuses light and lustre to all within its circle. In like 
manner it is your province, with due decorum, to 
Head and communicate light and instruction to the 
brethren in the Lodge. 


From the knowledge we already have of your 
zeal and abilities, we rest assured you will discharge 
the duties of this important station in such a manner as 
will redound greatly to the honour of yourself, as well 
as of those members over whom you are elected to 
preside. 


— et — —— 
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AN ADDRESS 


TO THE LODGE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 1N- 
VESTITURE AND INSTALL MENT OF THE REST 
OF THE OFFICERS, 


Brethren, 
I FLATTER myself there is no Maron of my 


acquaintance insensible of the sincere regard I ever 


had, and hope ever to retain, for our venerable insti- 
tution; certain I am, if this establisiment should ever 
be held in little esteem by the members, it must be 
owing to the want of a due sense of the excellence of 
its principles, and the salutary laws and social duties 
on which it is founded, 

| * 


Bur sometimes mere curiosity, views of elf. 
interest, or a groundless presumption, that the princi- 
pal business of the Lodge is mirth and entertainment, 
hath induced men of loose principles and discordant 
tempers to procure admission into our community; 
this, together with an unpardonable inattention of 
those who proposed them, to their lives and conversa- 
tions, have constantly occasioned great discredit and 
uneasiness to the craft; such persons being no ways 
qualified for a society founded upon wisdom, and 
cemented by morality and Christian love. 


TmEREFORE let it be your peculiar care to pay 
strict attention to the merit and character of those, 
who, from among the circle of your acquaintance, may 
be desirous of becoming members of our society, lest 
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through your inadvertency, the unworthy part of man- 
kind should find means to introduce themselves among 
you, whereby you will discourage the reputable and 
worthy. 


SELF-LOVE is a reigning principle in all men 
and there is not a more effectual method of ingratiating 
ourselves with each other, than by mutual complaisance 
and respect; by agreement with each other in judg- 
ment and practice. This makes society pleasing, and 
friendship durable ; which can never be the case when 
men's principles and dispositions are opposite, and not 
adapted for unity. We must be moved by the same 
passions, governed by the same inclinations, and 
moulded by the same morals, before we can please or 
be pleased in society. No community or place can 
make a man happy, who is not furnished with a tem- 
per of mind to relish felicity. The wire and royal 
Grand-Macter SoLo uo tells us, and experience con- 
ſirms it, © That the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is to behold the sun.“ Yet for this pleasure 
we are wholly indebted to that astonishing piece of 
heavenly workmanship, the eye, and the several organs 
of sight. Let the eye be distempered, and all objects, 
which, though they remain the same in themselves, to 
us lose their beauty and lustre; let the eye be totally 
destroyed, then the sense which depends upon it is 
lost also, and the whole body is full of darkness. 80 
is it with that Mason who has not a frame and temper 
of mind adapted to our institution, without which the 
blended allurements of pleasure and instructions to be 
found in the Lodge, must become tasteless, and of 
no effect. Like wise let his conduct and circumstances 
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in life be such, as may not have the least tendency to 
diminish the credit of the society: and be ye ever dis- 
posed to honour good men for their virtues, and wise 
men for their knowledge : good men for propagating 
virtue and religion all over the world; and wise men 
for encouraging arts and sciences, and diffusing them 
from east to west, and between north and south; 
rejecting all who are not of good repute, sound morals, 


and competent understandings. Hence you will derive 


honour and happiness to yourselves, and drink deeply 
of those streams of felicity, which the unenlightened 
can never be indulged with a taste of. 


Fo, by these means, excess and irregularity must 
be strangers within your walls. On briety your 
pleasure depends, on regularity your reputation; and 
not your reputation only, but the reputation of the 
awhcle body. 


THESE general cautions, if duly attended to, will 
continually evince your wisdom by their effects; for it 
is known by experience, that nothing more contributes 
to the disrolution of a Lodge, than too great a number 
of members indiscriminately made; want of regulation 


in their expences, and keeping unseasonable houts. 


To guard against this fatal consequence, we shall 
do well to cultivate the following virtues, viz. prudence, 
temperance, and frugality. Virtues which are the best 
and properest supports of every community. 


PRUDENCE is the queen and guide of all other 
virtues, the ornament of our actions, the 1guare and 
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rule of our affairs. It is the knowledge and choice of 
those things we must either approve or reject; and im- 
plies to consult and deliberate well, to judge and re- 
solve well, to conduct and execute well. 


'TEMPERANCE consists in the government of our 
anpetites, and affections, so as to use the good things 
of this life as not to abuse them; either by a sordid 
and ungrateful parsimony on the one hand, or a pro- 
ſuse and prodigal indulgence to excess on the other, 
This virtue has many powerful arguments in its favour z 
for, as we value our health, wealth, reputation, family, 
and friends, our characters as men, as Christians, as 
members of society in general, and as Free-Masons in 
particular, all conspire to call on us for the exercise of 
this virtue; in short, it comprehends a strict observance 
of the Apostle's exhortation, © Be ye temperate in all 
things:” not only avoiding what is in itself improper, but 
also whatever has the least or most remote appearance 
of improprizty, that the tongue of the slanderer may be 
struck dumb, and malevolence disarmed of its sting. 


FroGALITY, the natural associate of prudence and 
temperance, is what the meanest station necessarily 
alls for, the most exalted cannot dispense with. It is 
absolutely requisite in stations: it is highly neces- 
gary to the supporting of every desirable character, to 
the establishment of every society, to the interest of 
every individual in the community. It is a moral, it is 
a Chriztian virtue. It implies the strict observation 
of decorum in the seasons of relaxation, and of every 
enjoyment; and is that temper of mind which is dis- 
posed to employ every acquisition only to the glory of 
| Dd 
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the giver, our own happiness, and that of our fellows 
creatures. 


Ir we fail not in the exercise of these virtues, 
(which are essential supports of every Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons they will effectually secure us 
from those unconstitutional practices, which have 
proved so fatal to this society. For prudence will dis- 
cover the absurdity and folly of expecting true 
harmony, without due attention to the choice of our 
members. Temperance will check every appearance of 
excess, and fix rational limits to our hours of enjoy- 
ment: and frugality will proscribe extravagance, and 
keep our expences within proper bounds. 


Tre Lacedemonians had a law among them, that 
every one should serve the gods with as /iztle expence as 
he could, herein differing from all other Grecians 
and Lycurgus being asked for what reason he made 
this institution, so disagreeable to the sentiments of all 
other men? answered, Lest the service of the gods 
Should at any time be intermitted ; for he feared, if 
religion should be as expensive there as in other parts 
of Greece, it might some time or other happen that 
the divine worship, out of the covetorsness of some, and 
the poverty of others, would be neglected. 'This obser- 
vation will hold equally good with respeet to Mason, 
and will, I hope, by them be properly applied. 


I wovLD rot be understood here to mean, that 
because these three moral virtues are particularly point- 
ed out, as essentially necessary to the good discipline 
and support of a Lodge, nothing more is required; for 
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goctal must be united with moral excellencies. Was a 
man to be merely prudent, temperate, and frugal, and 
yet be negligent of the duties of humanity, sincerity, 
generosity, &c. he would be at most but a useless, if 
not a worthless, member of society, and a much worse 


Macon. 


Ix the next place permit me to remind you, that 
a due attendance on the Lodge for your own improve- 
ment, and the reputation of Masonry in general, is 
absolutely necessary For your own improvement ; be- 
cause the advantages naturally resulting from the 
practice of the principles therein taught, are the 
highest ornaments of human nature : and for the cre- 
dit of the community ; because it is your indispensible 
duty to support such a character in life as is there 
enjoined. The prevalency of good example is great, 
and no language is so expressive as a consistent life and 
conversation. These once forfeited in a masonic cha- 
racter, will diminish a man, not only in the esteem of 
persons of sense, learning, and probity; but even men 
of inferior qualities will seldom fail of making a pro- 
per distinction. 


You are well acquainted, that the envious and 
censorious are ever disposed to form their judgments of 
mankind according to their conduct in public life. So 
when the members of our society desert their body, ar 
discover any inconsistency in their practice with their 
profession, they contribute to bring an odium on a pro- 
fession, which it is the duty of every member highly to 
honour. Indeed instances of the conduct here decried, 
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I own are very rare, and I might say, as often as they 
do happen, tend still more to discover the malignity of 
our adversaries than to reflect on ourselves. For 
with what ill-nature are such suggestions framed ?— 
How weak must it appear in the eye of discernment, 
to condemn a whole society for the irregularity of a few 
individuals.“ 


Bur to return to my argument One great cause 
of absenting ourselves from the Lodge, I apprehend to 
be this; the want of that grand fundamental principle, 
Brot herly love! Did we properly cultivate this christian 
virtue, we should think ourselves the happiest when 
assembled together. On unity in affection, unity in 
government subsists; for whatever draws men into 
Societies, it is that only can cement them. 


Lr us recollect that /ve is the first and greatest 
commandment ; all the others are summarily compre- 
hended in this. It is the fulfilling of the law, and a 
necessary qualification for the celestial Lodge, where the 
Supreme Architect of the universe presides, who is 


Ive. Faith, hope, and charity are three principal graces, 


by which we must be guided thither; of which charity 
or universal love is the chief. When faith shall be 
swallowed up in vision, and hope in enjoyment, then 
true charity or bretherly love will shine with the brightest 
lustre to all eternity. 


* Though there should be Free-Macen who coolly, and without 
agitation of mind, seem to have divested themselves of all affection and 
estcem for the craft ; we only tee thereby the effects of an exquisite 
and inveterate depravation; for the principle is almost always preserved, 
Hough its effects scem to be totally lost. 
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On the other hand, envy, pride, censoriousness, 
malice, revenge, and discord, are the productions of a 
diabolical disposition. These are epidemical disorders 


of the mind, and if not seasonably corrected and sup- 


pressed, will prove very pernicious to particular com- 
munities, and more especially to such an establishment 
as ours. 


Now there is nothing so diametrically opposite 
to them, and so powerful an antidote against them as 
charity, or bre:herly love. For instance, are we tempted 
to en y? Charity guards the mind against it; charity 
envieth not. Are we tempted by pride? Charity 
raunteth not itself, is not puffed up. Where this 
virtue is predominant, humzlity is both its companion 
and its delight; for the charitable man puts on bowels 
of mercy, kindness, and lowliness of mind. It is a 
certain remedy likewise against all censoriouness : 
charity thinketh no evil, but believeth all things, 
hopeth a!l things, will ever incline us to believe aud 
hope the best, especially of a brother. 


THEREFORE let a constant exercise of this chris- 
tian virtue, so essential to our present and future 
happiness, prove our esteem for it, and, by its influence 
upon our lives and actions, testify to the world the 
cultivation of it amongst us, that they who think or 
speak evil of us, may be thereby confounded and put 
to open shame. And, as it was a proverbial expression 
among the enemies of Christianity in its infancy, * See 
how these Christians love one another,“ may the same 
with equal propriety be said of Free-Ma tens, this will 
convince the scoffer and slanderer, that we are lovers 
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of Him who said, © If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandmentsz” and, © This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another as I have loved you.” This will 
prove to our enemies, that a good Man is a good man 
and a good Christian, and afford ourselves the greatest 
comfort here, by giving us a well- grounded hope of 
admittance into the Lodge of everlasting felicity 
hereafter, 
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AN ORATION 


DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF A NEW 
FREE-MASON'S HALL. 


Right Worghigful Grand Matter, 
And ye, my much esteemed Brethren, 


ITI appearance of so numerous and respectable 
an audience, and the infrequency of the occasion upon 
which it is assembled, induce me, before our ceremony 
commences, to say something of our art itself: a task 
the more pleasing, as nothing can be truly said, not- 
withstanding the ridiculous surmises of the ignorant 
and uninformed, but what must redound to her 
honour; for being born of virtue, like her amiable 
parent, she need to be seen only, and she will raise 
our admiration; to be known, and she will claim our 


respect. 


THe antiquity, extensiveness, and utility of Ma- 
Sgonry, are topics too curious for so incompetent a 
speaker, and too copious for so short a moment as the 
present opportunity affords, You will suffer me, 
therefore, to wave these points; and as we derive the 
origin of our craft, though coeval with the creation,“ 
more immediately from the building of Solomon's 
Temple, to moralize some circumstances attending it, 
which I am persuaded will not appear unsuitable to the 
accasion of our present convention. 


Sec Proverbs, chap. vill. verse 22 to ver® 30, 
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Wr are told by the Jewish Historian,+ that © The 
frundation of Solomon's Temple was laid prodigiously 
deep; and the stones were not only of the largest size, 
but hard and firm enough to endure all weathers ; 
mortised one into another, and wedged into the rock,” 
What a happy description is this of our mystical fabric, 
the foundation of which is laid in truth, virtue, and 
charity ;—Charity, like the patriarch's ladder, has its 
foot placed upon the earth, and the top reacheth unto 
heaven; and behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it! so deep and large is our eternal 
basis; and the superstructure, which sages and legis- 
lators, princes and potentates, have not disdained to 
assist; no trials, no persecutions will be able to shake 
it. The rains may descend, and the floods come, and 
the winds blow, and beat vehemently against it, yet it 
will stand firm and impregnable; because, like the wise 
man's house, it is founded upon a rock. 


Tux next emblematical circumstance in Solo- 
mon's Temple was the order of the fabric. The same 
hisrorian tells us that, There were several partitions, 
and every one had its covering apart, independent one 


of another; but they were all coupled and fastened 


together in such a manner, that they appeared like one 
piece, and as if the walls were the stronger for them.“ 
It is just the same with our society, which is composed 
of members of different ranks and degrees, with sepa- 
rate views, separate connections, scparate interests: 
but we are all one body, linked and coupled together 
by the indissoluble bonds of friendship and brother- 


+ Josephus, the translation of which by I. Estrange is gencrally 
quoted, except whers it is particularly faulty. 
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hood; and it is to this concord, this affinity, this 
anion, that we must ever be indebted for our strength 


and conseqguence. 


A THIRD particular remarkable in Solomon's 
Temple, was the beauty of it: * The walls,” says the 
Historian, “ were all of white stone, wainscotted with 
cedar, and they were so artificially put together, that 
there was no joint to be discerned, nor the least sign 
of a hammer, or of any tool, that had come upon 
them.“ 1s it, I would ask, in the power of language 
— Those I would ask who are informed in Masonry— 
Is it in the power of language to describe our institu- 
lion in fitter terms than these? Integrity of life and 
candour of manners are the characteristics, the glory, ot 
Masons : it is these that must render our names worthy 
of cedar: it is these that must immortalize our art 
itself. Adorned and inlaid with these, it has withstood 
the corrosion of time; that worm, whose cankering 
tooth preys upon all the fairest works of art and 
nature: nay,* Gothic barbarism itself, whose desola- 
ting hand laid waste the noblest efforts of genius, the 
even Gothic 


proudest monuments of antiquity; 
barbarism itself was not able to destroy it. It was 
overcast indeed for scveral centuries, by that worse 
than Egyptian darkness, which brooded all over 


Europe: —just as mists and clouds may obscure the 


zun, and the whole creation may droop for a while 
under his pale and sickly influence :—but nothing can 
impair his intrinsic splendour; he will again burst 


Alluding to the ravages of the Vieigoths in the 5th cert; 
E e 
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forth with bridal glory; and, as our immortal poet 
speaks, 
« Bid the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hilt and valley rings.” 


ACCORDINGLY, since that disgraceful æra, Ma- 
zonry, to use the words of the same poet, 


« Has rear'd her drooping head, 
And trickt her beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forchcad of the morning sky.“ 


To speak without metaphor, we now behold it, as 
this beautiful edifice testifies, in its fairest and most 
flourishing state; and may justly cry out with the 
Roman orator, behold a sight, which God himself, 
intent upon his own work, may regard with pleasure; 
a society of men formed to support the interests of 
science, virtue, and benevolence, so closely cemented 
together, without compuͤlsion or violence, that no flaw, 
no joint can be discerned; but as our Historian speaks, 
« All things are so adjusted, and accommodated one 
piece to another, that upon the whole it looks more like 
the work of providence and nature, than the product 

of art and human invention.” 


1 Bor the circumstances which claim our most 
earnest and immediate attention, ate the ornaments of 
Solomon's Temple ; so applicable to our art, and 80 
figurative of its excellence, that I trust it will be no tres- 
pass upon your time to dweil upon them more largely. 
We are told by the Historian that © it was overlaid with 
gold, interwoven with beautiful flowers and palm-trees, 
adorned with painting and sculpture.“ Nothing is 
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more observable in the history of mankind, than that 
Masonry and civilization, like twin sisters, have gone 
hand in hand together; and that wealth, arts, and 
sciences, —every thing that could erbellish and beau- 
tify human life, have followed with faithful steps, and 
composed their train. The very orders of architecture 
mark the growth and progress of civilization. Dark, 
dreary, and comſortless were those times, when Ma- 
sonry never yet had laid her line, nor extended her 
compass. The race of mankind, in full possession of 
wild and savage liberty, sullen and solitary, mutually 
offending, and afraid of cach other, shrouded them- 
selves in thickets of the woods, or dens and caves of 
the earth. In these murky recesses, these sombrous 
solitudes, Masonry found them out; and, pitying their 
forlorn and destitute condition, instructed them to 
build habitations for convenience, defence, and com- 
fort. The habitations they then built,“ were, like 
their manners, rugged and unseemly, a prompt and 
artless imitation of simple and coarse natme. Yet 
rude and inclegant as they were, they had this excellent 
effect, that, by aggregating mankind, they prepared the 
way for improvement and civilization. The hardest 
bodies will polish by collision; and the roughest 
manners by communion and intercourse. Thus they 
lost by degrees their asperity and ruggedness; and 
became iusensibly mild and gentle, from fierce and 
barbarous nature, Masonry beheld and gloried in the 
change; and, as their minds expanded and goftened, 
she shewed them new lights, and conducted them to 
new improvements. The rustic mansions pleased no 


First Rustic or Tuscan Order. 
Ee 2 
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more,—they aimed at something higher and nobler, 
and, deriving their ideas of symmetry from the human 
form divine, they adopted that as their model and pro- 
totype.F At this wra, their buildings, though simple 
and natural, were proportioned in the exactcst manner, 
and admirably calculated for strength and convenience, 
—LYet still there was 2 something wanting,—an case, 
2 grace, an elegance,—whici nothing but an inter— 
course with the softer sex could supply. It is from 
this most amiable and accomplished part of the crea- 
tion, that we catch all those bewicching delicacies,—- 
those nicer, gentler, inexpressible graces, —which are 
not to be taught by dull, dry precept,—ſor they are far 
beyond all rules of art,—but are communicated from 
them to us l know not how-shall I say by contagion? 
Accordingly, the succeeding Order* was formed after 
the model of a young woman, with loose, dishevelled 
hair, of an easy, elegant, flowing shape; a happy 
medium between the too massive and too delicate, the 
simple and the rich. | 


Wr are now arrived at that period, when the 
human genius, which we have just scen in the bud, 
the leaf, the lower, ripened to perfection, and produ- 
ced the fairest and sweetest fruit; —every ingenuous 
art, every liberal science, that could delight, exalt, re- 


* b * 8 
fine, and humanize mankind. Now it was that 


Masonry|| put on ber richest robes, her most gorgeous 


+ Second Doric Order. * 'Third Tonic Order. 


EFourthly, the Corinthian Order, the capital of which took irs 
erigin, says Villalpandus, from an order in Solomon's Temple, the 
leaves whereof were those of the pulmetree. The Composite Order is 
not herc taken notice of, for reasons too obvious to mention, 
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apparel ; and tricked herself out in a profusion of 
ornaments, the principal of which were eminently 
conspicuous in Solomon's Temple. And lo! not 
zatisſied with the utmost exertion of her own powers, 
zhe holds out her torch, and enlightens the whole 
circle of arts and science. Commerce flies to her on 
canvass wings, fraught with the produce and treasure 
of the whole universe : painting and sculpture strain 
every nerve to decorate the building she has raised; 
and the curious hand of design contrives the furniture 
and tapestry. Music——poetry——eloquence But 
whither does this charming theme transport me? The 
time would fail me to recount half the blessings 
accruing to mankind from our most excellent and 
amiable institution : I ghall conclude this part of my 
Subject therefore with just mentioning another orna- 
ment of Solomon's Temple, the two cherubims made 
of olive-tree, whose wings expanded from one wall to 
the other, and touched in the midst. The olive, you 


know, is the symbol of peace, and the very essence of 
the cherubic order is said to be love. Let peace and 
love for ever distinguish our society! Let no private 
animositics, or party divisions, pollute our walls! 


Drive off ſrom hence each thing of guilt and sin! 


Tux very key-stone, as it were, of our mystical 
fabric is charity: Let us cherish this amiable virtue, 
let us make it the vital principle of our souls, “ Dear 
as the ruddy drops that warm our hearts,” and it can- 
not fail to be the constant rule of our actions, the just 
square of our dealings with all mankind. And though 
pity may plead in more tender and eloquent terms for 
the distresses of a poor brother; yet let us be ready 
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to extend the hand of relief, as far as our circumstances: 
afford, to misfortunes of every kind, wherever it meets 
us. It was an everlasting reproach to the Jews, that 
they contracted their benevolence within the narrow 
sphere of their own sect and party. Let ours be free 
and unconſined. 


« DRoyPPING like the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the place beneath.” 


A coop Mason is a citizen of the world; and his 
charity should move along with him, like the sensible 
horizon, wherever he goes, and, like that too, embrace 
every object, as far as vision extends, 


Tui temple, thus beautiful, thus complete, Solo- 
mon dedicated to the Lord, —in a stile of wonderſul 
devot ion and sublimity, as far above the most rapturous 
flights of pagan eloquence, as the religion of the Jews 
was superior to heathen idolatry and superstition. 


& Lorn, says he, thou that inhabitest eternity, 
and hast raised out of nothing the mighty fabric of this 
universe, the heavens, the air, the carth, and the sea; 
thou that ſillest the u hole, and every thing that is ia 
it, and art thyself boundless and incomprchensible 
look down graciously upon thy servants, who have 
presumed to erect this house to the honour of thy 
name! Let thy holy spirit descend upon it in the 
blessing of thy peculiar presence: thou that art every 
where, deign also to be with us! Thou that seest and 
hearest all things, look down from thy throne of glory, 
and give ear to our $upplications! And if at any time 


ts 
at 
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hereafter thou 8halt be moved in thy just displeasure 
to punish this people for their transgressions, with any 
of thy terrible judgments, famine, pestilence, or the 
$word—yct if they make supplication, and return to 
thee with all their heart, and with all their soul, then 
hear thou in heaven, they dwelling-place, and forgive 
their sin, and remove thy judgments,” 


WirTtH these words Solomon cast himself upon 
the ground in solemn adoration; and all the people 
followed his example with profound submission and 
homage. We arc now going to dedicate this fair 
mansion to the noblest purposes, to Masonry, virtue, 
and benevolence ; and I persuade myself, from the 
flattering attention with which you have heard me, 
that our ensuing ceremony will be regarded with be- 
coming seriousness, with decent solemnity. Whatever 
encourages the social duties—whatever advances the 
intcrests of benevolence, claims our respect as men; 
ani it is no flattery to our ancient and mystical insti- 
tution, to allirm that it has these two great points ever 
in view. 


THERE cannot be a stronger argument in favour 
of our society, than what may be collected from the 
account“ given us of certain solitarics, who, by seclu- 
ding themselves from mankind, from friendly commu- 
nication and social intercourse, lost the human figure 
and human sentiments, and became like beasts; they 
fed in the same manner with their feilow brutes ; and 
if they saw any of the human species, they fled away, 
and bid themselves in caves, and inaccessible holes. 


Sec Evagrius, Ib. I. Eccles, Hist. 
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Ir such be the miserable, abject consequence of 
retirement, whatever, like our institution, collects 
and consociates mankind, has a claim to our warme*t 
esteem, as conducive to public and private utility. Vet 
let us beware, lest in the unguarded moments of con- 
vivial chearfulness, we give too large a scope to our 
social disposition. Reason is the true limit, beyom! 
which temperance should never wander: when mis- 


led with the © sweet poison of misused wine,” we 
overpass this bound, we quench the spark of divinity 


that is in us, we transform oursclves into brutes ; and, 


like thosc who had tasted the fabulous cup of Circe, 


Lose our upright hape, 
And downward fall into a groveling swine. 


Oxe word more and I have done: This Temple 
of Solomon looked towards the east : let us frequently 
direct our eyes to the same quarter, where the day- 
spring from on high visited us; where the sun of 
righteousness rose with healing in his wings; and 
cherubs and seraphs ushered in the dawn of the evan- 
gelic day, with this gracious song, Glory be 7s God on 
high, and in earth peace, good-will towards men ! 
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SOLOMON's TEMPLE, 


AN ORATORITO, 


— — 
SOLOMON, the GRAND MagTER. 
HIGH PRIEST. 
HIRAM, the WorrmaAn. 
URIEL, Axceri of the Sun. 
SHEBA, Querw of the SouTn, 


CHORUS of Pxr1tsTs and NoBLEs. 
=== 


SOLO MON. 


RECITATIVE. 
CoN VND we're met, chief oracle of heav'n, 


To whom the sacred mysteries are giv'n, 
We're met to bid a splendid fabric rise, 
Worthy the mighty Ruler of the skies. 


HIGH PRIEST. 
And lo! where Uriel, angel of the sun, 
Arrives to see the mighty business done. 


| AIR. 
Behold he comes upon the wings of light, 
And with his sunny vestment chears the sight. 
URIET.. 
RECITATIVE. 
The Lord Supreme, Grand Master of the skies 
Who bid creation from a chaos rise, 
The rules of architecture first engrav'd 
On Adam's heart. 
Chorus of Priests and Nobles. 
To heaven's high Architect all praise, 
All gratitude be giv'n, 
2 "P42 
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Who deign'd the human soul to raise, 
By secrets sprung from heav'n. 


SOLOMON, 
RECITATIVE. 
Adam well vers'd in arts, 


Gave to his sons the plumb and line 


Of Masonry ; sage Tubal Cain 
To the deep organ tun'd the strain. 


AIR. 
And while he swell'd the melting note, 
On high the silver concords float. 
HIGH PRIEST. 
RECITATIVE, accompanied. 

Upon the surface of the waves, 

(When God a mighty deluge pours) 
Noah a chosen remnant saves, 

And laid the ark's stupendous floors. 


URIEL. 
AIR, 
Hark from on high the Mason word : 
“ David, my servant, shall not build 


A Lodge for heaven's all sov'reign Lord: 
« Since blood and war have stain'd his shield: 


« That for the deputy, his son, 


0 We have reservd—Prince Solomon. Da Capo. 


| Chorus of Priests and Nobles. 
Sound great JEHOVAH's praise 
Who bade young Solomon the temple raise. 
SOLO MON. 
RECITATIVE. 
So grand a structure shall we raise. 


Then men shall wonder! Angels gaze! 
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By art divine it shall be rear'd, 
Nor shall the hammer's noise be heard. 


CHORUS. 
Sound great JEHOV AH's praise 
Who bade King Solomon the temple raise. 


URIEL. 


RECTTATIVE. 
To plan the mighty dome, 
Hiram the mighty Master Mason, 's come. 


URIEL. 


AIR. 

We know thee, by thy apron white, 
An architect to be; 

We know thee, by thy trowel bright, 
Well skilPd in Masonry ; 

We know thee, by thy jewel's blaze, 
Thy manly walk and air. - 

Instructed, thou the Lodge shalt raise; 
Let all for work prepare. 


HIRAM. 


AIR. 
Not like Babel's haughty building, 
Shall our greater Lodge be fram'd ; 
That to hideous jargon yielding, 
Justly was a Babel nam'd. 
There, confusion, all o'erbearing, 
Neither sign nor word they knew; 
We our work with order squaring, 
Each proportion shall be true. 
Fi 2 
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SOLOMON. 
RECITATIVE. 
Cedars, which since creation grew, 


Fall of themselves to grace the dome; 
All Lebanon, as if she knew 
The great occasion lo, is come! 


URIEL. 
AIR, 
Behold, my brethren of the sky, 
The work begins, worthy an angels eye. 


Chorus of Priests and Nobles. 
Be present all ye heavenly host, 


The work begins—the Lord defrays the eost ! 


PR ee 
AT 35 


MESSENGER. 
RECITATIVE. 


Bxnolp, attended by a num'rous train, 
Queen of the south, fair Sheba, greets thy * f 
In admiration of thy wisdom, she, 

Comes to present the bended knee. 


SOLOMON TO HIRAM, 
RECITATIVE. 
Receive her with a fair salute, 
Such as with majesty may suit. 


HIRAM. 
AIR. 
When allegiance bids obey, 
We with pleasure own its sway. 
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Enter SuxRHA attended. 

Obedient to superior greatness, see, 
Our sceptre hails the mightier Majesty. 
Thus Phocbe, queen of shade and night, 

Ownang the sun's superior rays, 
With ſeebler glory, lesser light, 

Attends the triumph of his blaze, 
Oh, all-ezcelling prince, receive 

The tribute due to such a king ! 
Not the gift, but will, believe! 


22J 


Take the heart, not what we bring. Da Capo. 


SOLOMON. 
RECITATIVE. 
Let measures softy sweet, 
Illustrious Sheba's presence greet, 


SOLOMONs 
AIR. 
Tune the lute and string the lyre, 
Equal to the fair we sing! 
Who can see and not admire 
Sheba, consort for a king |! 
Enlivening wit and beauty join, 
Melting sense and graceful air, 
Here united powers combine 


To make her brightest of the fair. Da Capo. | 


SOLOMON. 
RECITATIVE. 
Hiram, our brother and our friend, 
Do thou the queen with me attend. 


CANS 
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SCENE Il. A View of the Temple. 


HIGH PRIEST. 
RECITATIVE. 
Sacred to heaven behold the dome appears; 
Lo, what august solemnity it wears; 
Angels themselves have deign'd to deck the frame, 
And beauteous Sheba shall report its fame. 


AIR. 

When the queen of the south shall return 

To the climes which acknowledge her sway, 
Where the sun's warmer beams fiercely burn, 

The princess with transport shall say, 
Well worthy my journey, I've seen 

A monarch both graceful and wise, 
Deserving the love of a queen, 

And a Temple well worthy the skies. Da Capo. 


CHORUS. 


Open, ye gates, receive a queen who shares, 
With equal sense, your happiness and cares. 


HIRAM. 
RECITATIVE. 
Of riches much, but more of wisdom, see 
Proportion'd workmanship and Masonry. 
HIRAM. 
AIR. 
Oh charming $S}eba, there behold, 
What massy stores of burnisb'd gold; 
Yet richer is our art 
Not all the orient gems that shine, 
Nor treasures of rich Ophir's mine, 
Excel the Mason's heart. 
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True to the fair, he honours more, 
Than glitt'ring gems or brightest ore, 
The plighted pledge of love; 

To ev'ry tie of honour bound, 
In love and friendship constant found, 
And favour'd from above. 


SOLOMON AND SHEBA, 


DUET. 
One gem beyond the rest I see, 


SHEBA. And charming Solomon is he. 


One gem beyond the rest I see, 
Fairest of the fair ones, thou art she. 
SHEBA, Oh thou surpassing all men wise; 
SoLou oN. And thine excelling woman's eyes. 


SoLO MON. 


HIRAM, 


RECITATIVE. 
Wisdom and beauty both combine, 
Our art to rise, our hearts to join. 


CHORUS. 
Give to Matonry the prize, 
Where the fairest chuse the wise: 
Beauty still should wisdom love; 
Beauty and order reign above. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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AN 
ORATION ON MASONRY, 


PRONOUNCED ON SATURDAY THE 19TH OF JUNT, 
1773, AT LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF 
ROOKBY BRIDGE, ON THE RIVER TEES, BY Till 
BARNARDCASTLE LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPT-+ 
ED MASONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
ON Saturday the 19th Day of June, the foundation 


Stone of a new bridge, over the river Tees, between Rookby 


Park and Barnardcastle, was laid by the Barnardcacsile 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons. 


This bridge will be erected at the ole expence of Fohn 
Sawrey Morritt, Esg. of Rookby Park, and will open a 


ready communication between his estates and the county of 
Durham. | 


The Lodge being invited by Mr. Morritt to attend 
this ceremony, assembled in the Lodge room by eleven o'clock, 
and walked in procession in the following order: 


A band of music, with French-horns, @'c. 

The Tyler properly apparelled. | 

The Deacons, with their jewels and s$taves. 

The Secretary bearing the compass, square, c. on 
velvet cushion trimmed with gold. 

The Matter with his jewels and staff,, attended by thr 
Macter of Kendal Lodge. 
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The Pass-master with his jewels. 

The Wardens with their jewels and columns. 

The Treasurer with his jewels, bearing a silver plate 
properly inseribed for the occasion. 

The Banner-bearer, carrying the banner. 


The brethren hand in hand, Succeeding tao and two. 


When they arrived within a little distance of the 
ground, they were joined by Mr. Morritt and the Rev. 
Mr. Zouch, properly apparelled, who fell into the pro- 


ceiSions 


A close tent was pitched for the reception of the 
brethren in due form ; the Tyler and Deacons encircling the 
tent, to keep it private, and guard «ff the populace. 


The concoure F people who crowded the banks of the 


river, on this occasion, was almost incredible. 


Aſter ome few minutes refrechment, the Lodge pro- 
ceeded from the tent to the river gide: where, with the 
ucua ceremonies, the foundation stone was laid by the 
Matter of the Lodge, and the inseription plate interted 
therein, amidst the acclamations of the people. 


On the Lodge returning, the brethren changed their 
disposition: i hote avho awere last in procession, now march- 
ing first, the officers eucceeding, till they approached the tent, 
when the brethren opened their lines, and, with a salute, 
let the officers pass through according to their rank, 


Aſter the tent had been closed for some minutes, the 
walls or irts of it were thrown down, and admission was | 
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given to as many ladies and gentlemen as it could contain, 
the whole being open to the view of the populace ; when an 
Oration guitable to the occasion was pronounced by the 
Matter. | 


The Lodge proceeded from thence in procession to 
Rookby-hall, where they were mort elegantly entertained at 
dinner; there being forty-reven Masons at the table, the 
Tyler and band remaining during the repart without. 


The utmost regularity and temperance as observed ; 
and at tix in the evening the procession get forward to return 
to the Lodge room at Barnardcastle, in the came order they 
had proceeded in the morning. 


By particular devire, the Or aT10N was given to the 
prev, and is publiched for the benefit of the charitable fund 
of the Lodge. | 
| THE EDITOR. 
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AN 


ORATION ON MASONRY. 


1 BR ceremonice of this day, together with the 
duties of my office, call upon me to exhort the Brethren 
thus assembled to a due exertion of the principles of 


Mazonry. 


Fol x to comprehend our profession, is the most 
certain means of performing our duty. 


In forming the caciety of Free and Accepted Masons, 
which is at once religious and civil, the utmost attention 


has been given to the honour of God. 


In those times, when Free-Masonry had its rise, 
the minds of men were possessed of allegories, 
emblems, and mystic devices, in which peculiar 
sciences, manners and maxims were wrapped up—this 
was a project arising in the earliest ages—the Egyptian 
priests secreted the mysteries of their religion from the 
vulgar eye, by symbols and hieroglyphics, comprehen- 
Sible alone to those of their own order. —The priests 
of Rome and Greece practised other subtleties, by 
which the powers of divination were enveiled; and 


their oracles were intelligible alone to their brethren, 


who expounded them to the people. 


Tnossr examples were readily adopted for the 


purpose of concealing the mysteries of Maconry. 
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Wr do not regard ourselves, as a society of men, 
arising from mere architects and builders; but as men 
professing themselves scrvants of the Great Architect of 
the World; and assuming symbols expressive of our 
being devoted to the service of the true God. Men had 
experienced that from religion all civil ties and obliga- 
tions were compacted, and that thence proceeded the 
only bonds which could unite mankind in social inter- 
course. Hence it was that our originals, the founders 
of this Szcicty, laid the cornet stone of the erection on 
the bosom of religion. 


As a Szciety professing ourselves servants of the 
Deity, the Lodge in which we assemble, when revealed, 
presents a representation of the wworld—the Great 
Architect hath spread over the caith the illuminated 
canopy of Heaven such as the veil wherewith Solo- 
mon covered the Temple at Jerusalem, of blue, of 
crimson, and purple; and such is the covering of the 
Lodge. As an emblem of God's power, his goodness, 
his omnipresence and eternity, the Lodge is adorned 
with the image of the Sn; which he ordained to arise 
from the east and open the day, to call forth the peo- 
ple of the earth to their worship, and to their exercisc 
in the walks of Virtue, 


REMEMBERING the wonders in the beginning, we 
wear the figures of the Sun and Icon, thence imply- 
ing, that we claim the auspicious countenance of Hea- 
ven on our virtuous deeds; and, as true Matont, stand 
redeemed from darkness, and are become the Sons of 
Light---acknowledging in our przfession our reverence 
and adoration to Jim who gave light into his works; 
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and, by our practice, shewing, that we carry our em- 
blems into real life, as the children of Light, by turn- 
ing our backs on works of Darkness, Obscenity and 
Drunkenness, Hatred and Malice, Satan and his domi - 
nions; preferring Charity, Benevolence, Temperance, 
Chastity and Brotherly Love, as that acceptable service, 
on which the Great Master of all, from his beatitude, 
looks down with approbation, 


THE same divine hand (pouring forth gifts of 
benevolence) which hath blest us with the sight of his 
glory in the Heavens, hath also spread the earth with 
a beauteous carpet---he hath wrought it, as it were, 
in Maraic work; and that he might still add beauty 
$0 the earth, he hath skirted and bordered it with the 
wavy ocean. 


As the steps of man tread incessantly in the 
various and uncertain incidents of life, as our days are 
chequered with innumerable events; and our passage 
through this existence is attended with a variety of 
circumstances: so is the Lodge furnished with 1oxaic 
work, to remind us of the precariousness of our state 
on earth - to day our feet tread in prosperity, to-mor-= 
row we totter on the uneven paths of Weakness, 
Temptation and Adversity---whilst this emblem is be- 
fore us, we are instructed to boast of nothing, to have 
compassion, and to give aid to those in distress; to 
walk uprightly, and with humility. 


Tur emblem of Prudence is placed in the centre 


of the Lodge, and is the ſirst and most exalted object 
there: ever to be preseut to the eyc of the Mason, that 
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his heart may be attentive to her dictates, and steadfast 
in her laws—for Prudence is the rule of all the virtues 
— Prudence is the path which leads to every degree of 
propriety—Prudence is the channel where self-appro. 
bation flows for ever Fortitude, Temperance, and 
Fastice, are enfolded in her girdle—she leads us forth 
to worthy actions, and, as a blazing «tar, enlightens us 
through the doubtfulness and darkness of this world, 


Wer Mavens profess the principle of Fortitude, by 
whuch, in the midst of pressing evils, we are enabled 
always to do that which is agreeable to the dictates of 


right reason. 


We profess the principle of Temperance, as being 
a moderation, or restraining of our affections and 
passions; especially in sobriety and chastity.—We re- 
gard temperance under the various definitions of 
moralists, as constituting honesty, decency, and baskful- 
ners; and, in its potential parts, instituting meekness, 


elemency, and madesty. 


Ws profess Justice, as dictating to us to do right 


do all, and to yield to every man whatsoever belongeth 


to him. 


Wx put on white raiment, as a type of innocence 
that apparel which truly implies the innocency of the 
heart, is a badge more honourable than ever was de- 
vised by kings—the Roman Eagle, with all the orders 
of knighthood, are much inferior ; they may be pros- 
tituted by the caprice of princes, but innocence is innate, 
aud cannot be adopted. 
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TraT Innocence should be the professed principle 
of a Mason, occasions no astonishment, when we con- 
sider that the discovery of the Deity whom we serve, 
leads us to the knowledge of those maxims wherewith 
he may be well pleased the very idea of a God, is 
zucceeded with the belief, that he can approve of 
nothing that is evil—and, when first our piedecessors 
professed themselves servants of the Architect of be 
World, as an indispensible duty they professed innocency, 
and put on white raiment, as a type and characteristic 
of their conviction, and of their being devoted to his 
will. , 


Ov jenvels, or ornaments, imply, that we try our 
affections by jurtice, and our actions by truth, as the 
rguare tries the workmanship of the mechanic. 


Tur we regard our mortal state, whether it is 
dignified by titles or not, whether it be opulent or 
indigent, as being of one nature in the beginning, and 
of one rank in its close—in sensations, passions, and 
pleasures, in infirmities, maladies, and wants, all man- 
kind are on a parallel—Nature there hath given us no 
Superiorities—$0 we profess to hold our estimates of 
our brother, when his calamities call for our counsel 
or our aid—/jrtue gives us the equality—the works of 
Charity are indiscriminate, and Benevolence acts upon 
the level. The emblem of these sentiments is another 


of the jewels of our society. 


To walk uprightly before heaven and before men is 
the duty of a Maron to try his actions by the rule, as 
the builder raises his column by the plane and perpen- 
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dicular, the Mason should stand approved by the jewel 
which he wears. 


. GEOMETRY is the trial of the Craftgmen——- 
a science through whose powers it is given to man to 
discover the order of the heavenly bodies, their revo- 
lutions and their stations—to define the wisdom of the 
Great Architect of the Creation—to prove the mightiness 
of his works, and the greatness of his love. 


Tux importance of Secrecy amongst us, is, that we 
may not be deceived in the disposition of our charities 
that we may not be. betrayed in the tenderness of 
our benevolence, and others usurp the portion which 


is prepared for those of our own family. 


To betray the watch-word, which should keep the 
enemy from the walls of our citadel, so as to open our 
strongholds to robbers and deceivers, is as great a moral 
crime, as to shew the common thief the weaknesses 
and secret places of our neighbour's dwelling, that he 
may pillage their treasures —nay, it is still greater, for 
it is like aiding the sacrilegious robber to ransack the 
holy places, and steal the sacred vessels devoted to the 
most solemn rites of religion—it is snatching from the 
divine hand of Charity, the calm which she holds forth 
to heal the distresses of her children—the cordial cup 
of Consolation, which she offers to the lip of Calamity, 
and the sustenance her fainting infants should receive 
from the bosom of her cclestial love. 


As this then is the importance of a Mason's se- 
crecy, wherefore should the world wonder, that the 
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most profligate tongue which ever had expression hath 
not revealed it—the sport is too deadly to afford di- 
version even to the most abandoned it was mentioned 
by divine lips as a criminality not in nature, What 
man 1s there of you, whom if his son ask for bread, 
will give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will give him 
a serpent? —Then can there be a Mason so iniquitous 
amongst Masons, as to conduct the chief to steal from 
his ict Brother the medicine which should restore his 
health the balsam which should close his wounds 
the cloathing which should shield his trembling limbs 
from the severityof the winter the drink which should 
moisten his lips the bread which should save his soul 


alive. 


Ou Society is graced with Charity the true ob- 


jects of which are, Merit and Virtue in distress- per- 


sons who are become incapable of extricating them- 
selves from misfortunes which have overtaken them in 
old age—industrious men, from inevitable accidents 
and acts of providence, rushed into ruin—widows left 
Survivors of their husbands, by whose labours they 
subsisted - orphans in tender years left naked to an ad- 


verse world 


—HarD-HEARTED covetousness and proud titles, 
can ye behold such objects with dry eyes? He whose 
bosoia is locked up again compassion, is a barbarian!— 

Bur charity, when misapplied, loses her titles, 
and instead of being adorned with the dress of virtue, 
assumes the insignificance of folly - when charity is 
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bestowed beyond a man's ability, and to the detriment 
of his family, it becomes à sacrifice to Swuperstition or 
Octentation, and like incense to idols, is disapproved in 
heaven, 


Wr are united by Bretberly Love tlic most 
material parts of which amongst us are mutual good 
offices, and speaking well of each other to the world--- 
most especially, it is expected of every member of this 
fraternity, that he should not traduce his brother--- 
Calumny and Slander are most detestable crimes against 
society nothing can be viler than to speak ill of any 
one behind his back it is like the villany of an assassin, 
who has not virtue enough to give his adversary the 
means of self-defence; but, lurking in darkness, stabs 
him whilst he is unarmed. and unsuspicious of an 
enemy. 


To give a man his just and due character, is $0 
easy a duty, that it is not possible for a benevolent 
disposition to avoid it-it is a degree of common justice, 
which honesty itself prompts one to---it is not enough 
that we refrain from slander; but it is required of Mans 
that they should speak graciously, and with affection ; 
withholding nothing that can be uttered to a brother's 


praise, or his good name, with truth. What a pleasure 


doth it give the heart, feeling benevolent dispositions, 
to give praise where due---there is a selfish joy in good 
speaking, as self-approbation succeeds it-—besides, the 
breast of a man feels enlarged, whilst he utters the 
praise due to his neighbour; and he experiences all the 
finest sense of his love, whilst he moves others to 


love him.— 
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Tur neutral disposition, frigid and reserved, 
neither speaks good nor evil—but the man tasting 
brotherly love, is warm to commend—it is an easy and 
cheap means of bestowing good gifts, and working 
good works: for, by a just praise to industry, you 
recommend the industrious man to those to whom he 
might never have been known; and thereby enlarges 
his credit and his trade by a just commendation of 
merit, you may open the paths of advancement, through 
those whose power might never have been petitioned 
by a proper praise of genius and art, you may rouse 
the attention of those patrons, to whom the greatest. 
merits might have remained undiscovered—it is a 
degree of justice which every man has a right to from 
his brother, that his virtues be not concealed. —— 


To shroud the imperfections of our friend, and 
cloak his infirmities, is christian and charitable, and 
consequently befitting a Mason---even the truth should 
not be told at all times; for where we cannot approve, 
we should pity in silence What pleasure or profit 
can there arise by exposing the errors of a brother? To 
exhort him is virtuous---to revile him is inhuman— 
to set him out as an object of ridicule, is infernal— 


aon hence we must necessarily determine, that 
the duty of a good Maron leads him to work the works 
of Benevolence; and his heart is touched with joy, 
whilst he acts within her precepts.---Let us therefore 
be 3teadfast and immoveable in our ordonnances, that 
we be proved to have a tongue of gocd report. 


Ty the ceremonies of this day, we commemorate 
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the mighty work of the Creator, in the beginning, 
when the foundations of this world, of times and 
seasons, were established the placing of the first stone 
of the intended erection takes its import from the 
emblematical tenor of the work, and not from our 
labour as mechanics---it did not require the hands of 4 
Free and Accepted Mason to place it firmer on its basis 
than a stone-cutter or builder. But in this work we 
appear as the servants of the Divinity, supplicating for 
his approbation, and for prosperity to the undertaking; 
remembering the corner-stone of that building on 
which the salvation of the world was founded: re- 
membering the mighty works of the Deity, when he 
suspended the planets in their stations, and founded 


the axis of the earth. 


In such a work, it may not be esteemed prophane 
to use the apostle's words to the Corinthians, 
& According to the grace of God, which is given unto me, 
cc as a wife Master-Builder, I have laid the foundation ;” 
since my duty this day is a commemoration of the 


might, majesty, and benevolence of the Great Matter of 


all, whose temple is the universe; the pillars of whose 
work are vi dam, Strength, and beauty ; for his auisdam 
is infinite, his s/rength is in omnipotence, and beauty 
stands forth, in all his creation, in spmmetry and order 
he hath stretched forth the heavens as a canopy, and 
the earth he hath planted as his footstool; he crowns 
his temples with the stars, as with a diadem; and in 
his hand he holdeth forth the power and the glory: the 
Sun and moon are messengers of his will to world3 
unnumbered, and all his laws are concord. 
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AT THE DEDICATION OF FREE-MASON'S HALL, IN 
SUNDERLAND, IN THE COUNTY OF DURHAM, ON 
THE IGTH DAY OF JULY, 1778.—BY BROTHER 
W. HUTCHINSON. 


Right Worshipful Grand Matter, 
And ye, my much esteemed Brethren, 


Ixsrrr UTIONS religious or civil, if not 
founded on the strictest rules of propriety, will sink 
soon into ruin. By the perpetuity, we must necessari- 
ly distinguish the propriety of the institution. 


FRoM this argument men are led to determine, 
that our society is supported by the purest maxims; 
as it has continued through innumerable ages, unsha- 
ken in its principles, and uncorrupted by innovations, 


We are not to search for our antiquity in the my- 
thology of Greece or Rome, we advance into remoter 
ages. Religion was the original and constituent prin- 
ciple;—a recognition of the Deity first distinguished us 
from the rest of mankind ; our predecessors searched 
for the divine essence in the wonders displayed on the 
face of nature—they discovered supreme wisdom in 
the order of the universe in the stellary system they 
traced the power, in the seasons and their changes the 
bounty, and in animal life the benevolence of God; 
every argument brought with it conviction, and every 
object confirmation, that all the wonders daily dis- 
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played to the eye of nian, were only to be produced 
by some superlative being, and maintained by hiz 
Superintendency.—It was from such conviction, that 
men began to class themselves in religious societics. 
— No rational mind could confess the being of a 
Supreme, from whose hand such bountics were pourcd 
forth, and by whose miraculous power, such a complex 
existence as a man was sustained; (to whom even Him- 
gelß, is a system of insoluble miracles) without con- 
ceiving, that for the attainment of his approbation, we 
should fill our souls with gratitude, and imitate his 
universal benevolence. 


In Benevolence is comprehended the whole law 
of society,—and whilst we weigh our obligations 
towards mankind, by the divine assay © Love thy 
neighbour as thysclf,” we must deduce this second rule, 
which includes all the moral law, Do unto all men 
* as thou wouldst they should do unto thee.” 


Tut natural wants and infirmities of human life, 


would very early be discovered, and the necessity of 


mutual aids become the immediate result:---but til} 
those aids were regulated by religious principles, and 
man's natural ferocity was subdued, we may readily 
conceive few examples of Virtue took place. Our 
predecessors were the first who tasted of this felicity. 


 Imar venture to assert, it was the only conse- 
quence which could ensue, whilst men were looking 
up to the Divinity through his works, that they would 
conclude the Sun was the region, where, in celestial 
glory, the Deity reposed. 
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Ws discover in the Amonian and Egyptian rites, 
the most perfect remains of those originals, to whom 
our society refers. -e are told they esteemed the 
zoul of man to be an emanation of the Supreme, and 
a spirit detached from the seraphic bands, which filled 
the solar mansions, and surrounded the throne of 
Majesty They looked up to this grand luminary, as 
the native realm from whence they were sent on this 
carthly pilzrimage, and to which they should, in the 
end, returnz the figure of the Sun was at once a 
memorial of their divine origin, a badge of the reli- 
gious faith they professed, and a monitor of those 
principles, which should conduct and ensure their resto- 
ration. How soon, or to what extreme, superstition 
and bigotry debased this emblem, is a research painful 
and unprofitable. 


IT was a custom in remote antiquity, to conse- 
crate and devote to the service of the Deity, places 
and altars: the many instances in holy writ need 
not be ennumerated to this assembly; it will suffice to 
mention, that several of them were named“ EL, and 
BETH-EL, the literal translation of which, leaves no 
doubt of the consecration. From thence we derive 
the original composition of the two characters, the 
ART1FICER and DEvoTEE; thence our present rules 
and maxims were deduced, and thence also arose the 
mixed assumption of these badges, of architects and 
religious. 


Ir is not to be wondered, that the ſirst principles 
of natural religion should be extended hither from the 


Genesis, chap, Aviii. ver. 18. 
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regions of the east; for we are told by authors of 
undoubted authority, the Germans and Scandivanians, 
in very early ages, had received the Amonian rites :* 
—the Amonians also possessed all the borders of the 
Mediterranean; the Phœnicians, and their allies, for 
merchandize, gained access to the coasts of Britain.— 
Among the many tribes of Amonians, which spread 
themselves abroad, were to be found a people who 
were styled ANAKIM, and were descended of the sons 
of ENac; they were particularly famous for architec- 
ture, which, according to the authority of Herodotus, 
they introduced into Greece. In all parts whither they 
came, they erected noble structures, eminent for their 
beauty and splendour, which they dedicated to the 
Deity. Wherever they settled, they were remarkable 
for their superiority in science, and particularly for 
their skill in building. Whenever the hands of our 
brethren have been exercised in architecture, they have 
been employed as devotees, in erecting temples to the 
service of Heaven.—We find them with Moses in the 
wilderness, 5 and with Solomon at Jerusalem, under 
the distinctions of the Righteous and Wise-hearted.--- 
The idolatrous and impioust were not admitted to 
partake in the acceptable service, in which alone clean 
hands, (hands unstained with the works of iniquity) 
and pious hearts, which had received the beatific gift 
of divine Wisdom, could be received to the labour. 


ArTER the benign influence of Christianity per- 
vailed, and, with healing in her wings, had passed 


* Bryant's Analysis. 
$ Exod. chap. xxxi. 1 Kings, chap, v. 2 Chron. chap, ii 
+ The Samaritans being idolaters, 
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through Europe ; religious works continued to attend 
this society, and grew into great splendour in the 
foundation of monasteries and abbeys. Many holy 
zrtificers attended the crusades,* for the purpose of 
building churches in Palestine.---In our first stage, we 
zee the devotee with his own hands erecting the sacred 
column, which he sanctifies with the name of Er, 
literally implying © The true God,” where he perform- 
ed his religious offices, the place having been rendered 
holy, by the presence of the Deity, as it was with 
Jacob. In the second and third classes, we observe 
them divided into two orders. and those who laboured 
were distinct from the rest of the brethren; yet there 
was no diminution of honour in the one, or increase of 
pre- eminence in the other: they were all Masons. 


Our reverend and learned brother, Dr. Scott, in 
his excellent Oration, pointed out to us, that the pro- 
gressive advancements in human civilization were per- 


fectly distinguished by the steps of architecture; as 


men arose from the state of nature, through the culti- 
vation of society, the genius of art was led forth, to 
contribute to the ease and elegance of human life: from 
the cavern and grotto, which first sheltered the human 
race from the inclemency of seasons, edifices more 
commodious were invented; as the joys of common 
intercourse and mutual aids were experienced, men 
exercised their talents in projecting suitable structures 
to receive the growing societies; and at length places 
for divine worship where congregations might assem- 


* The Anglo Sax. Antiq. 
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212, were devised. In the process of ages, these talents 
experienced a refinement; elegance took place, and 
prop rcion, symmetry, and ornament were studied.— 
As che cavern hai furnished the first idea of the 
mansion, and as the sacred groves and forests, held to 
be hallowed in the primitive ages, had given the first 
model c columns and arches for temples; so it can 
be no matter of astonishment, that men who had 
forme! their original plan from Nati: re, should resort 
to Nature ſor their lessons of proportion and orna- 
ment, to complete their labours. The eye that was 
charmed with the fair sex, the heart that was conscious 
of woman's elegance and beauty, would instantly 
cate! the idea from thence, and, fired with this 
fa ute object, transpose the fair symmetry to the 
system he was studying.—It was a natural transposi- 
tion—nothing could be conceived more likely to refine 
the maxims of the architect's design, who was touch- 
ed with such passion and sentiment as the poet happily 


expresses. - 
* On she came— 
Grace was in all her steps—heav'n in her eye, 
In.ev'ry gesture dignity and love, 
(He) led her blushing like the morn :—all heav's 
And happy constellations, on that hour, 
Shed their selectest influence ;—the earth 
Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill :— 
Joyous the birds; — fresh gales and gentle airs, 
Whisper'd it to the woods, —and from their wings 
Flung rosez—flung odours, from the spicy shrub, 
Desporting,—till the amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal—and bid haste the evening star 
On his hill top,—to light the bridal lamp.“ 
MiL.Ton's Parapise LosT, 


+ Archzologia, vol. I. p. 40. 
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Tuts day we dedicate a house to the peculiar 
gervices of our society—the secrets and mystertes there 
to be exercised are wholly consistent with the porest 
maxims of the christian revelation : they are peculiar 
to us in form, but in effect pertinent to the principles 
of every moral and religious man. The first character 
of a Mason which passes these gates, and is re- 
vealed to the eye of the world, is CHARITTY: the 
amiableness of this part of our profession deifies this 
penegyric.— The heart of Humanity ſceis its divine 
influence—Compassion acknowledges kindred with the 
spirits of Heaven. —We do not arrogate to gurselves a 
more sublime possession of this virtue than others; but 
we profess it an ordonation which we are bound to 
obey, and a duty which we must necessarily perform. 
The ordinary motives are felt by this whole 25sembly 
—in benevolence to our fellow-creatures, we are all 
Masons.—The miseries of human life, the misfo tunes 
of mankind, are equally objects with all; but we sin- 
gularly attach ourselves to their relief. 


Tux next distinguishing characteristic is TRUTH 
—excellent as the duty may seem, difficult in its 
accomplishments, and happy in its consequences, no 
man professing himself a Mason, stands aporoved, 
without possessing this jewel, uncontaminated with 
the fashions of the age; —pure as the cel stial ray first 
descended, unstained by rhetorications and mental 
reservation she is possessed by us, wholly, undivided, 
and in the simplest character. We must not only 


speak of each other nothing but truth, but we must 
pronounce all that is truth; fot suppression is a crime 
11 2 
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as well as infringement. Thus it is with us, the guilty 
seldom escape retribution, or the meritorious go with- 
Out a reward. 


IHA vx already trespassed on this audience time 
$0 limitted will not suffer me to expatiate on all the 
excellencies of our order, It must suffice that I express 
a sincere hope, as our maxims are void of offence, that 
they will claim the patronage of the good and wise.— 
As we avow our fidelity to the best of kings, and our 
firm attachment to the excellent constitution and laws 
of this realm, we may still possess the support and 
countenance of government.—And, as our internal 
rules are devised for the honour, protection, and wel- 
fare of each individual of the society, I entreat that 
every member, by his conduct, may prove to the 
observing world, it is not a superficial profession which 
distinguishes him to be a Mason, but his virtue, his 
temperance, and morality. 


— * ; * 
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| 
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A DISCO URS E, 


DbELIVERED TO THE LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPT= 
ED MASONS, IN DURHAM, IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE NEW 
BRIDGE BELONGING TO THE HON. THE DEAN 
AND CHAPTER OF DURHAM A. L. 5772,—BY THE 
REV. BROTHER JAMES HART. 


Mican, chap. vi. ver. 8. 


And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 


IIEDIATELx, when Gop had, with the 
most consummate wisdom, and in the greatest exact- 
ness, made this world, and created all the creatures 
that inhabit it; he, at last, formed MAN after his own 
image, a rational being; and made him capable of 
enjoying happincss both in this world and in the 
world to come. | 


AND, that he might be happy in this world, Gop 
placed him in the garden of Eden ; where no pleasure 
nor delight was wanting in order to give him true 
pleasure and real satisfaction: where the whole creation 
was at his service, and every individual put under his 
immmediate care, and at his direction. Into which 
place nothing had entered to lessen his pleasures ; 
but where he was free to exercise those rational faculties 
50 freely given and bestowed upon him by his heavenly 


Father. 
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Var the GREAT Gop, who well knew what wag 
in man, and foresceing that these noble faculties he 
had endowed him with, would naturally incline him 
to society; and that even all the plcasures with which 
he was now surrounded, unless he had a companion, 
would fall short of procuring his present felicity; did 
therefore, of his great goodness and mercy, create a 
He1.y meet for him. Thus man became not only a 
rational but also a cocial being. 


Tnvs was Gop pleased to place man in this 
happy and comfortable situation; having his under- 
Standing clear, his judgment impartial, the law of his 
Gop in his heart, his conscience, void of offence, 
applauding his conduct, and enjoying the sweets of 
society. From whence we may obscrve, that all the 
pleasures of paradise itself were not capable to give real 
happiness to man, without the comfort and satisfaction 
of a companion. 


In process of time, when men began to increase 
in the world, they occasionally formed themselves into 
different Societies, each conducted by various and parti- 
cular customs, and, by peculiar signs, tokens, and 
words, by which each member of that community was 
to be governed and distinguished, separately known to 
each other, from the rest of the world in general.— 
And thus we find that, by the express command of 
Gop himself, the offspring of Abraham was to be 
distinguished by every male child among them being 
circumcised : and, by that means, bore in their bodies 


the token of their covenant with Gop. 
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AND, when this token was become common to 
many nations, as the Edomites, Ishmaelites, &c. the 
Jews, or children of Israel, by the immediate command 
of Gop himself, were separated and set apart as a 
distinct sect, or peculiar people; and were distingush- 
ed from the rest of the world, by the observation of 
singular rites, and particular ceremonies. 


AND again, when the Gileadites demanded of the 
Ephraimites, who were very desirous of repassing 
Jordan, to pronounce the word $h:bbzleth ; they, by 
their particular way of pronouncing this word, and 
calling it Sibbaleth, easily and at once, though it were in 
the dark, distinguished them from their own brethren, 
and immediately slew them. And there fell at that 
time no less than forty and two thousand of the 
Ephraimites,—Judges, xii. 6. 


From these examples, of ancient date, we may 
learn that, even from the earlicst ages of the world, 
and that, by the appointment of Gop himself, mankind 
divided themselves into several companies; each re- 
gulated by particular laws, as well as they were 
distinguished by peculiar customs. And it is also 
certain, that the original end and design of such 
separation from the rest of mankind, was principally 
to promote virtue, and to suppress vice. 


Tar words of my text equally concern men of 
all denominations. The observance of them is not the 
grand support of o R ancient and honourable Society alone, 
but also of societies of every kind. And this, I con- 
fess, was no small inducement to my present choice of 
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them, as the subject of this discourse. I consider this 
as a mixt assembly. Those whose curiosity may have 
been excited by the novelty of the occasion in this 
place, compose one part of it: the remainder is a 
society of friends linked in a strong bond of bretherly 
love, together with their other ties; for the advance. 
ment of humanity and good ſellowship, rational reli- 
gion, true liberty, and useful knowledge. I have, 
therefore, chosen a subject which equally interests us 
all, both as men and as Christians. 


IT gives me considerable pleasure to think, that 
so often as I am called upon to exhort this honourable 
fraternity to a strict remembrance of their fundamental 
principles, I am, at the same time, exhorting every 
Christian, who hears me, to a zealous observance of the 
great duties of our holy religion. I shall by endeavour- 


ing to render Gop more feared and more adored make 


mankind more happy and more m love with one 
another : and, consequently, I shall have the honour 
of being, in some degree, serviceable in that glorious 
cause for which the prophets prophesied; for which 
the Lord Jesvs descended from heaven; for which 
he toiled; for which he bled; and for which he died. 


Taz words of my text naturally divide them- 
selves into three general heads of discourse; and 
which I shall observe in the further prosecution of this 
subject. Firs, I shall shew you what is here meant 
by doing justly. Secondly, What we are to understand 
by loving mercy. And, thirdly, What is meant by walk- 
mg humbly with Ged. After speaking a few words to 
each of these, in their order, I shall conclude with u 


short application. 
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Firs, I am to shew what is here meant by doing 
iuitly. Doing justly implies, that we render to every 
one their due. That we defraud no man, no not cven 
of hi good name; but always keep a tongue of good 
report, that speaks as well of our brother behind his 
back as before his face: and that we should take care 
nerer to be enticed to deceive him, but constantly 
endeavour, both in deed and word, to live as an up- 
right man: acting so much upon the square, and living 
80 much within the corapass, as we may never, know- 
ingly or designedly, rob our neighbour of what is his 
right or property. In short, doing justly may very well 
be summed up in the words of our blessed Lok to his 
hearers, Matt. vii. 12, © Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men Shou do to you, do ye even 40 to them: 
far this is the lau and the prophets.” 


Secondly, I cou to shew you what we are to 
understand by loving mercy. And in so many words; 
it consists in not doing our own will; in subduing our 
passions; in having no grudge, malice or revenge 
against those who have injured us; in forgiving our 
brother, in the hope that Gop also will forgive us; in 
zhewing a concern for the good of mankind in general, 
both in what relates to their spiritual life, and in what 
relates to their temporal comforts; and in pitying the 
miseries of others. For, as the Apostle Paul observes, 
« Me must weep with them that weep.” And we find 
the prophet Amos, vi. 1, pronouncing, * A woe against 


those who do not thus pity the afflicted.” 


Lovixg mercy consists in relieving the necessities 


K k 
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of our brethren. 'Thus to brotherly love we must add 
christian charity or relief; and that according to our abi- 
lities, and to the necessities of those who stand in need 
of our assistance. And [I hope malignity itself will be 
silent, and malice unable to contradict me, when I say, 
that one grand pillar, upon which this ancient and 
honourable constitution hath stood long undefaced, is 
CHARITY : and many persons, who, from unavoid- 
able misfortunes in human life, have been reduced, 
and plunged into the depths of distress, have felt the 
sweet effects of it. | | 


Thirdly, T yRocEED to enquire what is here meant 
by walking humbly with God. This head will oblige me 
to enlarge more upon it than either of the two former, 
Walking humbly with God implies, that we, in the whole 
of our deportment, endeavour to please Him, and 
Strive to obey Him by keeping his commandments.— 
And this we find, in holy writ, frequently called wall- 
ing humbly with God. And, agreeably to this phrase, 
we read, Gen. v. 22, that * Enoch awalked with God.” — 
And we are also told of Noah, Gen. vi. g, that“ he was 
a just man, and perfect in his generation; and that he 


walked with God.“ 


THEsE expressions plainly imply, that these holy 
men believed in and feared Gop; and that they made 
it their great study to serve and please Him with all 
their hearts. 


AND, agreeably to this, we find the above text 
of scripture explained by the inspired author to the 
Hebrews, xi. 5, where it appears, that by this precept 
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we are bound to believe in Gor, to fear him, to love 
him, and to serve him; and that with freedom; for 
his service 1s and must be perfect freedom: we must 
serve Gop with fervency ; for he is a spirit; and they 
that serve him, must be fervent in spirit when thus 
serving the Lord. We must also serve Gop with 
zeal; for the Prophet Laiaß tells us, lix. 17, that 
« we must be cloathed with zeal, as with a cloak ;” and this 
we must do especially in the most degenerate times 
according to the example of Elijah, who, at the time 
all Israel was gone a whoring after their own in- 
ventions, was still in the midst of that adulterous 
and wicked generation, very zealous for the Lord of 
hosts. 


__ WaLKiNG humbly with God consists in a due 
sense and acknowledgement of our iniquities; and in a 
hearty desire that God may be merciful to our un- 
righteousness, and that our sins and transgressions 
may be remembered no more. It implies, that we 
venerate and adore his infinite perfections; in despi- 
sing all things in respect of Gop; remembering that 
when we approach him, we should, with ob, “ abbor 
ec ourcelves, and repent in duct and ashes;” in renouncing 
our best works, and attributing them not to ourselves, 
but to the grace of Gop; in thinking no duty below 
us which may tend to the spiritual welfare of our 
christian brethren. And, as we are often exposed to 
the reproaches and injuries of bad men, we ought to 
bear them with patience, the just reproof of our friends 
with thankfulness, and the corrections and dispensa- 
tions of Providence with an entire resignation and 
K k 2 
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submission to his holy will, as knowing ourselves 0 
be offenders under the hands of Justice. 


We should reflect, that, as the operative Mason 
erects his building according to the designs laid down 
by the architect for him on the tressel-board, which 
is to direct his work; so ought we to raise our spiri- 
tual building according to the designs laid down for 
us by the Grand Architect of the world, in the Holy 
Bible, our spiritual tressel-board; which should always 
guide and rule our faith, and obligate our lives and 
actions. 'That as the working Mason, in performing 
his work, frequently tries every minute part of it by 
the compass, square, level, and plumb rule, in order 
to give each member its true and exact proportion; $0 
Should we constantly try every minute action of our 
lives, whether it will square with Gop's word, whe- 
ther it is level with his commands, upright according 
to the plumb rule of conscience, and within the com- 
pass of innocency. 

% 

WHEREVER we find our actions in a direct and 
parallel line with the precepts of the gospel of Christ, 
we may assure ourselves we are raising such a spiritual 
building as will be acceptable to Gop, and will prove 
to us the noblest of mansions, a house, not made by 
hands, eternal in the heavens. But wherever we find 
them not in a straight and upright line with the gos- 
pel, but ctarting aride like a broken bob, we must take 
great care not to permit the like errors for the future, 
to spoil the harmony and proportion of the whole. 


We must let no untempered mortar destroy its firm- 


dess, but must build it with duly tempered mortar: 
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zo that it may prove a building which may be service- 
able to us to all eternity; and shew us to have been 
true and good Masons; such as will at the last day be 
ce free and accepted” of Gop; free to the company 
of him our Grand Master, and the good fellowship of 
his holy angels, and free from the burthen of sin and 


the dominlon of Satan. 


I cou now to the last thing I proposed, which 
was to make some application of what has been said. 


AND, First to you my brethren of this ancient 
and honourable Society.. Since you are governed by 
zuch good and wholesome laws, let your lives corres- 
pond with that purity which they enjoin. 


You must consider, that you are brought out of 
darkness into light: let therefore that light which is 
in you, © 52 shine before ail Men, that they may cee your 
gad Works, and ghbrify your Fathor which is in Heaven.“ 
Let the whitengss of your cloathing, wherein you 
2ppear, prove a true emblem of your inward purity 
and innocence; Let thesc jewels, the badges of ho- 
nour, and tokens to what master you belong, where- 
with you are now adorned, always put your mind of 
that Jewel of great price, which you are bound to 
purchase, even with the sale of all that you have. 
And let the regularity, sobriety, and piety, of your 
lives shew, that you alt humbly with God. Be cloa- 
thed with humility; do justice to all; have mercy 
upon those whom you have in your power; and let 
your charity abound; that so you may prove your- 
gelves good Masons; and acting worthy of that holy 
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name by which ye are called. Then shall the ignorant 
and profane part of the world, who have spoken evil of 
you, as of evil-dyers, be satisfied of your acting worthy 
the christian name; be ashamed of having falsly accused 
your conversation in Christ; and obliged to see and 
confess, that Masonry ig founded, and its noble super- 
Structure raized upon guch pillars, as have stood till now, 
with glory, yet undiminished, And if not undermined 
by the neglect of these principles I have mentioned, 
Shall stand with growing lustre, while the Sun opens 
the day, to gild its polished turrets; and the Moon 
leads on the night, to chequer its clouded canopy. 


AnD it will prove that it is contrived with the 
wisdom which 1s pure, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
full of good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy; supported with the strength of sound 
reason, assisted by revelation; so as to be able to 
confound all its adversaries, and to put to gilence the 
ignorance of foalish men; and adorned with the beauty 
of holiness itself. Consequently you see, that Ma- 
sonry is founded on that sure rock, against which 
let the waves and billows of temporal persecution 
never so strongly dash, it will stand erect and secure; 
because that rock is Christ. 


AND, as the statuary or operative Mason hews, 
squares, and moulds a rough block of marble, till at 
length he has formed the resemblance of a perfect 
man; so you are, my brethren, taught to hew away all 
those rough and unseemly passions which obscure and 
deform the natural man; that when you shall be tried 
and proved by the square of God's word, you may not 
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be disapproved ; but each of you found a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ. 


IT may, perhaps, be expected that, before I con- 
clude, I should say something concerning what is 
generally called“ The cecrets of Masonry,” which have 
been so loudly exclaimed against, and is so greatly 
misrepresented by ignorant and over curious men, who 
are often prying into things which little concern them. 
But however licentious the present age be, however 
apt to ridicule every thing that is serious and praise- 
worthy, or that they themselves are unacquainted 
with, yet, when I consider the sacredness of this place, 
where we are met before God,—a place more imme- 
diately set apart for divine worship, and for the instruc- 
tion of God's people in knowledge and truth; and 
though I am bound to hale and conceal those secrets; 
I trust I shall be belreved, when I, as God's minister, 
whose tongue should never lie, much less in the in- 
struction of his people, when I afhrm that, as to the 
nature of those secrets, they are strictly decent, inno- 
cent, well contrived, and rational; consisting in mere 
notes of distinction, and emblematical signs and words, 
tending to put us in mind of that obligation we 
Masons lay under, never to reveal any of those secrets 
touching Masonry; and are designed only to discover 
a true brother when we meet him, as well in the dark 
as in the light, and also to guard against the intrusions 
of the artful, designing and reprobate part of the 
world: to the end, that the good principles of Masonty, 
10 far as human wisdom can contrive, may not be 
prostituted to the dishonour of God, and the ridicule 
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of that friendly society; since it has, for some time, 
been so much the polite taste to ridicule every thing 
that is sober, scrious, and religious. 

THERE is a question often put to Masons, which 
I hall speak a ſew words to before I conclude ; that 
is, If there were not something very dreadful, and 
something very terrible, concealed, which none of you 
dare reveal; whence comes it to pass, that Masons 
of the most profligate lives, who have not the least re- 
gard to the stronger obligations, have never divulged 


it?“ 


To this it may be answered, that Masonry is a 
progressive science; and not to be attained in any 
degree of perfection, but by time, patience, consider- 
able application and industry. For it is well known 
that no one is admitted to the profoundest secret, or the 
highest honours of this fraternity, till, by time, we 
are assured he has learned secrecy and morality ; and 
then, and not till then, he is admitted to participate of 
all the secrets belonging to that good fellowship. | 


HrxNce, you may easily perceive, that it would be 
as impossible for a new-made brother to reveal all the 
secrets of Masonry, as it would for an apprentice, just 
entercd on his apprenticeship, to perform the same 
work of one who has already served his master seven 
years; or, for such an one to disclose all the secrets of 
the craft he was just bound unto; which are seldom 
entrusted to his knowledge, till, by a faithful servitude, 
he has proved himself worthy of that trust and con- 
fidence, 
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LET me beg of you, my brethren, to give your 
enemies no handle to accuse you of irreligion, or the 
want of a public spirit. As much as your circum- 
ztances and situatson in life will permit, promote vi- 
tue and discourage vice; and study to be distinguished 
only by your superior sanctity of manners. Keep the 
bond of our ancient and honourable society always 
before you. Be regular in your attendance at the 
Lodge to which you respectively belong; and remem- 
ber, that a Lodge divided against itself cannot stand, 
much less can it stand if its members desert it and turn 
vagabonds. 

AND, in order, my brethren, to obviate that 
objection which so many make against Masonry, viz. 
that very unworthy persons are often admitted into 
this honourable Society,“ let me recommend it to you, 
in the strongest manner, to be very cautious whom you 
admit as brothers. Let neither the wealth nor figure 
of any man deter you from performing this real piece 
of service to the craft in general. Let neither interest 
sway, nor friendship blind you. Regard no man's per- 
son nor fortune. If his life be scandalously immoral, and 
proposed to be made a Mason, immediately reject him 
however desirous he may be of becoming one; however 
strongly recommended to you, receive him not, unless 
he promise and give signs of amendment. And if he be 
already a brother, and refuse to hearken to reproof, or 
neglect to amend, let him be cut off as a rotten member, 
whose longer continuance with you would endanger 
Beware of perils among false 


the whole constitution. 


brethren ; and charge the watchmen on the walls © hat 
LI 
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they suffer neither wine-bibbers, nor slanderers, nor tale. 
bearers, nor liars, nor prophane jesters to approach our 


peaceful ground,” Amen. 


APPENDIX. 


A LET TEAR 


FROM THE LEARNED MR. JOHN LOCKE, TO THE 
RIGHT HON. THOMAS EARL OF PEMBROKE, WITH 
AN OLD MANUSCRIPT ON THE SUBJECT OF FREE. 
MASONRY. 


My Lord, May 6, 1696. 


I HAVE at length, by the help of Mr. Collins, 
procured a copy of that MS. in the Bodleian library, 
which you were so curious to see: and, in obedience 
to your lordship's commands, I herewith send it to you. 
Most of the notes annexed to it, are what I made 
yesterday for the reading of my Lady Masham, who is 
become so fond of Masonry, as to say, that she now 
more than ever wishes herself a man, that she might 
be capable of admission into the fraternity. 


Tas MS. of which this is a copy, appears to be 
abont 160 years old; yet (as your lordship will observe 
by the title) it is itself a copy of one yet more ancientby 
too years: for the original is said to have been the 
hand-writing of King Henry VI. Where that prince 
had it is at present an uncertainty; but it seems to me 
to be an examination (taken perhaps before the king) 
of some one of the brotherhood of Masons; among 
whom he entered himself, as it is said, when he came 
out of his minority, and thenceforth put a stop to a 


persecution that had been raised against them: but I 
L12 
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must not detain your lordship longer by my preface 
from the thing itself. 


I xNow not what effect the sight of this old paper* 
may have upon your lordship ; but, for my own part, 
I cannot deny, that it has so much raised my curiosity, 
as to induce me to enter myself into the fraternity, 
which I am determined to do (if I may be admitted) 
the next time I go to London, and that will be shortly. 


I am, 
My Lory, 
Your Lonpsnir's most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 


JOHN LOCKE. 


he paper alluded to by Mr, Locke, is the immediately fot 
lowing one. 
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CERTAYNE QUESTYONS, 


wWYTH 


ANSWERES TO THE SAME, 
CONCERNING 


The Mystery of Maconrye, 


Writene by the hande of Kynge Henrye, the syxthe of 
the name, and faythfullye copyed by me (1) Jofan 
LEYLANDE, Antiquarius, 


By the Command of His (2) Highness. 
They be as followethe, 


Duet. * HAT mote ytt be? (3) 


Answ. YTT beeth the skylle of nature, the under« 
stondynge of the myghte that ys hereynne, and its 
sondrye wreckynges; sonderlyche, the skylle of rec- 
tenyngs, of waightes and metynges, and the treu 
manere of faconnynge al thinges for mannes use; 
headlye, dwellynges, and buyldynges of alle kindes, 
and al odher thynges that make gudde-to manne. 


Quest. WHERE dyd ytt begyne ? 


Ante. YTr dyd begynne with the (4) fyrste 
menne in the este, whych were before the (5) ffyrste 
manne of the weste, and comynge westlye, ytt hathe 
broughte herwyth alle comfortes to the wylde and 
comfortlesse. 
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Duet. Wno dyd brynge ytt westlye ? 


Answ. TE (6) Venetians, whoo beynge prate 
merchaundes, comed ffyrste ffromme the este vnn 
Venetia, for the commodytye of marchaun«ysvnge 
beithe este and west, bey the redde and myddlelonde 

sees. 


Quest. How E comede yt yn Engelonde ? 


Anu. PETER Gower (7) a Grecian, journeyed” 
ffor kunnynge yn Egypte, and yn Syria, ang 
everyche londe whereas the Venetians hadde plaunted- 
Maconrye, and wynnynge entraunce yn al Lodges ©! 
Maconnes, he lerned muche, and retournedde, and 
woned yn Grecia magna (8) wacksynge, and becom- 
mynge a myghtye (9) wyseacre, and greatlyche re- 
nowned, and her he framed a grate lodge at Groton, (to) 
and maked many Maconnes, some whereoffe dyd 
journeye yn Fraunce, and maked manye Maconnes, 
wherefromme, yn processe of tyme, the art passed yn 
Engelonde. 


Quest. Dor RHE Maconnes discouer there artes 
unto odhers? 


Anmo. PETER Gower, when he journeyedde to 
lernne, was ffyrste (11) made, and annone techedde z 
evenne soe shulde all odhers beyn recht. Natheless(12) 
Maconnes hauethe always yn everyche tyme, from 
tyme to tyme, communycatedde to mannkynde soche 
of ther gecrettes as generallyche myghte be usefulle z 
they haueth keped back soche allein as shulde be 
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bermefulle yf they comed yn euylle haundes, oder 
goche as ne mighte be holpynge wythouten the 
techynges to be joynedde herwyth in the lodge, oder 
%% as Jo bynde the freres more strongelyche toge- 
ther, bey the proffytte and commodytye comynge to 
the contrene herfromme. 


Quest. WHATTE artes haueth the Maconnes 
2chedde mankynde? | 


Answ. Tas artes, (13) agricultura, architectura, 
astronomia, geometria, numeres, musica, poesie, ky- 
missrye, governmente, and relygyonne. 


Duet. How E commethe Maconnes more teachers 
than odner menne? 


Ante. Tas hemselfe baueth allein in (14) arte 
of fyndinge neue artes, whyche arte the ffyrste Ma- 
connes receaued from Godde; by the whyche they 
fyndethe what artes hem plesethe, and the treu way of 
techynge the same. What odher menne doethe ffynde 
out, ys onelyche bey chaunce, and therefore but lytel 
I tro. 


Juen. Wnar dothe the Maconnes concele and 
hyde ? | 


Anw. THE concelethe the art of ffyndynge neue 
artes, and thattys for here own proffyte, and (15) preise: 
they concelethe the art of kepynge (16) secrettes, thatt 
80 the worlde mayeth nothinge concele from them.— 
They coneelethe the art of wunderwerckynge, and of 
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foresayinge thynges to comme, thatt so thay same 
artes may not be usedde of the wyckedde to an euyell 
ende; thay also concelethe the (17) arte of chaunges, 
the wey of wynnynge the facultye (18) of Abrac, the 
skylle of becommynge gude and parfyghte wythouten 
the holpynges of fere and hope; and the universelle 


(19) longage of Maconnes. 
Duert. WYLL he teche me thay same artes? 


Anw. Ys shalle be techedde yff ye be warthye, 
and able to lerne. 


Dueit. DoTHE all Maconnes kunne more then 
odher menne ? 


Anu. Nor so. They onlyche haueth recht and 
occasyonne more then odher menne to kunne, butt 
manye doeth fale yn capacity, and manye more doth 
want industrye, thatt ys pernecessarye for the gaynynge 
all kunnynge. 


Duet, ARE Maconnes gudder men then odhers ? 


Answ. Souk Maconnes are not so vertuous as 
some other menne; but, yn the moste parte, thay be 
more gude than they woulde be yf thay war not 
Maconnes. | | 


Quest. Dorn Maconnes love eidther odher 
myghtylye as beeth sayde ? 


Anw. Yea verylyche, and that may not odher- 
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wise be: for gude menne and treu, kennynge eidher 
oder to be suche, doeth always love the more as thay 
be more gude. 


Here endethe the questyonnes and ansWweres. 


Notes and Observations on the foregaing Questions. 
BY Ms. LOCKE, 


—  — —— — — — 


(1) JounN LEYLANDE was appointed by Henry 
VIII. at the dissolution of monasteries, to search for 
and save such books and records as were valuable 
among them. He was a man of great labour and 
industry. 


(2) His HISHNESssE, meaning the said King 
Henry VIII. Our kings had not then the title of 
majesty. | 


(2) War mote ytt be 7] That is, what may this 
mystery of Masonry be? The answer imports, that 
it consists in natural, mathematical, and mechanical 
knowledge. Some part of which (as appears by what 
follows) the Masons pretend to have taught the rest of 
mankind, and some part they still conceal. 


(4) (5) FrrsTE men in the este, &c. ] It should 
zeem by this that Masons believe there were men in the 
east before Adam, who is called “ the ffyrste manne of 
the weste ;” and that arts and sciences began in the 
east. Some authors of great note for learning have 
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been of the same opinion; and it is certain that Europe 
and Africa (which, in respect to Asia, may be called 
western countrics) were wild and savage, long after 
arts and politeness of manners were in great perfection 
in China and the Indies. 


(6) Tux Venetians, &c.] In the times of monk- 
ish ignorance, it is no wonder that the Phocnicians 
should be mistaken for the Venetians. Or, perhaps, 
if the people were not taken one for the other, simili- 
tude of sound might deceive the clerk who first took 
down the examination, The Phœnicians were the 
greatest voyagers among the ancients, and were in 
Europe thought to be the inventors of letters, which 
perhaps they brought from the east with other arts. 


(7) PETER Gower.] This must be another mis- 
take of the writer. I was puzzled at first to guess who 
Peter Gower should be, the name being perfectly 
English; or how a Greek should come by such a name: 
but as soon as I thought of Pythagoras, I could scarce 
forbear smiling, to find that a philosopher had under- 
gone a metempsychosis he never dreamt of. We need 
only consider the French pronunciation of his name, 
Pyrhagore, that is Petagore, to conceive how easily 
such a mistake might be made by an unlearned clerk. 
That Pythagoras travelled for knowledge into Egypt, 
&c. is known to all the learned; and that he was 
initiated into several different orders of priests, who, 
in those days, kept all their learning secret from 
the vulgar, is as well known. Pythagoras also made 
every geometrical theorem a secret, and admitted only 
Such to the knowledge of them, as had first undergone 
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a five years silence. He is supposed to be the inventor 
of the 47th proposition of the first book of Euclid, for 
which, in the joy of his heart, it is said he sacrificed an 
hecatomb. He also knew the true system of the worid, 
lately revived by Copernicus; and certainly was a most 
wonderful man. See his life by Dion. Har. 


(8) Grxecla Maca, a part of Italy formerly so 
called, in which the Greeks had settled a large colony. 


(9) WrsEacre.] The word at present signifies 
simpleton, but formerly had a quite contrary meaning. 
Weisager, in the old Saxon, 1s philosopher, wiseman, 
or wizard, and having been frequently used ironically, 
at length came to have a direct meaning in the ironical 
sense. Thus, Duns Scotus, a man famed for the 
subtilty and acuteness of his understanding, has, by the 
same method of irony, given a general name to modern 
dunces. 


(10) GroToN.] Groton is the name of a place in 
England. The place here meant is Crotona, a city of 
Grecia Magna, which, in the time of Pythagoras, was 
very populous. 


(11) FrxsrE made.] The word nap, I suppose, 


has a particular meaning among the Masons: perhaps 
it signiſies initiated. 


(12) Maconnes haueth communycatedde, &c.] 
This paragraph hath something remarkable in it. It 
contains a justification of the secrecy so much boasted 
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of by Masons, and so much blamed by others; asserting 
that they have in all ages discovered such things as 
might be useful, and that they conceal such only xs 
would be hurtful either to the world or themselves.— 
What these secrets are, we see afterwatds. 


(13) Tae artes, agricultura, &c. ] It seems a bold 
pretence this of the Masons, that they have taught 
mankind all these arts. They have their own authority 
for it; and I know not how we shall disprove them. 
But what appears most odd is, that they reckon religion 
among the arts. 


(14) ArTE of ffynding neue artes.] The art of 
inventing arts, must certainly be a most useful art.— 
My Lord Bacon's Novum Organum 1s an attempt 
towards somewhat of the same kind. But I much 
doubt, that if ever the Masons had it, they have now 

lost it; since so few new arts have been lately invent- 
ed, and so many are wanted. The idea I have of such 
an art is, that it must be something proper to be applied 
in all the sciences generally, as is algebra in numbers, 
by the help of which, new rules of arithmetic are, and 
may be found. 


(15) PREIS E.] It seems the Masons have great 
regard to the reputation as well as the profit of their 
order; since they make it one reason for not divulging 
an art in common, that it may do honour to the 
possessors of it. I think in this particular they shew 
too much regard for their own society, and too little 
for the rest of mankind. 
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(16) ARTE of keepyng secrettes.] What kind of 
an art this is, I can by no means imagine. But cer- 
tainly such an art the Masons must have: for though, 
as some people suppose, they should have no secret at 
all, even that must be a secret which, being discovered, 
would expose them to the highest ridicule: and there- 
fore it requires the utmost caution to conceal it. 


(17) ARTE of chaunges.] I know not what this 
means, unless it be the transmutation of metals. 


(18) FacuLTrYE of Abrac. ] Here I am utterly in 
the dark. 


(19) UNIVERSELLE longage of Maconnes.] An 
universal language has been much desired by the learn- 
ed of many ages. It is a thing rather to be wished than 
hoped for. But it seems the Masons pretend to have 
such a thing among them. If it be true, I guess it 
must be something like the language of the Pantomimes 
among the ancient Romans, who are said to be able, 
by signs only, to express and deliver any oration 
intelligibly to men of all nations and languages. A man 
who has all these arts and advantages, is certainly in a 
condition to be envied: but we are told, that this is 
not the case with all Masons; for though these arts 
are among them, and all have a right and an opportu- 
nity to know them, yet some want capacity, and others 
industry to acquire them. However, of all their arts 
and secrets, that which I must desire to know is, ©* The 
skylle of becommynge gude and parfyghte;” and 1 
wish it were communicated to all mankind, since there 
is nothing more true than the beautiful sentence con- 
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tained in the last answer, © That the better men are, 
e the more they love one another.” Virtue having in 
itself something so amiable as to charm the hearts of 
all that behold it. 


A GLOSSARY 


TO EXPLAIN THE OLD WORDS IN THE FOREGOING 
| MANUSCRIPT. 
Allein, only 
Alweys, always 
Beithe, both 
Commodytye, conveniency 
Confrerie, fraternity 
Faconnynge, forming 
Fore-sayinge, prophecying. 
Freres, brethren 
Headlye, chiefly 
Hem plesethe, they please 
Hemselfe, themselves 
Her, there, their 
Hereynne, therein 
Herwyth, with it 
Holpynge, beneficial 
Kunne, know 
Kunnynge, knowledge 
Make gudde, are beneficial 
Metynges, measures 
Mote, may 
Myddlelond, Mediterranean 
Myghte, power 
Occatyonne, opportunity 
Oder, or 
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Onelyche, only 

Pernecessarye, absolutely necessary 
Preite, honour 

Recht, right 

Reckenyngs, numbers 

Sonderlyche, particularly 

Stylle, knowledge 

Wacksynge, growing 

Werck, operation 

Wey, way 

Whereas, where 

Wened, dwelt 

Wunderwerckynge, working miracles 
Wylde, savage 

Mynnynge, gaining | 

Vin, into 


REMARKS 


oN THE QUESTIONS, AND ON THE ANNOTATIONS 
OF MR. LOCKE. 


I, 

* P. 265. 269. WHAT mote ytt be?] Mr. 
Locke observes, in his annotation on this question, 
that the answer to it imports, that Masonry consists of 
natural, mathematical, and mechanical knowledge; 
some part of which the Masons pretend to have taught 
the rest of mankind, and some part they still conceal. 
The arts which have been communicated to the world 
by Masons, ate particularly specified in an answer to 


* The first number refers to the page of the quettionsʒ the ceconi 
number to the page of the notes, 
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one of the following questions; as are also those which 
they have restricted to themselves for wise pur- 
poses.—Morality might likewise have been included in 
this answer, as it constitutes a principal part of the 
Masonic system; every character, figure, and emblem, 
adopted by Masons, having a moral tendency, and 
Serving to inculcate the practice of virtue. | 


II. 

P. 265. 269. WHERE did ytt begynne ?] Mr. 
Locke's remark on the answer to this question, that 
Masons believe there were men in the east before 
Adam is indeed a mere conjecture. This opinion may 
be confirmed by many learned authors, but Masons 
comprehend the true meaning of Masonry taking rise 
in the east, and spreading to the west, without having 
recourse to the Præadamites. East and west, are terms 
peculiar to the society, and, when masonically adopted, 
are only intelligible to Masons; as they refer to cer- 
tain forms and established customs among themselves. | 


III. 

P. 266. 270. Wo dyd brynge that westlye ? 
The judicious corrections of an illiterate clerk, in the 
answer to this question as well as the next, reflects 
great credit on the ingenious annotator. His explana- 
tion is just, and his elucidation accurate. 


IV. | 
P. 266. 270. Howe comede ytt yn Engelonde ?] 
Pythagoras was regularly initiated into Masonry; and 
being properly instructed in the mysteries of the art, 
ke was much improved, and propagated the principles 
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of the order in other countries into which he afterwards 
travelled. The records of the fraternity inform us, 
that the usages and customs among Magons have ever 
corresponded with those of the ancient Egyptians, to 
which they bear a near affinity. These philosophers, 
unwilling to expose their mysteries to vulgar eyes, 
couched their particular tenets and principles of polity 
under hieroglyphical figures, and expressed their no- 
tions of government by signs and symbols, which they 
communicated to their magi alone, and they were 
bound by oath not to reveal them. Hence arose the 
Pythagorean system, and many other orders of a more 
modern date. This method of inculcating sublime 
truths and important points of knowledge by allegory, 
secured them from descending into the familiar reach 
of every inattentive and unprepared novice, from 
whom they might not receive due veneration. A si- 


milar custom still prevails in many of the eastern 
nations. 


P. 266. 271. Dorn Maconnes discouer here 
artes unto odhers ?] Masons, in all ages, have studied 
the general good of mankind. Every art which is use- 
ful, or necessary for the support of authority and pre- 
servation of good government, as well as for promoting 
Science, they have chearfully communicated to man- 
kind. "Those matters which were of no public import- 
ance, they have carefully preserved in their own 
breasts; such as the tenets of the order, their mystic 
forms, and particular customs. Thus they have been 
distinguished in different countries, and by this means 
have confined their privileges to the just and merito- 
rious, 
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; VI. 

P. 267. 272. WHATTE artes haueth the Maconnes 
techedde mankynde ?] The arts which the Masons have 
publicly taught, are here specified. It appears to have 
Surprized the learned annotator, that religion should 
be ranked among the arts propagated by the fraternity. 
Masons have ever, in compliance with the tenor of 
their profession, paid due obedience to the moral law, 
and have inculcated its precepts with powerful] energy 
on all their followers. The doctrine of one God, the 
Creator and Preserver of the universe, has always been 
their firm belief. Under the influence of this doctrine, 
the conduct of the fraternity has been regulated 
through a succession of ages. The progress of know- 
ledge and philosophy, aided by divine revelation, 
having abolished many of the vain superstitions of 
antiquity, and enlightened the minds of men with the 
knowledge of the true God and the sacred mysteries 
of the christian faith, Masons have always acquiesced 
in, and zealously pursued, every measure which might 
promote that holy religion, so wisely calculated to 
make men happy. In those countries, however, where 
the gospel has not reached, and Christianity displayed 
her beauties, the Masons have pursued the universal 
religion, or the religion of nature; that is, to be good 
men and true, by whatever denomination or persuasion 
they have been distinguished. A chearful compliance 
with the established religion of the country in which 
they live, in so far as it corresponds with, and is 
agreeable to the tenets of Masonry, is earnestly recom- 
mended in all their assemblies. This universal con- 
formity, notwithstanding private sentiment and opini- 
on, answers the laudable purpose of conciliating true 
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friendship among men, and is an art few are qualified 
to learn, and still fewer to teach. 


VII. 

P. 267. 273. How commece Maconnes more 
teachers than odher menne?] The answer implies, that 
Masons having greater opportunities of improving their 
natural parts, are better qualified to instruct others.--- 
Mr. Locke's observation on their having the art of 
finding new arts, is very judicious, and his explanation 
of it just. The fraternity have ever made the study of 
the arts a principal part of their private amusement; 
in their several assemblies nice and difficult theories 
have been faithfully canrassed and wisely explained; 
fresh discoveries have also been produced, and those 
already known have been accurately illustrated. The 
different classes established, the gradual progression of 
knowledge communicated, and the regularity observed 
throughout the whole system of their government, is 
an evident proof of this assertion. Those initiated into 
the mysteries of the art soon discover that Masons are 
possessed of the art of ſinding out new arts; to which 
knowledge they gradually arrive by instruction from, 
and familiar intercourse with, men of genius and 
ability. 


VIII. 

P. 267. 273. War dothe the Maconnes con- 
cele and hyde?) The answer imports, the art of 
finding new arts, for their profit and praise; and 
then particularizes the different arts they carefully 
conceal, Mr. Locke's remark, that this shews too 
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much regard for their own society, and too little ſor 
the rest of mankind, is rather too severe, when he has 
admitted the propriety of concealing from the world 
what is of no real public utility, lest, being converted 
to bad uses, the consequences might be prejudicial to 
society. By the word praise, is here meant honour and 
respect, to which the Masons were ever entitled, and 
which only could give credit to the wise doctrines they 
propagated. Their ſidelity has ever given them a claim 
to esteem, and the rectitude of their manners has ever 
demanded veneration. 


Mr. Locks has made several judicious observa- 
tions on the answer to this question. His being in the 
dark concerning the meaning of the faculty of Abcac, 
I am no wise surprized at, nor can I conceive how he 
could otherwise be. ABRAC 1s an abbreviation of the 
word ABRACADABRA. In the days of ignorance and 
superstition, that word had a magical signification, and 
was written in a certain ſorm peculiar to the Craft.— 
The explanation of it is now lost. 


Our celebrated annotator has taken no notice of 
the Masons having the art of working miracles, and 
foresaying things to come. Astrology was received as 
one of the arts which merited their patronage; and the 
good effects resulting from the study of it, may fully 


vindicate the countenance given by the Masons to this 
delusion. 


Tux ancient philosophers applied with unwearied 
diligence to discover the aspects, magnitudes, distances, 
motions, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies; and 
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according to the discoveries they made, pretended to 
foretell future events, and to determine concerning the 
secrets of Providence: hence this study grew, in a 
course of time, to be a regular science, and was admit- 
ted among the other arts practised by Masons. 


ASTROLOGY, it must be owned, however vain and 
delusive in itself, has proved extremely useful to man- 
kind, by promoting the excellent science of astronomy. 
The vain hope of reading the fates of men, and the 
success of their designs, has been one of the strongest 
motives to induce them, in all countries, to an attentive 
observation of the celestial bodies; whence they have 
been taught to measure time, to mark the duration of 
scasons, and to regulate the operations of agriculture. 


IX. 
P. 268. WYLLE he teche me thay same artes ?] 
By the answer to this question, we learn the necessary 
qualifications which ate required in a candidate for 
Masonry ; a good character and an able capacity. 


þ 
P. 268. DoTur all Masonnes kunne more then 
odher menne ?] The answer implies, that Masons have 
a better opportunity than the test of mankind, of 
improving in useful knowledge. 


XI. 

P. 268. ARE Maconnes gudder menne than 
odhers ?] Masons are not understood to be more virtu- 
ous in their lives and actions, than other men may be; 
but it is an undoubted fact, that a strict conformity to 
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the rules of their profession, may make them better 
men than they otherwise would be. 


XII. 
P. 268. DoTne Maconnes love eidher odher 


 myghtylye as beeth sayde ? The answer to this 


question is truly great, and is judiciously remarked 
upon by the learned annotator. 


By the answers to the three last questions, Ma- 
sonry is vindicated against all the objections of cavillers; 
its excellency 1s displayed; and every censure against 
it, on account of the trangressions of its professors, 


entirely removed.—No bad man can be enrolled in our 


records, if known to be so; but should he impose upon 
us, and we unwarily are led to receive him, our 
endeavours are exerted to reform him; and, it is cer- 
tain, by being a Mason, he will become a better subject 
to his sovereign, and a more useful member to the 
state. 


Uro the whole, Mr. Locke's observations on this 
curious manuscript, are well deserving a serious and 
careful examination; and there remains little doubt, 
but the favourable opinion he conceived of the society 
of Masons before his admission, was sufficiently con- 
firmed after his initiation. 


Or all che arts which the Masons profess, the art 
of keeping a secret particularly distinguishes them.— 
Secrecy is a proof of wisdom, and is of the utmost 
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importance in the different transactions of life. Sacred, 
as well as profane, history, has declared it to be an ait 
of inestimable value. Secrecy is agrecable to the Deity 
himself, who gives the glorious example, by concealing 
from mankind the secrets of his providence. The 
wisest of men cannot pry into the arcana of heaven, 
nor can they divine to-day what to-morrow may bring 
forth. Many instances may be adduced from history, 
of the great veneration that was paid to this art by the 
ancients z but I shall only select a few, for the present 
entertainment of the reader. 


PLiny informs us, that Anaxarchus, being im- 
prisoned with a view to extort from him some secrets 
with which he had been entrusted, and dreading that 
exquisite torture might induce him to betray his trust, 
bit his tongue in the middle, and threw it in the face 
of Nicocreon, the tyrant of Cyprus.-—No torments 
could make the servants of Plancus betray the secrets 
of their master; with fortitude they encountered every 
pain, and strenuously supported their fidelity, till death 


put a period to their sufferings.— The Athenians had a 
statue of brass, to which they bowed; the figure was 
represented without a tongue, to denote secrecy. The 
Egyptiaus worshipped Harpocrates, the god of silence, 
who was always represented holding his finger at his 
mouth.---'Che Romans had likewise their goddess of 
Silence, named Angerona, to whom they offered wor- 
$hip.---In short, the multiplicity of examples which 
might be brought to confirm the regard that was paid 
to this virtue in the early ages, would increase the plan 
of my work far beyond its prescribed limits; suſſice it 
to observe, that Lycurgus, the celebrated lawgiver, as 
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well as Pythagoras, the great scholar, particularly re- 


_ commended this virtue : especially the last, who kept 


his disciples silent during seven years, that they might 
learn the valuable secrets he had to communicate unto 


them; thereby expressing that secrecy was the rarcst, 
as well as the noblest, art. 


I HALL conclude my remarks with the following 
story, related by a Roman historian, which, as it may 


be equally pleasing and instructive, I shall give at full 
length. 


Tux senators of Rome had ordained, that, during 
their consultations in the senate-house, each brother 
Senator should be permitted to bring his son with him, 
who was to depart, if occasion required. This favour, 
however, was not general, but restricted only to the 
sons of noblemen; who were tutored from their infancy 
in the virtue of secrecy, and thereby qualified, in their 
riper years, to discharge the most important offices of 
government with fidelity and wisdom. About this 


time it happened, that the senators met on a very im- 


portant case, and the affair requiting mature delibera- 
tion, they were detained longer than usual in the 
Senate-house, and the conclusion of their determina- 
tions adjourned to the following day; each member 
engaging, in the mean time, to keep secret the trans- 
actions of the mecting. Among other noblemen's 
sons, who had attended on the occasion, was the son 
of the grave Papyrus, a family of great renown and 
splendor. The young Papyrus was no less rematkable 
for his genius, than for the prudence of his deport- 
ment. On his return home, his mother, anxious to 
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know what important case had been debated in the 
senate that day, which had detained the senators $0 
long beyond the usual hour, entreated him to relate 
the particulars. The noble and virtuous youth told 
her, it was a business not in his power to reveal, he 
being solemnly enjoined to silence. On hearing this, 
her importunities were more carnest, and her inquiries 
more minute. Intelligence she must have; all evasions 
were vain. First, by ſair speeches and entreaties, 
with liberal promises, she endeavoured to break open 
this little casket of secrecy ; then finding her efforts in 
vain, She adopted rigorous measures, and had recourse 
to stripes and violent threats; firmly persuaded that 
ſorce would extort, what lenity could not effect, — 
The youth, finding his mother's threats to be very 
harsh, but her stripes more severe; comparing his 
love to her, as his mother, with the duty be owed to 
his father; the one mighty, but the other impulsive; 
lays her and her fond conceit in one scale; his father, 
his own honour, and the solemn injunctions to secrecy 
in the other scale; and finding the latter greatly pre- 
ponderate, with a noble and heroic spirit preserved his 
honour, at the risk of his mother's displeasure; and 
thus endeavoured to 1clieve her anxiety : 


% Mana, and dear mother, you may well blame 
the senate ſor their long sitting, at least ſor presu- 
«© ming to call in question a case so truly impertinent; 
« except the wives of the senators are allowed to con- 
ce sult thereon, there can be no hope of a conclusion. 
CI speak this only from my own opinion; I know their 


« gravity will casily confound my juvenile apprehen- 
() © 
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« sions; yet, whether nature or duty instructs me i 
F do so, I cannot tell, It seems necessary to them, for 
« the increase of people, and the public good, that 
* every senator should be allowed two wives; or 
ce Otherwise, their wives two husbands. I shall hardly 
& incline to call, under one roof, two men by the name 
& of father; I had rather with chearfulness salute two 
women by the name of mother. This is the question, 
mother; and to-morrow it is to be determined.” 


His mother hearing this, and his seeming unwil. 
ling to reveal it, she took it for an infallible truth. Her 
blood was quickly fired, and rage ensued. Without 
inquiring any farther into the merits of the case, she 
immediately dispatched mcssengers to all the other 
ladies and matrons of Rome, acquainting them of this 
weighty affair now under deliberation, in which the 
peace and welfare of their whole lives was so nearly 
concerned. The melancholy news soon spread a 
general alarm; a thousand conjectures were formed, 
and the ladies being resolved to give their assistance in 
the decision of this weighty point, immediately assem- 
bled ; and, headed by young Papyrus's mother, on the 
next morning proceeded to the senate-house. Though 
it is remarked that a parliament of women are seldom 
governed by one speaker, yet the aifair being so urgent, 
the haste as pertinent, and the casc (on their behalf) of 
the utmost consequence, the revealing woman must 
speak for all the rest, and insist on the necessity of the 
concurrence of the senators's wives to the determina- 
tion of a law in which they were so particularly 
interested. When they came to the door of the senate- 
house, such a noise was made for admission to sit wit! 
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their husbands in this grand consultation, that all Rome 
seemed to be in an uproar. Their business must be 
known before they have audience; which, being com- 
plied with, and their admission granted, such an ela- 
borate oration was made by the female speaker on the 
occasion, in behalf of her sex, as astonished the whole 
senators. She requested, that the matter might be 
seriously canvassed according to justice and equity; and 
expressed the determined resolution of all her sisters, 
to oppose a measure so unconstitutional, as that of per- 
mitting one husband to have two wives, who could 
scarcely please one: she proposed, as the most ciiectual 
way of pcopling the state, that if any alteration was 
made in the established custom of Rome, women 
might be permitted to have two husbands. Upon the 
riddle being solved, the ladies were greatly confounded, 
and departed with blushing checks; while the noble 
youth, who had thus proved himself worthy of his 
trust, was highly commended for his fidelity. How- 
ever, in order to avoid a like tumult in future, the 
genate resolved, that the custom of introducing their 
sons should be abolished ; but that young Papyrus, on 
account of his attachment to his word, and his discreet 
policy, should be freely admitted, and ever afterwards 


be dignified and rewarded, 


Thx virtue and fidelity of Papyrus is truly worthy 
of imitation ; but the Masons have still a more glori- 
ous example in their own body, of a brother, accom- 
pliched in every art, who, rather than forfeit his 
honour, or betray his trust, fell a sacrifice to the crue} 
hand of a barbarous assassin. 


002 
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Er ²˙ CEL EEC CD DCCCC—————CC— 


ACT OF THE ASSOCIATE SYNOD, 


CONCERNING THE MASON OATH, FIRST PUBLISH» 
ED IN THE scors MAG. FOR AUG. 1757. 


WuxRkEAs an oath is one of the most solemn 
acts of religious worship, which ought to be taken only 
upon important and necessary occasions; and to be 
Sworn in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness, 
without any mixture of sinful, profane, or superstitious 
devices: 


AnD whereas the synod had laid before them, in 
their meeting at Stirling, on the 17th of March, 1745, 
an overture concerning the Mamn Oath, bearing, That 
there were very strong presumptions, that among 
Masons an oath of secrecy is administered to entrants 
into their society, even under a capital penalty, and 
before any df those things which they swear to keep 
secret be revealed to them; and that they pretend to 
take some of these secrets from the Bible; beside other 
things, which are ground of scruple, in the manner of 
swearing the said oath; and therefore overturing, that 
the synod would consider the whole affair, and give 
directions with respect to the admission of persons 
engaged in that oath to sealing ordinances : 


AND whereas the synod, in their meeting at 
Stirling on the 26th of September, 1745, remitted the 
overture concerning the Mason oath, to the several 
sessions Subordinate to them, for their proceeding 
therein, as far as they should find practicable, accord- 
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ing to our received and known principles, and the plain 
rules of the Lord's word, and sound reason: 


Axp whereas the synod, at their meeting at Edin- 
burgh on the 6th of March, 1755, when a particular 
cause about the Mason oath was before them,—did 
appoint all the sessions, under their inspection, to 
require all persons in their respective congregations, 
who are presumed or suspected to have been engaged 
in that oath, to make a plain acknowledgment, whether 
or not they have ever been so; and to require that such 
as they may find to have been engaged therein, should 
give ingenuous answers to what further inquiry the 
sessions may see cause to make, concerning the tenor 
and administration of the said oath to them ;—and that 
the sessions should proceed to the purging of what 
scandal they may thus find those persons convicted of, 
according to the directions of the above mentioned act 
of synod in September, 1745: 


AND whereas the generality of the sessions have, 
Since the aforementioned periods, dealt with several 
persons under their inspection about the Mason oath; 
in the course of which procedure, by the confessions 
made to them, they have found others, beside those 
of the Mason Craft, to be involved in that oath: and 
the synod finding it proper and necessary to give more 
particular directions to the several sessions, for having 
the heinous profanation of the Lord's name by that 
oath purged out of all the congregations under their 
inspection: 


Taxxkrons the synod did, and hereby do, appoint 
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that the several sessions subordinate to them, in dealing 
with persons about the Mason oath, shall particularly 
interrogate them, —If they have taken that oath, and 
when and where they did so? If they have taken the 
said oath, or declared their approbation of it, oftener 
than once, upon being admitted to a higher degree in 
a Mason Lodge ? If that oath was not administered 
to them, without letting them know the terms of it, 
till in the act of administering the same to them? If 
it was not an oath binding them to keep a number of 
secrets, none of which they were allowed to know be- 
fore swearing the oath ? If, beside a solemn invoca— 
tion of the Lord's name in that oath, it did not contain 
a Capital penaliy about having their tongues and hearts 
taken out in case of breaking the same? If the said 
oath was not administered to them with scveral super- 
stitious ceremonies z such as the stripping them of, or 
requiring them to deliver up, any thing of metal which 
they had upon them,—and making them kneel upon 
their right knee bare, holding up their right arm bare, 
with their clbow upon the Bible, or with the Bible 
laid before them,—or having the Bible, as also the 
Square and compasses, in some particular way applied 
to their bodics ? and, if among the secrets which they 
were bound by that oath to keep, there was not a 
passage of scripture read to them, particularly 1 Kings, 
vii. 21, with or without some explication put upon 
the same, for being concealed. 


MoxkovER, the synod appoint, that the several 
sessions shall call before them all persons in their 
congregations who are of the Mason Craft, and others 
whom they have a particular suspicion of, as being 
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involved in the Mason oath, except such as have been 
already dealt with, and have given satisfaction upon 
that head ; and that, upon their answering the first 
of the foregoing questions in the aihirmative, the 
sessions shall proceed to put, the other interrogatories 
before appointed: as also, that all persons of the Mason 
Craft, applying for scaling ordinances, and likewise 
others, concerning whom there may be any presump- 
tion of their having been involved in the Mason oath, 
sliall be examined by the ministers if they have been 
so; and upon their acknowledging the same, or decli- 
ning to answer whether or not, the ministers shall refer 
them to be dealt with by the sessions, before admitting 
them to these ordinances : and that all such persons 
offering themselves to the sessions for joining in 
covenanting work, shall be then examincd by the 
scssions, as to their concern in the aforcsaid oath, 


Axp the synod further appoint, that when persons 
are found to be involved in the Mason oath, according 
to their confessions in giving plain and particular 
answers to the foregoing questions, and professing 
their s01row for the same; the said scandal shall be 
purged by a scssional rebuke and a:lmonition,—with a 
Strict charge to abstain from all concern afterwards in 
administering the said oath to any, or enticing any 
into that snare, and from all practices of amusing 
people about the pretended mysteries of their signs 
and secrets. But that persons who shall refuse or shift 
to give plain and particular answers to the forcgoing 
questions, shall be reputed under scandal incapable of 
admission to scaling ordinances, till they answer and 
give satisfaction, as before appointed. 
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AND the synod refer to the several sessions to pro- 
ceed unto higher censure as they shall see cause, in the 
case of persons whom they may find involved in the 
said oath with special aggravation, as taking or relap- 
sing into the same, in opposition to warnings against 
doing so. 


AND the synod appoint, that each of the sessions 
under their inspection shall have an extract of this act, 
to be inserted in their books, for executing the same 
accordingly. | 
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AN IMPARTIAL EXAMINATION 


OF THE ACT OF THE ASSOCIATE SYNOD AGAINST 
THE FREE=-MASONS, FIRST PUBLISHED IN THE 
EDINBURGH MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER, 1757- 


Tur society of Free-Masons, which, notwith- 
Standing the opposition of human power, civil and 
ccclesiastic, has now subsisted for many ages, and 
always maintained its inseparable character of secrecy, 
prudence, and good manners, stands at this day in 
such high repute, than an apology in its behalf is cer- 
tainly unnecessary. 


PuBLic csteem has always been reputed a crime 
in the cyes of Malevolence ; and virtue and goodness 
have always been held as declared enemies by hypocri- 
tical Sanctity and bigot Zeal. To such impure sources 
alone can be attributed a very extraordinary act, lately 
pronounced against this venerable society, by the synod 
ot the Associate Brethren, and published in the Scots 

Magazine for August, 1757. 


From this act the practices of this holy association 
appear $0 agreeable to those of the Roman Catholic 
church, that they afford a shrewd suspicion, that the 
principles from which such practices result, are of the 
same nature, and have the same dangerous tendency, 
with those professed by the Roman see. 


Ix the year 1738, his holiness at Rome, by the 
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plentitude of the apostolic power, issued a declaration 
condemnatory of the society of Free-Masons; with an 
absolute prohibition to all the faithſul in Christ, to 
enter into, promote, or ſavour that society, under no 
less penalty than an be facto excommunication; and 
the help of the secular arm is commanded to enforce 
the exccution of this declaration. By an edict, conse- 
quent to this declaration, informations are commanded, 
under the severest corporal punishment ; and encoura- 
ged by an assurance from the infallible chair, That 
&© oaths of secrecy in matters already condemned, arc 
&* thereby rendered void, and lose their obligation.“ 


LET it be recorded in history, to the honour of 


their holinesses, the Associate Synod in Scotland, 


that, in the year 1757, they also thundered out their 
tremendous bull against Free-Masons : whereby all 
their votaries are enjoined to reveal every thing which 


under the sanction of a solemn oath they are obliged 


to conceal, they are thereafter to abstain from such. 
Societies themselves : nor are they to entice others to 
enter into them, under the terrible certification of being 
reputed under scandal, debaried from scaling ordinan- 
ces, and subjected to higher censure, as there should 
appear cause. 


PHE professed reasons which brought the frater- 
nity under the papal displeasure, were, that they 
confederated persons of all religions and sects, under 2 
shew of natural honesty, in a close and inscrutable 
bond, and under certain ceremonies, which, by an oath 
taken on the Bible, they obliged them, by the impre- 
cation of heavy punishments, to preserve with inviolable 
secrecy. 
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THEsE urged by the Seceders as the motive of 
their proceedings, are, that the Masons administered 
their oath of secrecy, under a capital penalty, without 
first declaring what the matters to be concealed are 
and that some of these things are taken from the Bible. 
And the publishers of the Scots Magazine very quaintly 
insinuate another reason, that the whole matters thus 
communicated under the strictest ties of secrecy, are a 
bundle of trifles and inconsistencies, unworthy of the 
solemnity of an oath : this they do by a reference made 
to a pretended discovery of the secrets of Masonry, 
published in their Magazine, 1755, p. 133, and come 
municated to them, it may be presumed, by the same 


correspondents. 


Tux great conformity betwixt these two bulls 
leave small room to doubt but the last, as well as the 
first, would have had the sanction of corporal punish- 
ments, if God, for the curse of mankind, had streagth- 
ened the hands, and seconded the intolerating views of 
its authors with secular power. They have not, how- 
ever, omitted what was within their grasp; but have 
attempted to erect a dominion over the consciences of 
mankind, by assuming a power of dispensing with 
human obligations. This is a privilege, which, however 
envied, the reformed clergy have hitherto left, together 
with his pretended infallibility, in the possession of 
their elder brother at Rome; till, in the more enlight- 
ened age, these bold assertces of the Christian rights 
have dared to reclaim and vindicate it as their own ; 
for, should antichrist enjoy any beneſit which the saints 
are not better entitled to? 
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'Trrs is not the least engine which has been suc- 


cesfully employed to rear up and support the enormous 


fabric of the Roman hierarchy. Ihe most solemn treaties 
betwixt princes and states, the allegiance of subjects to 
their sovereigns, the obligations of private contracts, the 
marriage vow, and every other the most sacred bond of 


human society, are dissolved, and fly off at the breath 


of this dispensing power, like chaff before the wind: 
and to this, as to their native source, may be ascribed 
those many wars and devastations, rebellions, massacres, 
and assassinations, with which every page of the bis- 
tory of the Christian world is defiled. Is it possible 
that a doctrine attended with such a train of dreadful 
consequences can have any foundation either in reason 
or revelation ? 


Tux nature of an oath, particularly of a promis- 
sory oath, which this pretended power only respects, 


comprehends a solemn invocation of the name of God, 


the Supreme and Omniscient Being, the Searcher of 
the hearts and the Trier of the reins of the children of 
men, not only as an impartial Witness“ of what is pro- 
mised, but likewise as the Judge and certain Avenger 
of perjury, falsehood, and deceit. The performance of 
the oath becomes thereby cognizable by the omniscience 
of the divine tribunal 3 and his justice and omnipo- 
tence will not fail to pour out the phial of his threat- 
ened vengeance upon that execrated head which has 
dared to invocate the name of the Lord in vain.|| 


* Jer. xlii. 5. + Jer. xxix. 23. 
Zech. v. 4. Juris jurandi contempta religio satis Deum ulto- 


tem habet — Hand. I. 2. c de Reb. cred, et Jurejur. 
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SUCH are the conclusions of sound reason, war- 
ranted by scripture. Can it then be imagined, that 
God has left it in the power of man to alter these 
established rules of his judgments and procedure ?— 
Would not this be, as the poet says, to 


Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge his justice,—be the God of GOD? 
Porr. 


'THrae arises like wise from an oath a requisitional 
right to the person in whose behalf it is conceived.— 
The thing promised becomes his property; of which, 
So far as the acquisition does not infringe any anterior 
obligation, he cannot be defrauded by any dispensing 
power, without manifest injustice, and the exercise of 
an arbitrary and despotic authority. 


Tu cause of introducing oaths into civil society 
affords another ſorcible argument against this dispen- 
sing power. The natural and indispensible obligations 
to justice and equity, even assisted by the fear of civil 
punishments, were found insufſicient to correct the 
depravity of the human mind, and prevent a bias to 
apparent self-intcrest in the performance of mutual 
contracts, It was found necessary to assume the aid 
of religion, and upon the faith of an oath to establish 
2 mutual trust. This arises from a confidence, that he 
who swears will never violate that promise to which 
he called God to be his witness, and of the breach 
whereof he has obtested him to be the judge. and 
avenger. But, if there is any where on earth lodged 
a power of absolving from these obligations, mutual 
terror and diſſidence must take place of the happiness 
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and tranquillity expected from civil society, of which 
the utter subversion must ensuc. 


HowEVER extraordinary this claim may appear, 
his holiness the pope arrogates it to himself very con- 
sistently with his other high attributes. He is the 
viceroy of God, and under him the spiritual lord of the 
universe. All mankind are his subjects, and every 
_ oath, every contract, is with a reversion of its being to 

him well pleasing. x 


Bur upon what consistent bottom their holinesses 
the brethren of the association found their absolving 
power, is not so evident. Perhaps, like the Jesuit, 
those expert casuists, and subtile divines, they will 
distinguish and resolve it into a declaratory; whereby, 
from their profound knowledge, they only shew that 
certain oaths, from the particular circumstances that 
attend them, are unjust or wicked; and the peform- 
ance of them will not therefore be expected by God; 
nor is it exigible by man, or obligatory on the con- 
science. | 


Ix this view let us examine their conduct towards 
the Free-Masons ; and endeavour to explore on wich 
side the imputation of blasphemy and impiety will fall. 


In this conflict the match is very unequal: a Free- 
Mason, while he defends the mysteries of the Craft, is 
at every step under the awe and reverence of his oath. 
He cannot therefore exhibit those mysteries to view, 
or subjcct them to examination. He must then, like 
the lion in ths fable, suppose the picture such as it is 
represented by his antagonists. 


UNTAINTED probity frequently meets with strong 
opposition from villany supported by fraud. Experi- 
ence has taught her to oppose prudence to cunning, 
and secrecy and resolution to the dark designs and dire 
machinations of her foes. But the depravity or facility 
of mankind soon discovered the diſſiculty of attaining 
that degiee of sccrecy, upon which the success of 
enterprize must often depend; and, from a confidence 
of which, resolution and activity result. To remedy 
this defect, religion opportunely. interposes, and 
affords the sanction of an oath; under the security of 
which the schemes suggested and maturely planned by 
judgment, are entrusted to prudence and resolution for 
their execution. Hence oaths of secrecy have become 
one of the necessary hinges of government; they have 
been adopted by every civil state; and every branch of 
administration requires them. To them must be 
ascribed the success of the greatest enterprizes. Under 
their influence the noble, generous plan of British 
liberty was matured into execution, and the purposes of 
popish tyranny rendered abortive by the revolution: 
and to them the Free-Mason owns his grateful acknow= 
ledgments, for the unrestrained liberty of defending his 
Craft, and of detecting the damnable principles and 
black practices of the pretended messengers of Christ, 
without the dread of a merciless inquisition. The 
innocence of such oatlis cannot then be doubted ; and 
their necessity suiliciently sanctifies their use. 


Bur it seems the Seceders hold it a crime to exact 
an oath of secrecy, before the things required to be 
kept secret be revealed. Can any thing be more ridi- 
culous than this objection? The purposes of such 
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oaths would thereby be disappointed, for the secret 
would be communicated without any security or 
obligation to preserve it; and it would then become 
optional to grant it or not. Cromwell, that arch 
politician, when he imagined his secretary's clerk, who 
was fast asleep, had overheard him deliver some im- 
portant orders, would not trust to the security of a 
subsequent oath, and thought that secrecy could be 
assured only by his immediate death. The common 
practice of the world refutes the objection, which 
could only procced from those whose want of modesty 
equals that of their honesty. 


MaxK1ND is so prone to religion, that it requires 
only confidence enough, for any person, however 
unqualified, to assume the character of spiritual guides, 
and they will not fail to obtain votaries. These, from 
that same tendency, soon yield up their judgment and 
consciences to the direction of their teachers; and their 
affections or antipathies, which become no longer 
their own, are pointed at particular objects, as the zcal 
or private interest of their priests shall dictate. 


Ox distinguishing characteristic of the associate 


brethren seems to be, an abhorrence of every oath not 


devised by themselves, and framed to promote the 
interest of faction, rebellion, and schism.* They have 
not as yet, however, perverted the morals of all their 
followers ; some of them, notwithstanding of all their 
endeavours, still retain a regard for an oath as the 
sacred and inviolable bond of society. This, they per- 


They have in their synods condemned, as unlawful, the clauses 
in burgess oaths, with respect to religion and allegiance to the king. 
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ceived, was a check to their ambitious views of an 
unlimited obedience from their people. It was there- 
fore necessary to diminish that reverence in hopes 
that, when their deluded flock had learned to overleap 
the fence in one instance, they would not be scrupulous 
to do it in any other. And for this end the nature of 
an oath of secrecy is deliberately misrepresented, and 
rashness and profanity ascribed to it. 


As I am obliged to suppose the secrets of Masonry 
such as they are represented by the associate brethren, 
I shall follow the order laid down for their interroga- 
tories in their act. 


Tux v object, that the Mason oath is administered 
by an invocation of the name of God, attended with 
certain rites and ceremonies of a superstitious nature, 
and under a capital penalty. 


By attending to the nature of an oath, it will 
appear, that the obtesting God, as a witness and 
avenger, necessarily implies an imprecation of hig 
wrath; which, if the doctrine of providence is believed, 
must imply all temporal as well as eternal punishments: 
it matters not whether any penalty is expressed; nor 
does the doing so, in any degree alter the nature of the 
obligation.“ | 


| ® Jllud videtur esse certum, omne juramentum promissorium, 
quacunque forma concipiatur, explicatiore vel contractiore, utramque 
virtualiter continere attestationem, sc. et execrationem. Nam in jura- 
mento, et execratio supponit attestationem, ut quid sibi prius; et 
attestatio subinſert execrationem ut suum necessaxium consequena me 
Saunderson, di oblig. juram, pral. I. ect. x. 
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As to the ceremonies pretended to be adhibited to 
this oath, they appear to be innocent in themselves: 
and, if the Masons use any such, instead of ascribing 
these to a superstitious regard, charity would conclude 
they were not without au emphatic and allegorical 
meaning. 


OaTHs have almost universally had some rite or 
ceremony annexed, which, however insignificant in 
themselves, were originally expressive of something 
that tended to increase the awe and respect due to 
that solemn act. The casuists agree, that, though the 


oath is equally obligatory without them, the perjury is 


however increased by the solemnity. All nations 
have adopted them: the Hebrews, by putting their 
hand below the thigh of the person to whom they 
swore zy the Pagans, by taking hold of the altar ;|| and 
both, protending their hands to heaven zr in which 
last, they have been followed by all christian nations; 
some of whom, particularly our sister kingdom, when 
they take an oath, touch or kiss the holy gospels: and 
not only so, but every private society, every court of 
justice have forms of administering oaths peculiar to 
themselves. Shall not then the society of Free-Masons 
be allowed that privilege, without the imputation of 


superstition and idolatry? 


+ Gen. xxvi. 2.—xlvii. 29. 

Et ut mos Graecorum est, Jurandi causa, ad azas accederet.— 
Cic. pro Balbo. 

Gen. xiv. 22. 


Suspiciens coelum, tenditque ad sidera dextram, 
Haec eadem, ZEnca, terram, mare, sidera juro: 
Vin. 1. 12, v. 196, 
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Tar matter of the oath comes next under con- 
sideration. The Free-Masons pretend to take some of 
their secrets from the Bible: A grievous accusation 
truly! © Jack,” in the Tale of a Tub, © could work 
& his father's will into any shape he pleased; so that it 
« gerved him for a night- cap when he went to bed, or 
an umbrella in rainy weather. He would lap a piece 
© of it about a sore toe; or, when he had fits, burn 
© two inches under his nose; or, if any thing lay heavy 
© on his stomach, scrape off and swallow as much of 
© the powder as would lie on a silver penny z—they 
tc all were infallible remedics.” But it seems Knocking 
Jack of the North will not have all these pearls to be 
cast before swine, and reserves them only for his special 
favourites. What magical virtue there can be in the 
sacred passage mentioned in the act,“ the world will 
be at a loss to discover; and the holy brethren, so well 
versed in the mysteries, are the most proper to explain. 


Bor there are other things which are ground of 
scruple in the manner of swearing of the said oath. This 


the synod have not thought fit to mention; but their 


publisher has supplied the defect, by a reference to a 
Mason's confession of the oath, word, and other secrets 
of his Craft; which indeed contains variety of mat- 
ters insignificant and ridiculous in themselves, and 
only fit for the amusement of such persons as the 1gno- 
rance and incoherence of the author display him to be. 


Tux Free-Mason does not think himself at all 
concerned to defend and support whatever nonsense 


* 1 Kings, vii. 21, | Vide Scots Mag. 1755, P. 133» 
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| shall be fathered upon the Craft by the ignorant and 


malevolent. The honour of the fraternity is not in the 
least tarnished by it. 


TRE whole narrative, particularly the method of 
discovering a Mason, the prentice's shirt, and the 
Monday's lesson, cannot fail to move laughter, even in 
gravity itself, But absurd and ridiculous as the whole 
of this matter must appear, a passion of another nature 
is thereby excited, which respects the discoverer him« 
self; and that is an honest indignation of the perjury 
he has committed. For if this person, scrupulously 


conscientious as he is represented, was actually under 
the oath he pretends, however trifling and insignificant 


the thing itself might be; yet, in the opinion of the 
most eminent casuits, he was obliged to keep his oath; 
the respect due to truth and falsehood being the 
same in trivial matters as in those of greater import- 


ance; otherwise God must be invoked as witness to a 
lie. | 


Bur, if ignorance or imbecillity, deluded by 
hypocritical sanctity, or head-strong zeal, can afford 
any alleviation, (for an absolute acquittance it cannot) 


the charge must fall with redoubled weight upon those 


who induced him, and would induce others, over 
whom this influence extends, to put such an affront 
upon the honour of God, and to habituate themselves 
to the practice of insincerity and injustice towards man. 
Is not this to adopt the practices and opinions of their 


+ Saunderson, de obl. jur. pracl. 3. sect. 15. 
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religious predecessors, in hypocrisy, sedition, and re- 
bellion ? who held, thar 


Oaths were not purpos'd, more than law, 
To keep the good and just in awe 
But to confine the bad and sinful, 
Like moral cattle, in a pinfold. 
HuDIBRAS. 


THE natural curiosity of mankind, aiways eager 
and impetuous in the pursuit of knowledge, when 
disappointed of a rational account of things, 1s apt to 
rest upon conjecture, and often embraces a cloud in 
place of the goddess of truth. So has it fared with 
the secret of Masonry. That society, though venerable 
for its antiquity, and respectable for its good beha- 
viour, has, through falschood and misrepresentation, 
groundlesly awakened the jealousy of states, and the 
obloquy of malicious tongues. Their silence and 
Secrecy, as they gave ample room for the most extra» 
vagant conjectures, so they likew1se afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the grossest imputations, without fear of a 
refutation. They have been traduced as atheists and 
blasphemers, branded as idolaters, and ridiculed as the 
dupes of nonsense. The hard names liberally bestow- 
ed on their secrets by the Seceders, partake of all 
these;“ but their proof relates only to the last; and, 
indeed, it seems rather like the dilirious ravings of a 
brain-sick head, inflamed with the fumes of enthusiasm, 
than a rational design to expose them. Its publication 
is an affront upon the judgment of the world; no less 
than inserting it in the Scots Magazine, is an impeach- 
ment upon the taste of the readers of that collection. 


* Vide Scots Magazine, 1755, p. 137» 
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To remove such prejudices, and in some degree 
to satisfy the world and inquisitive cavillers, Masons 
have descended to publish what opinions they main- 
tained with respect to the great principles of human 
action. Their belief in God is founded upon the 
justest notion of his being and attributes, drawn from 
the light of nature assisted by revelation. They never 
enter into the speculative regions, so much cultivated 
by divines: what cannot be comprehended in his na- 
ture, they leave as incomprehensible. They adore his 
infinite Being, and reckon it the perfection of mankind 
to imitate his communicable perfections. Their duty to 
their superiors, to their neighbours, and to themselves, 
are all expressed in a manner the most agreeable to the 
soundest morality. And when their actions and 
behaviour, which alone are subject to human observa- 
tion, and affect human society, are conformable to such 
principles, no power on earth has a right to enquire 
farther. | 


Tar Free-Mason professes a particular regard to 
the liberal arts; and he makes no scruple to own, that 
many of his secrets have a reference to them. From 
these, just notions of order and proportion are attained, 
and a true taste of symmetry and beauty is formed. — 
And as the transition from the beauties of the natural 
to those of the moral species are so easy and apparent; 
if there is any virtue, if there is any prsise, instead of 
Slander and defamation, protection and encourigement 
ought to be his reward, 


Mex of the greatest power and dignity, the divine 
and the philosopher, have not been ashamed, in al! 
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ages, to own their relation to this society, and to 
encourage and protect it by their power and influence. 
But, should this combination terminate in nothing but 
wickedness and folly, can it be imagined, either that 
men of honour, wisdom, and integrity, would lend 
their countenance to fraud, and encourage folly, merely 
to make the world stare? or that an association, rest- 
ing on so unstable a foundation, could so long have 
subsisted, without the cement of mutual trust and con- 
fidence, which result from virtue and consistency 
alone. 


Tu Free-Mason, conscious of his integrity, and 
persuaded of the good tendency of his principles to 
promote the purposes of virtue and human happiness, 
beholds with contempt the impotent efforts of envy 
and ignorance, however sanctified the garb, or dignified 
the title they may assume. In this Lodge, which he 
considers as the school of justice, love, and benevolence, 
he is taught to oppose truth to misrepresentation, good 
humour and innocent mirth to sourness and grimace, 
the certain signs of malice and imposture.—To attend 
the importunate calls of his enemies, would be to inter- 
rupt his tranquillity ; and, therefore, wrapt in his own 
innocence, he despises their impotent attacks, and for 
the future will disdain to enter the lists with champions 
50 weak and ignorant, so deluded and deluding. 


| A 7 % 


EpiNBURGH, 
October 25, 1757. 
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A 


VINDICATION OF MASONRY. 


The following piece is founded on a discourge composed by 


Brother CHARLES LESLIE, member of the Vernon 
Kitlwinning Lodge, Edinburgh, and delivered by him at 
the consecration of that Lodge on the 15th of May, 1741. 
It was publiched in The Edinburgh Free-Masons's 
Pocket Companion of the year 1765. 


Ir a man were placed in a beautiful garden, 


would not his mind, on a calm survey of its rich col- 


lections, be affected with the most equisite delight? — 
The groves, the grottoes, the artful wilds, the flowery 
parterres, the opening vistoes, the lofty cascades, the 
winding streams; the whole variegated scene, would 
awaken his sensibility, and inspire his soul with the 
most exalted ideas. When he observed the delicate 
order, the nice symmetry, and beautiful disposition of 
every part, which, though seemingly complete in itself, 
yet reflected surprising and new beauties on each other, 
so that nothing could be wanting to make one beautiful 
whole; with what bewitching sensations would his 
mind be agitated A view of this delightful scene 
would naturally lead him to admire and venerate the 
happy genius of him who contrived it. | 


IF the productions of art can so forcibly impress 
the human mind with surprise and admiration, with 
how much greater astonishment, and with what more 
profound reverence, must we behold the objects of 
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nature, which, on every hand, present to our view 
unbounded scenes of pleasure and delight, in which 
divinity and wisdom are alike conspicuous ?——The 
scenes which she displays, are indeed too expanded for 
the narrow capacity of man; yet it is easy, from the 
uniformity of the whole, to comprehend what may 
lead to the true source of happiness, the grand Author 
of existence, the supreme Governor of the world, the 
one perfect and unsullied beauty! 


Bzs1DEs all the gaieties and pleasing prospects 
which every where surround us, and with which our 
senses are every moment gratified ; besides the symme=- 
try, good order, and proportion that appear in the 
whole works of the creation, there is something farther 
that affects the reflecting mind, and draws its attention 
nearer to the Divinity; the universal harmony and 
affection which subsist throughout the different species 
of beings of every rank and denomination. These are the 
Sure cements of the rational world, and by these alone 
the rational world subsists. Could we think that it 
was possible ſor them to be dissolved, nature too, and 
man, the chief work of God, would soon return to 
chaos, and universal ruin ensuc. 


Ir we look around us, we shall find that, in the 
whole order of beings, from the seraph that adores and 
burns, down to the most inconsiderable insect, all, 
according to their proportion in the scale of existence, 
have, more or less, implanted in them by wise nature, 
the principle of uniting with others of the same species 
with themselves. Do we not observe some of even the 


Rx 
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most inconsiderable animals formed into different ranks 
and societies for the benefit and protection of each 
other? Need I name the careful ant, or the industri- 
ous bee ? insects which the wisest of men has recom- 


| mended as a pattern of unwearied industry and prudent 


foresight. 


Ir we raise our ideas higher, we shall ſind that 
this innate principle of friendship arises in proportion 
as the objects seem to advanee nearer to the degree of 
rational. There can be no better way of judging of the 
Superiority of one partof the animal creation above the 
other, than by observing what degrees of kindness and 
seeming good nature they enjoy. However, I shall here 
pause, and refer the discussion of this philosophical 
disquisition to some more refined genius, of superior 
parts and abilities, 


To confine my subject to the rational species: let 
us think and meditate on these benevolent dispositions 
and good temper of soul which indulgent nature has 
so kindly bestowed upon us. As human nature rises 
in the scale of things, so do the social affections like- 
wise arise. Do we not feel in our breasts a strong 
propensity to friendship? Enjoy we not a pleasure 
when it is firm and cemented, and feel we not a pain 
when it deadens or declines? What sweetens life but 


friendship? what diverts care but friendship? what 


alleviates pain, or makes sorrow smile, but friendship? 
sacred, holy friendship! 


Tux progress of friendship is not confined to the 
narrow circle of private connections, but is universal, 
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and extends to every branch of the human race.— 
Though its influence is unbounded, yet it exerts itself 
more or less vehemently as the objects it favours are 
riearer or more remote. Hence springs true patriotism, 
which fires the soul with the most generous flame, 
creates the best and most disinterested virtue, and 
mspires that public spirit and heroic ardour, which 
enables us to support a good cause, and risk our lives 
in its defence. 


Tris commendable virtue crowns the lover of his 
country with unfading laurels, gives a Justre to all his 
actions, and consectates his name to latest ages. The 
warrior's glory may consist in murder, and the rude 
ravage of the desolating sword; but the blood of 
thousands will not stain the hands of his country's 
friend. His virtues are open, and of the noblest kind. 
Conscious integrity supports him against the arm of 
power; and should he bleed by tyrant hands, he 
gloriously dies a martyr in the cause of liberty, and 
leaves to postetity an everlasting monument of the 
greatness of his soul. Should I name the first Brutus, 
the self-devoted Decii, or the self- condemned but 
unconquerable Cato ? 


FRIENDSHIP not only appears divine when em- 
ployed in preserving the liberties of our country, but 
Shines with equal splendour in the more tranquil hours 
of life. Before it rises into the noble flame of patriot- 
ism, aiming destruction at the heads of tyrants, thun- 
dering for liberty, and courting dangers in a good 
cause, we shall see it calm and moderate, burning with 

Rr 2 
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an even glow, improving the soft hours of peace, and 
heightening the relish for virtue.—Hence it is that 
contracts are formed, societies are instituted, and the 
vacant hours of life are chearfully employed in agrecable 
company and social conversation. 


Ir is thus we may trace from reason, and the na- 
ture of things, the wise ends and desigus of the sacred 
institution of Masonry; which not only cultivates and 
improves a real and undisguised friendship among 
men, but teaches them the more important duties of 
gociety. —Vain then is each idle gurmise against this 
sacred art, which our enemies may either meanly 
cherish in their own bosoms, or ignorantly promulgate 
to the uninstructed world. By decrying Masonry, they 
derogate from human nature itself, and from that good 
order and wise constitution of things, which the al- 
mighty Author of the world has tramed for the govern- 
ment of mankind, and has established as the basis of the 
moral system; which, by a secret but attractive force, 
disposes the human heart to every social virtue. Can 
friendship or social delights be the object of reproach? 
Can that wisdom which hoary Time has sanctified, be 
the object of ridicule ? How mean, how contemptible 
must these men appear, who vainly pretend to censure 
or contemn what they cannot comprehend | The ge- 
nerous heart will pity ignorance so aspiring and in- 
solent. 


I $HALL now procceed, and consider in what 
Shape Masonry is of universal utility to mankind, how 
it is reconcilable to the best policy, why it deserves the 
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general esteem, and why all men are bound to pro- 
mote it. 


ABSTRACTING from the pure pleasures which arise 
from a friendship so wisely constituted, and which it 
is scarce possible that any circumstance or occurrence 
can erase; let us consider, that Masonry is a science 
confined to no particular country, but diffused over the 
whole terrestrial globe. Wherever arts flourish, there 
it flouriches too. Add to this, that by secret and 
inviolable signs, carefully preserved among ourselves 
throughout the world, Masonry becomes an universal 
language. By this means many advantages are gained: 
men of all religions and of all nations ace united. 'The 
distant Chinese, the wild Arab, or the American 
Savage, will embrace a brother Briton; and he will 
know that, besides the common ties of humanity, there 
is still a stronger obligation to engage him to kind and 
friendly actions. The spirit of the fulminating priest 
will be tamed; and a moral brother, though of a dif- 
ferent persuasion, engage his esteem. Thus all those 
disputes, which embitter life and sour the tempers of 
men, are avoided; and every face is clad in smiles, 
while the common good of all, the generous design of 
the Craft, is zealously pursued. 


Is it not then evident that Masonry is an universal 
advantage to mankind? for sure, unless discord and 
harmony be the same, it must be so. Is it not likewise 
reconcilable to the best policy ? for it prevents the heat 
of passion, and these partial animosities, which differ- 
ent interests too often create, Masonry teaches us to 
be faithful to our king, and true to our country; ta 
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avoid turbulent measures, and to submit with reverence 
to the dicisions of legislative power. It 1s surely then 
no mean advantage, no trifling acquisition, to any com- 
munity or state, to have under its power and jurisdic- 
tion, a body of men who are loyal subjects, patrons of 
science, and friends to mankind. 


Dors not Masony, therefore, of itself command 
the highest regard? Does it not claim the greatest 
esteem? Does it not merit the most extensive patron- 
age? Without doubt. If all that is good and amiable, 
if all that is useful to mankind or society, be deserving 
a wise man's attention, Masonry claims it in the highest 


degree. What beautiful ideas does it inspire? how 


does it open and enlarge the mind? and how abun- 
dant a source of satisfaction does it afford? Does it 
not recommend universal benevolence, and every virtue 
which can endear one man to another? and is it not 
particularly adapted to give the mind tlie most disin- 
terested, the most generous notions? 


AN uniformity of opinion, not only useful in 
exigencies but pleasing in familiar life, universally 
prevails among Masons, strengthens all the ties of their 
friendship, and equally promotes love and esteem.— 
Masons are brethren, and amongst brothers there exist 
no invidious distinctions. A king is reminded, that 
although a crown adorns his head, and a sceptre his 
hand, yet the blood in his veins 1s derived from the 
common parent of mankind, and is no better than that 
of the meanest of his subjects. Men in inferior sta- 
tions are taught to love their superiors, when they see 
them divested of their grandeur, and condescending to 
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trace the paths of wisdom, and follow virtue, assisted 
by those of a rank beneath them.—Virtue is true 
nobility, and wisdom is the channel by which it is 
directed and conveyed. Wisdom and virtue, therefore, 
are the great characteristics of Masons. 


MasoNnkr inculcates universal love and benevo- 
lence, and disposes the heart to particular acts of 
goodness. A Mason, possessed of this amiable, this 
god-like disposition, is shocked at misery under every 
form or appearance. His pity is not only excited, but 
he is prompted, as far as is consistent with the rules of 
prudence, to alleviate the pain of the sufferer, and 
chearfully to contribute to his relief. For this end our 
funds are raised, and our charities established on the 
firmest foundation. When a brother is in distress, 
what heart does not ach? When he is hungary, do we 
not convey him food? Do we not clothe him when he 
is naked? Do we not fly to his relief when he is in 
trouble? — Thus we evince the propriety of the title 
we assume, and demonstrate to the world that the term 
Brother among Masons is not merely nominal. 


Ir these acts are not sufficient to recommend so 
great and generous a plan, such a wise and good 
society, happy in themselves, and equally happy in the 
possession of every social virtue, nothing which is truly 
good can prevail. The man who resists arguments 
drawn from such topics, must be callous to every noble 
principle, and lost to all sense of honour. 


NREVERTHELESss, though the fairest and the best 
ideas may be thus imprinted in the mind, there are 
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brethren who, carelegs of their own reputation, disre- 
gard the instructive lessons of our noble science, and 
by yielding to vice and intemperance, not only disgrace 
themselves, but reflect dishonour upon Masonry in 
general. It is this unfortunate circumstance which has 
given rise to those severe and unjust reflections, which 
the prejudiced part of mankind have so liberally be- 
stowed upon us. But let these apostate brethren know, 
and let it be proclaimed to tie world at large, that they 
are unworthy of their trust, and that, whatever name 
or designation they assume, they are in reality no 
Masons. It is as possible for a mouse to move a moun- 
tain, or a man to calm the boisterous ocean, as it is for 
- a principled Mason to commit a dishonourable action. 
Masonry consists in virtuous improvement, in chearful 
and innocent pastime, and not in lewd debauchery or 


unguarded excess. 


BuT though unhappy brethren thus transgress, no 
wise man will draw any argument from thence against 
the society, or urge it as an objection against the insti- 
tution. If the wicked lives of men were admitted as 
an argument against the religion which they profess, 
Christianity itself, with all its divine beauties, would 
be exposed to censure. Let us therefore endeavour 
strenuously to support the dignity of our characters, 
and by reforming the abuses which have crept in 
among us, display Masonry in its primitive lustre, and 
convince mankind that the source from which it flows, 
is truly divine. > 

IT is this conduct which can alone retrieve the 
ancient glory of the Craft. Our generous and good 
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actions must distinguish our title to the privileges of 
Masonry, and the regularity of our behaviour display 
their influence and utility. Thus the world will ad- 
mire our sanctity of manners, and effectually reconcile 
our uniform conduct with the incomparable tenets we 
profess to admire, 


As our order is founded upon harmony, and 
subsists by regularity and proportion; so our passions 
ought to be properly restrained, and be ever subservient 
to the dictates of right reason. As the delicate plea- 
sures of friendship harmonize our minds, and exclude 
rancour, malice, and ill- nature; so we ought to live like 
brethren bound by the same tie, always cultivating 
fraternal affection, and reconciling ourselves to the 
practice of those duties, which are the basis on which 
the strueture we erect must be supported. By impro- 
ving our minds in the principles ot morality and virtue, 
we enlarge our understandings, and more effectually 
answer the great ends of our existence. Such as violate 
our laws, or infringe on good order, we mark with a 
peculiar odium; and if our mild endeavours to reform 
their lives should not answer the good purposes intend- 
ed; we expel them our assemblies, as unfit members 
of society. 


Tus is the practice which should universally pre- 
vail among Masons. Our outward conduct being 


directed by our inward principles, we should be equally 

careful to avoid censure and reproach. Useful know- 

ledge ought to be the great object of our desire; for 

the ways of wisdom are beautiful, and lead to pleasure, 
88 
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We ought to search into nature, as the advantages 
accruing from so agreeable a study, will amply com- 
pensate our unwearied assiduity. Knowledge must be 
attained by degrees, and is not every where to be found. 
Wisdom seeks the secret shade, the lonely cell design- 
ed for contemplation; there enthroned she sits, deli- 
vering her sacred oracles: there let us seek her, and 
pursue the real bliss; for though the passage be difficult, 
the farther we trace it, the easier it will become. 


GEOMETRY, that extensive art, we should parti- 
cularly study, as the first and noblest of sciences. By 
geometry we may curiously trace nature, through her 
various windings, to her most concealed recesses. By it 
we may discover the power, the wisdom, and the good- 
ness of the grand Artificer of the universe, and view 
with amazing delight the beautiful proportions which 

connect and grace this vast machine. By it we may 
discover how the planets move in their different orbs, 
and methematically demonstrate their various revolu- 
tions. By it we may rationally account for the return 
of seasons, and the mixed variety of scenes which 
they display to the discerning eye. Numberless worlds 
are around us, all framed by the same divine Artist, 
which roll through the vast expanse, and are all con- 
ducted by the same unerring laws of nature. How 
must we then improve? with what grand ideas must 
such knowledge fill our minds? and how worthy is it 
of the attention of all rational beings, especially of those 
who profess themselves promoters of our grand in- 
stitution. 


Ir was a survey of nature and the obversation of 
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its beautiful proportions that first determined man to 
imitate the divine plan, and to study symmetry and 
order. This gave rise to societies, and birth to every 
useful art. The architect began to design, and the 
plans which he laid down, improved by experience and 
time, produced some of those excellent works which 
will be the admiration of future ages. I might here 
trace the history of the Craft, and shew that, ever since 
order began, or harmony displayed her charms, our 
order had a being; but this is so well known, that a 
tedious discussion of incontrovertible facts might rather 
cloud the understanding, than open to our view a 
prospect which ignorance and barbarism can only veil. 


Ir we are united, our society must flourish; let 
us then promote the useful arts, and by that means 
mark our distinction and superiority; let us cultivate 
the social virtues, and improve in all that is good and 
amiable ; let the genius of Masonry preside, and under 
her sovereign sway let us endeavour to act with be— 
coming dignity. | 


Now, is Masonry so good, so valuable a science? 
Does it tend to instruct the mind, and tame each un- 
ruly passion? Does it expel rancour, hatred, and envy? 
Does it reconcile men of all religions and of all nations? 
Is it an universal cement, binding its followers to 
charity, good-will, and secret friendship? Is it calcu- 
lated to promote the truest freedom? Does it teach 
men to lead quiet lives? In short, are its precepts a 
complete system of moral virtue? Then, Hai, thou 
glorious Craft, bright transcript of all that is amiable! 

O82 
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HAI, thou blest moral science, which so beautifully 
exemplifies virtue | Welcome, ye delightful mansions, 
where all enjoy the pleasures of a serene and tranquil 
life ! Welcome, ye blest retreats, where smiling friend- 
ship ever blooms, and from her throne dispenses 
pleasure with unbounded liberality ! Welcome, sacred 
habitations, where peace and innocence for ever dwell! 
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A 
LESSON FOR FREE-MASONS: 


R A SERIES OF MORAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
INSTRUMENTS OF MASONRY,—BY A BROTHER. 


The various instruments which we of this pro- 
fession make use of, are all emblematical or picturesque 
of the conduct of life we ought to persevere in. 


Tae RULE directs us to observe punctually every 
gospel duty; to press forward in the direct path, 
neither inclining to the right nor leſt hand, for the sake 
of any transient amusement or gratification whatsoever: 
it forbids us to give into the least inclination or pro- 
pensity into the curve of life, and reminds us to beware 
of the least tendency to a circle, either in religion or 
morals! not to mind (because they seldom have any 
other than selfish views) neither Outs nor Ins in poli- 
tics; and to have in all our conduct eternity in view. 


Tart LINE should make us pay the strictest 
attention to that line of duty which has been given us, or 
rather which was marked out to us by our great Bene- 
factor and Redeemer. It teaches to avoid all kinds of 
double dealing, both in conversation and actions; it 
points out the direct but narrow path that leads to a 
glorious immortality z and that sincerity in our pro- 
fession will be our only passport thither.— This line, 
like Jacob's ladder, connects heaven and earth together: 
and, by laying hold of it, we climb up to that place, 
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where we shall change this short line of time for the 
never-ending circle of eternity. 


TRE PLUMB-LINE admonishes us to walk erect 
and upright in our christian vocation ; not to lean to a 
side, but to hold the scale of justice in equal poise ; to 
observe the just medium between temperance and 
voluptuousness; to fathom the depth of our limited 
capacities, and to make our several passions and preju- 
dices of education fall plumb in, or to coincide with 
our line of duty. | 


TRE SQUARE will teach us to square all our 
actions by this gospel rule and line, and to make our 


whole conduct harmonize with this most salutary 


scheme. Our behaviour will be regular and uniform, 
not aspiring at things above our reach, nor pretending 
to things above our finite capacities, nor to affect things 
above what our circumstances can possibly bear. In 
our expences, therefore, we shall neither ape those that 
are placed in a more exalted sphere; nor attend $9 
much to the glitter of gold, as to sink beneath our pro- 
per station; but we shall observe the golden mean, 


And always to our acres join our sense, 
Because tis use that sauctifies expence, 


Tart COMPASSES will inform us, that we 
Should in every station learn to live within proper 
bounds, that we may therefore be enabled to contribute 
freely and chearfully to the relief of the necessities and 
indigencies of our fellow creatures. Hence we shall 
rise to notice, live with honour, and make our exit in 
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humble hopes of compassing what ought to be the main 
pursuit of the most aspiring genius, a crown of glory. 


Tak LEVEL should advise us, that since we are 
all descended from the same common stock, partake of 
the like nature, have the same faith and the same hope 
through the redemption, which render us naturally 
upon a level with one another, that we ought not to 
divest ourselves of the feelings of humanity : and 
though distinctions necessarily make a subordination 
among mankind, yet eminence of station should not 
make us forget that we are men, nor cause us to treat 
our brethren, because placed on the lowest spoke of the 
wheel of fortune, with contempt z because a time will 
come, and the wisest of men know not how soon, when 
all distinctions, except in goodness, will cease; and 
when death, that grand leveller of all human greatness, 
will bring us to a level at the last. From hence too, 
the sceptic, the shallow reasoner, and babbling dis- 
puter of this world, may learn to forbear the measuring 
of infinity by the dull level of his own grovelling capa- 
city, and endeavour, by way of atonement for his 
insults upon every thing that tends to mankind, either 
good or great, to vindicate the ways of God to man. 


From your MALLET and CHISEL, you may 
likewise know what advantages accrue from a proper 
education. 'The human and unpolished, like a diamond 
Surrounded with a dense crust, discovers neither its 
sparkling nor different powers, till the rough external 
is smoothed off; and beauties, till then unknown, rise 
full to our view. Education gives what a Chisel does to 
the stone, not only an external polish and smoothness, 
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but discovers all the inward beauties latent under the 
roughest surfaces. —gBy education our minds are 
enlarged, and they not only range through the large 
fields of matter and space, but also learn with greater 
perspicuity, what is above all other knowledge, our 
real duty to God and man. 


Your TROWEL will teach you, that nothing 
is united and knit together without proper cement,— 
No strict union, nor external polish can be made with- 
out it. And, as the Trowel connects each stone toge- 
ther, by a proper disposition of the cement; so charity, 
that bond of perfection and of all social union, (which 
I earnestly recommend to you all) links separate minds 
and various interests together; and, like the radii of a 
circle, that extends from the centre to every part of 
the circumference, makes each member have a tender 
regard for the real welfare of the whole community. 
But as some members will be refractory in every 
Society, your HAMMER will likewise teach you how 
to use becoming discipline and correction towards such 
like offenders. If they will not submit to rule, you 
may strike off the excrescenes of their swelling pride, 
till they sink into a modest deportment. Are they 
irregular in their practices? Your HAMMER will 
instruct you to strike off each irregularity, and fit them 
to act a decent part on the stage of life. Do any affect 
things above their stations? Your HAMuER will 
teach you to press them down to their proper level, that 
they may learn in the school of discipline, that neces- 
sary knowledge to be courteous. 


WuHaT the HAMMER is to the workman, that 
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enlightened reason is to the passions in the human 
mind: it curbs ambition, that aspires to its own and 
neighbour's hurt; it depresses envy, moderates anger, 
checks every rising frailty, and encourages every good 
disposition of the soul; from whence must arise that 
comely order, that delightful self-complacency, 


Which nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 


Trvs, from our instruments, may we all be 
instructed to raise a stately fabric of good works, upon 
the strong foundation of faith, that we may be fitted 
at last to inhabit that glorious house, Not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 


T; 
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THE CEREMONY 


OBSERVED AT FUNERALS, ACCORDING TO ANCIENT 
CUSTOM : WITH THE SERVICE USED ON THOSE 
OCCASIONS. 


No Mason can be interred with the formalities 
of the order, unless it has been by his own special 
request, communicated to the Master of the Lodge, of 
which he is a member, before his decease; nor unless 
he has been advanced to the third degree of Masonry, 
and has died a member of a regular constituted . 


Lodge.“ 


Tun Master of the Lodge, on receiving intelli- 
gence of his death, and being made acquainted with 
the day and hour appointed for his funeral, is to issue 
his command for summoning the Lodge; and imme- 
diately to make application, by the Grand Secretary, to 
the Deputy Grand Master, for a legal power and 
authority to attend the procession, with his officers, 
and such brethren as he may approve of, properly 
clothed.+ 


The last part of this restriction has been waved in behalf of 
foreigners and sojourners, but does not extend to residents and natives. 


+ By an express law of the Grand Lodge, it is enacted, . That no 
* regular Mason do attend any funeral, or other public procession, 
* clothed with the badges and ensigns of the order; unless a dispen- 
* sat ion for that purpose has been obtained from the Grand Master, or 
nis Deputy, under the penalty of forfeiting all the rights and privileges 
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Tux dispensation being obtained, the Master may 
invite as many Lodges as he thinks proper, and the 
members of the said Lodges may accompany their 
officers in form; but the whole ceremony must be 
under the direction of the Master of the Lodge to which 
the deceased belonged ; and he and his officers must be 
duly honoured, and chearfully obeyed on the occasion. 


ALL the brethren, who walk in procession, should 
observe, as much as possible, an uniformity in their 
dress. Decent mourning, with white stockings, 
gloves and aprons,* is most suitable and becoming; 


* of the society; and of being deprived of the benefit of the general fund 
Jof charity, should he be reduced to want.“ 

As dispensations for public processions are seldom or never granted 
but upon very particular occasions, it cannot be thought that these will 
be very frequent, or that regular Masons will incline to infringe an 
established law, by attending those which are not properly authorised. 
Many public parades under this character, it is true, have been made 
of late years; but it may safely be affirmed, that they never received 
the sanction of the Grand Master, or the countenance of any regular 
Mason, conversant with the laws of the society. Of this the public 
may be easily convinced, if they reflect that the reputation of the whole 
fraternity would be at risk by irregularity on such an occasion; and 
it cannot be imagined, that the Grand Master, who is generally of 
noble birth, would so far degrade the dignity of his office, as to hazard 
the character of the society at large, by granting a dispensation from 
our established rules, for a public procession upon so trifling an occa- 
sion as a private benefit at a playhouse, public garden, or other place 
of general resort; where neither the interest of the fraternity, nor the 
public good, is concerned, and which, though it may be of advantage 
to one or two individuals, can never redound to the good of Masonry, 


or the honour of its patrons, 


* This is the usual clothing of Master Masons. 
12 
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and no person ought to be distinguished with a jewel, 
unless he is an officer of one of the Lodges invited to 
attend in form. 'The officers of such Lodges should 
be ornamented with white sashes and hatbands ; as 
also the ofhicers of the Lodge to whom the dispensation 
is granted, who should likewise be distinguished with 
white rods. 


Ix the procession to the place of interment, the 
different Lodges rank according to their seniority; the 
junior ones preceding. Each Lodge forms one division, 
and the following order is observed: 


The Tyler, with his sword; 
The Stewards, with white rods; 
The Brethren out of oſſice, two and two; 
The Secretary, with a roll; 

The Treasurer, with his badge of oſſice; 
Senior and Junior Wardens, hand in hand; 
The Past-Master; 

The Master; 

The Lodge to which the deceased Brother belonged, in 
the following order, all the members having 
flowers or herbs in their hands: 

The Tyler; 

The Stewards; 

The Music, [Drums muffled, and Trumpets covered ;] 
The Members of the Lodge; 

The Secretary and Treasurer; 

The Senior and Junior Wardens; 

The Past-Master; 

The Bible and Book of Constitutions on a cushion, 
covered with black cloth, carried by a Member 
of the Lodge; 
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The Mas TER; | 
The Choiristers, singing an anthem 3 
The Clergyman z | 


The BODY, 
with the regalia 
Pall Bearers, | placed thereon, | Pall Bearers 3 
and two swords 

crossed. 


Chief Mourner; 
Assistant Mourners; 
Two Stewards; 


A Tyler. 


One or two Lodges march, before the procession 
begins, to the church-yard, to prevent confusion, and 
make the necessary preparations. 'The brethren on no 
account to desert their ranks, or change their places, 
but keep in their different departments. When the 
procession arrives at the gate of the church-yard, the 
Lodge to which the deceased brother belonged, and all 
the rest of the brethren, must halt, till the members of 
the different Lodges have formed a perſect circle round 
the grave, when an opening is made to receive them. 
They then march up to the grave; and the clergyman 
and the otlicers of the acting Lodge taking their station 
at the head of the grave, with the choiristers on each 
side, and the mourners at the foot, the service is re- 
hearsed, an anthem sung, and that particular part of 
the ceremony is concluded with the usual forms. In 
returning from the funeral, the same order of pro- 
cession is to be observed. 


— — —— 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 
Tux Lodge is opened by the Master of the Lodge 
to which the deceased belonged in the third degree, 
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with the usual forms, and an anthem is sung. The 
body being placed in the centre of a couch, and the 
chest in which it is laid being open, the Master pro- 
ceeds to the head of the corpse, and the service begins, 


MasreR. 
© WHAT man is he that liveth, and shall not see 
&« death? Shall he deliver his soul from the hand of 


tc the grave? 


Mx walketh in a vain shadow, he heapeth up 
tc riches, and cannot tell who shall gather them. 


© WHEN he dieth, he shall carry nothing away; 
ce his glory shall not descend after him. 


© NAKED we came into the world, and naked we 
© must return: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
cc taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


Tux grand honours are then given, and certain 
forms used, which cannot be here explained. Solemn 
music is introduced, during which the Master strews 
herbs or flowers over the body ; and then, taking the 
SACRED ROLL in his hand, he says, Let me die the 
« death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 


Tae brethren answer, © God is our God for ever 
dt and ever; he will be our guide even unto death.” 

Tus Master then puts the roll into the chest, 
saying, “ Almighty Father, into thy hands we com- 
& mend the soul of our loving brother.” 
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Tux brethren answer three times, giving the grand 


honours each time, “ The will of God is accomplish- 
«ed; so be it.“ 


Tar Muster then repcats the following prayer :— 
Most glorious God, author of all good, and giver of 
© all mercy, pour down thy blessings upon us, and 
strengthen all our solemn engagements with the ties 
e of fraternal atfection. Let this striking instance of 
& mortality, O Lord, remind us of our approaching 
« fate; and so fit and prepare us for that awful period, 
ce whenever it may arrive, that after our departure 
ce hence, in peace and in thy favour, we may be re- 
e ceived into thine everlasting kingdom, and there 
ce enjoy, in endless fruition, the just rewards of a pious 
c and virtuous life. Amen.” 


Ax anthem being sung, the Master retires to the 
pedestal, and the chest is shut up. An oration suit- 
able to the occasion is then delivered; and the Master 
recommending love and unity, the brethren join hands, 
and renew to each other their pledged vows. The 
Lodge is adjourned, and the procession begins, in the 
form already described, to the church, and from thence 
to the place of interment z where an exhortation is 
given, and the Master makes the following invocations, 
the usual honours accompanying each : 


Matter.“ May we be true and faithful, and may 
« we live and die in love!“ 


Anu. © So mote it be.” 
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Magter. © Mar we always profess what is good, 
ff and may we always act agreeably to our profession!“ 


Answ. So mote it be.“ 


Matter. May the Lord bless us, and prosper 


© us; and may all our good intentions be crowned 
E 


© with success 
Answ. 80 mote it be now, from henceforth, 
cc and for evermore.“ 


THE Secretaries then advance, and throw their 
rolls into the grave with the usual forms, while the 
Master repeats, with an audible voice“ Glory be to 
© God on high, on earth peace and good-well towards 
« men.” 


Answ. © So mote it be.” 


Trax Master then concludes the ceremony at the 
grave in the following words:“ From time imme- 
* morial it has been an established custom among the 
© members of this respectable society, when requested 
ce by a brother, to accompany his corpse to the place of 
c interment, and there to deposit his remains with the 
cc usual formalities. 


* In conformity with this laudable usage, and at 
ce the special request of our deceased brother, whose 
* memory we revere, and whose loss we now deplore, 
e are here assembled, under legal dispensation, in 
the form and character of Masons, to resign his body 
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tt to the earth, from whence it came, and to offer up 
« the last tribute of our fraternal affection and regard to 
ce his memory; thereby demonstrating to the world the 
* sincerity of our past esteem, and our steady attach- 
* ment to the principles of our honourable order. 


«© WWII all proper respect to the established cus- 
© toms of the country in which we reside, with due 
* deference to our superiors in church and state, and 
with unlimited good-will to all mankind, we here 
« appear in the character of our profession.—Invested 
* with the badges of our sacred institution, we humbly 
* implore the blessing of Heaven on all our zealous 
* endeavours for the general good of society, and pray 
* for our steady perseverence in the principles of piety 
“and virtue. 


6“ As it has pleased the great Creator to remove 
te our worthy brother, now deceased, from the cares 
« and troubles of a transitory existence, to a state of 
cc eternal duration; and thereby to weaken the chain 
« by which we are linked one to another: may this 
« example of the uncertainty of human life remind us 
ce of our approaching fate; and may we who survive 
« him, be more strongly cemented with the ties of 
tc union and friendship; and so regulate our conduct 
ie here, by the sacred dictates of truth and wisdom, as 
« to enjoy, in the latter period of life, that serene 
e tranquillity of mind which ever flows from a clear 
« and unsullied conscience, void of offence. 


* UxTo the grave we have resigned the body of 
V u 
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ce our loving friend and brother, there to remain until 
te the general resurrection in favourable expectation 
cc that his immortal soul will partake of those joys 
c which have been prepared for the righteous from the 
cc beginning of the world: and we earnestly pray 
© Almighty God, of his infinite goodness, at the grand 
ce tribunal of unbiassed justice, to extend his mercy 
© towards him, and all of us, and to crown our felicity 
© with everlasting bliss in the expanded realms of 
a boundless eternity. This we beg, for the honour 
of his holy name, to whom be glory, now and for 
cc ever. Amen.“ | 


Tos the service ends, when the usual honours 
are given, and the procession returns to the place from 
whence it came. 


Tux brethren being all arrived at the Lodge, the 
necessary duties are complied with, and the business 
of Masonry is renewed. The regalia, and ornaments 
of the deceased, if an officer of the Lodge, are returned 
to the Master in due form, and with the usual cere- 
monies; after which the charges for regulating the 
conduct of the fraternity are rehearsed, and the Lodge 
is closed in the third degree with a blessing. 


LIST OF LODGES, 


(WITH THEIR NUMBERS) 


As altered by Order of the Grand Lodge, 
APRIL 18, 1792. 


Tur STEWARDS's LODGE, conctituted 1735) 


Freemasons' Tavern, Great Queen-street. 


| Time immemorial. 
1 Lodge of Antiquity, Freemasons' Tavern, Great 
Queen-street 
2 Somerset-house Lodge, Freemasons' Tavern 


1721. 

3 Lodge of Friendship, 'Thatched-house Tavern, St. 
James's street 

4 British Lodge, Nag's Head, Carnaby-square 

5 Westminster and Key-stone Lodge, Horn Tavern, 
Palace- yard 


1722. 
6 Lodge of WA King's-arms Tavern, Old 
Compton-street 
7 L. of St. Mary-la-bonne, Cavendish-sq. Coffee-h. 
8 Ionic L. King's-arms, Brook-str. Grosvenor-sq. 


9 Dundee-arms L. Red-lion-str. Wapping 


1723. 

10 Kentish L. of Antiquity, Chatham 

11 King's-arms, Wands worth, Surry 

12 L. of Emulation, Paul's-head "Fav. Cateaton-str. 
13 Fraternal Lodge, Greenwich 

14 Globe Lodge, White-hart Tavern, Holborn 

15 Jacob's Ladder, New London Tavern, Cheapside 


1724» 
16 White Swan, Norwich 
17 Lodge of Antiquity, Portsmouth 
18 Castle Lodge of Harmony, Horn, Doctors Com. 
19 Lodge of ths. Stockton upon Tees, Durham 
u2 
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1725. 

20 Globe, Fleet-stieet 

21 Old King's-arms Lodge, Freemasons' Tavern 
1727. 

22 St. Alban's L. Thomas's Tav. Dover-st. Piccadilly 
1728. 

23 Lodge of Attention, Freemasons“ Tavern 


1729. 
24 St. John's Lodge, at Gibralter 


1730. 
25 Castle L. White Swan, Mansel-st. Goodman's- fields 
26 Corner-stone L. 1hatched-h. 'Tav. St James's st. 
27 Britannic Lodge, Star and Garter, Pall-Mall 
28 Well-gispored Lodge, Waltham-abbey 
29 L. of Fortitude, Hamburgh-arms, East Smithfield 
1731 
30 Sociable Lodge, Horn Tavern, Doctors Commons 
31 Medina Lodge, Vine, Wert Cowes 
32 e Mary Marybone-street, Piccadilly 
33 Anchor and Hope, Balton-le-Moors, Lancashire 
34 Sarum Lodge, Sali tbury 
35 St. John's Lodge, Exeter 


1733. 
36 Royal Cumberland x Bath 
37 Lodge of Relief, Bury, Lancashire 
38 St Paul's Lodge, Birmingham 
39 Royal Exchange, Boston in New England 
40 Valenciennes, French Flanders 


1734. 
41 The Strong Man, et, Smith field 
1735. 
42 Swan, N. Pl 
43 Union Lodge of Freedom and Ease, Coal-hole, 
Fountain-court, Strand 
44 Lodge of Industry, Svalauell, Durham 
45 Solomon's Lodge, Charles-town, South Carolina 
46 Solomon's Lodge, No. 1, Savannah, in Georgia 
47 Angel, Colchester 


173 
48 King's Head, Norwich 


6, 


72 
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Constitution Lodge, Old Crown and Cushion, 
Lambeth March 
Hyward Lodge of Bratherly Love, Arundel, Sustex 


17 
Parham Lodge, Parham, f in Antigua 
City Lodge, Ship Tavern, Leadenhall-street 
L. of Felicity, Queen's-arms Tav. St. James's-str. 
Vacation Lodge, Star and Garter, Paddington 
Lodge of Afability, New Brentford 


1738. 
Royal Naval Lodge, = Wapping Old-stairs 
Royal Chester Lidge, Cherter 
Baker's Lodge, St. John's, Antigua 
Lodge of Peace and Harmony, London-stone 
Tavern, Cannon- street 
Union Cross, Halifax, Yorkshire 
'The Great Lodge, St. John's, Antigua 
Lodge of Fortitude, Manchester 


1739. 
Mother Lodge, at 1 Jamaica, No. 1 
Mother L Scotch-arms, St. Christ. Basseterre 
Lodge of Sincerity, Joiners' and Feltmakers' arms, 
Joiner-streer, Southwark 


L. of Peace & Plenty, Red Lion, Horsleyd. Lane 


} Grenadiers' Lodge, Cleveland-arms, Great Que- 


. Portman-square 


1740. 
L. of Prudence & Peter, Half-Moon-st. Piccadilly 
Star in the East, at Calcutta, ist Lodge at Bengal 
St. Michael's Lodge, in Barbadoes 


1742. 


Lodge of Unity, Porcupine, Great Newport-str. 
Old Road, St. Christopher's 


74 The Union, * in Germany 


75 


743» 
Prince George L. Pe AER Winyaw, South 
Carolina 


747. 
56 Bear, Yarmouth, Nerfall 
77 


Lodge at St. Eustatius 


|; 
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1748. 
78 Maid's Head, Norwich 
79 Prince George Lodge, Plymouth 


1749+ 
Bo Red Cow, Norwich 
81 Second Lodge, Boston, New England 


82 No. 1, Halifax, in Nova Scotia 
0 


1750. 
83 Marblehead L. in Massachusets-bay, New Engl. 
84 St. Christopher's, at Sandy Point | 
85 Newhaven Lodge, in Connecticut, New England 


175 1. 
86 Unicorn, Norwich : 
87 Lodge of Love and Honour, Falmouth 
88 Star Tavern, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk 
89 Lodge of Freedom, Gravesend 


1752. 
91 St. John's Lodge, — oo Barbadoes 
92 George L. Rose and Crown, Downing st. Westm. 
93 The Stewards' L. at Freemasons' Hall, Madras 
94 St. Peter's Lodge, Barbadoes 


1753. 
95 Old Cumberland Lodge, Red Lion, Old Caven- 
dish-street, Oxford-street 
96 Foundation L. Freemasons' Tav. Great Queen-st. 
97 United L. of Prudence, Horse Grenadier, near N. 
Audley-street, Oxford-street 
98 Lily Tavern, Guernsey 
99 Fountain, Norwich 
100 Evangelists* Lodge, at Montserrat 
101 Legs of Man, at Prescot, Lancashire 
102 Royal Exchange, Norfolk, in Virginia 


1754. 
103 Druid: L. of Love and Liberality, Redruth, Cornwall 
104 Rose and Crown, Crown-street, Westminster 


105 Cattle and Lion, Norwich 
106 Scientific Lodge, Cambridge 
107 St. Michael's Lodge, City of Scherwin, in the 


duchy of Mecklinburg 
108 St. James's L. Blue Posts, Berwick-street, Soho 
109 No. 2, at St. Eustatius 
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110 Loge des Annis Reunis, King's-arms, Lower 
Brook-street 
111 Lodge of Unanimity, Manchester 


1755. 
112 In the 8th or King's own Regiment of Foot 


113 Gloucester Lodge, Jacob's Well, Barbican 

114 Lodge at Wilmington, on Cape-Fear River, North 
Carolina | 

115 Sea Captains Lodge, Liverpool 

116 Union Lodge, Charles-town, South Carolina 

117 L. of Regularity, Thatched-h. Tav. St. James's-st. 

118 L. of Freedom and Ease, Three Jolly Butchers, 
Old-street-road 

119 Swan, at York-town, in Virginia 

120 Wounded Hart, Norwich 

121 Phenix Lodge, Sunderland, Durham 

122 Grand Lodge Frederick, at Hanover 

123 Plume of Feathers, Chester 


1756. 
124 St. David's L. W Coffee-h. Brook-str. 
125 A Masters' L. at Charles-town, South Carolina 
126 Port-Royal Lodge, Carolina 
127 L. of St. Geo. Island St. au Croix, West Indies 
128 Burlington L. Coach and Horses, Burlington-str. 


1757. 
129 Sca Captain Lodge, 9551 land 
130 Providence Lodge, in Rhode: island 
131 Shakespear, Covent- garden 
132 St. Mary's Lodge, St. Mary's Island, Jamaica 
133 White Horse, Norwich 
134 L. of Cordiality, Golden-cross, Chairing-cross 
135 St. John's Lodge, Anne-street, New York, No. 2 
136 King's Head, Coltishall, Norfolk 
137 Lodge of Unity, Plymouth 
138 Beaufort J. odge, Bristol 
139 Lodge at Bombay, in the East Indies 


1759. | 
140 Marine J.. of Fortitude, Stonehouse, near Plymouth 
141 The Sun, at Newton-Abbet, Devinshire 

1760. 
142 London L. London Coſfee-house, Ludgate-hill 
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1748. 
78 Maid's Head, Norwich 
79 Prince George Lodge, Plymouth 


| 1749 
80 Red Cow, Norwich 
81 Second Lodge, Boston, New England 


82 No. 1, Halifax, in Nova Scotia 


1750. | 
83 Marblehead L. in Massachusets-bay, New Engl. 
84 St. Christopher's, at Sandy Point 
85 Newhaven Lodge, in Connecticut, New England 


175m. 
86 Unicorn, Norwich n 
87 Lodge of Love and Honour, Falmouth 
88 Star Tavern, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk 
89 Lodge of Freedom, Gravesend 


1752. 
91 St. Jobn's Lodge, * — Barbadoes 
92 George L. Rose and Crown, Downing-st. Westm. 
93 The Stewards' L. at Freemasons' Hall, Madras 
94 St. Peter's Lodge, Barbadoes 


1753. 
95 Old Cumberland * Red Lion, Old Caven- 
dish- street, Oxford- street 
96 Foundation L. Freemasons' Tav. Great Queen-st. 
97 United L. of Prudence, Horse Grenadier, near N. 
Audley-street, Oxford-street 
98 Lily Tavern, Guernsey 
99 Fountain, Norwich 
100 Evangelists* Lodge, at Montserrat 
101 Legs of Man, at Prescot, Lancashire 
102 Royal Exchange, Norfolk, in Virginia 


1754. 

103 Druids' L. of Lo ve and Liberality Redruth, Cornwall 
104 Rose and Crown, Crown-street, Westminster 
105 Cattle and Lion, Norwich 
106 Scientific Lodge, Cambridge 
107 St. Michael's Lodge, City of Scherwin, in the 

duchy of Mecklinburg 
108 St. James's L. Blue Posts, Berwick-street, Soho 
tog No. 2, at St. Eustatius 
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110 Loge des Annis Reunis, King's-arms, Lower 
Brook-street 
111 Lodge of Unanimity, Manchester 


1755. 

112 In the 8th or King's own Regiment of Foot 

113 Gloucester Lodge, Jacob's Well, Barbican 

114 Lodge at Wilmington, on Cape-Fear River, North 
Carolina | 

115 Sea Captains Lodge, Liverpool 

116 Union Lodge, Charles-town, South Carolina 

117 L. of Regularity, 'Thatched-h. Tav. St. James's-st. 

118 L. of Freedom and Ease, Three Jolly Butchers, 
Old-street-road 

119 Swan, at York-town, in Virginia 

120 Wounded Hart, Norwich 

121 Phenix Lodge, Sunderland, Durham 

122 (rand Lodge Frederick, at Hanover 

123 Plume of Feathers, Chester 


1756. 
124 St. David's L. King's- arms Coffee-h. Brook-str. 
125 A Masters' L. at Charles-town, South Carolina 
126 Port-Royal Lodge, Carolina 
127 L. of St. Geo. Island St. au Croix, West Indies 
128 Burlington L. Coach and Horses, Burlington-str. 


1757. 
129 Sea Captains Lodge, . land 
130 Providence Lodge, in Rhode- island 
131 Shakespear, Covent- garden 
132 St. Mary's Lodge, St. Mary's Island, Jamaica 
133 White Horte, Norwich 
134 L. of Cordiality, Golden-cross, Chairing-cross 
135 St. John's Lodge, Anne-street, New York, No. 2 
136 King's Head, Coltishall, Norfolk 
137 Lodge of Unity, Plymouth 
138 Beaufort 1.odge, Bristol 
139 Lodge at Bombay, in the East Indies 


1759- 
140 Marine I.. of Fortitude, Stonehouse, near Plymouth 
141 The Sun, at Newton- Abbot, Devonshire 


I 760. 
142 London L. London Coſfee-house, Ludgate-hill 
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8 55 1761. 
143 Lodge of Industry and Perseverence, at Calcutta, 
2d Lodge at Bengal 
244 Restoration Lodge, Darlington 
145 Union Lodge, at Ciow-lane, in Bermuda 
11762. 
146 St. George's Lodge, Exeter 
147 Britich Union Lodge, Ipswich, Suffolk 
148 Royal Frederick, at Rotterdam 
149 Royal Lancashire Lodge, Colve, Lancashire 
Igo St. Alban's Lodge, Birmingham 
151 Merchants' Lodge 
152 St. Andrew's Lodge > at Quebec 
153 St. Patrick's Lodge 
154 St. Peter's Lodge, Montreal 
155 Select Lodge b 
156 In the 52d Regiment of Foot at Quebec 
157 Royal Navy Lodge, Deal | | 
158 Lodge of Friendship, Lynn-Regis, Norfolk 
159 Lodge of Inhabitants, at Gibralter 
160 Palladian Lodge, Hereford 
16s Door to Eternity, ar Heldesham, in Germany 
1703. 
162 Union Lodge, Nittingham 
163 St. Mark's Lodge, Seuth Carolina 
164 L. of Regularity, St. John's Hail, Black River, 
Musquito Shore | 
165 Old Black Bull, at Richmond, in Yrkshire 
165 Marguis of Granby 1 odge, Old Elvit, Durham 
167 L. of Amity, St. George's Quay, Bay of Honduras 
168 Thorn, at Burnley, in Lancashire 
169 Union L. Angel & Crown, Crispin-st. Spittlefields 
170 Royal Mecblinburg Lodge, Croyden, Surrey 


1764. 
171 Royal L. Thatched-house Tav. St. James's-street 
172 La Sagesse, St. Andrew, at the Grenadoes 
173 White J. ion, at Kendal, in Westmorland 
174 8, Nichalar's Lodge, Harwich 
175 White Hart, Ringwood, Hants 
176 / edge of Harmony, Eversham 
177 Salutatian, Topsham, Devon:hire 
178 L. of Constitutional Attachment, Mitre, Tooley-st. 
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179 Philharmonic Ledge, Itle of Ely, Cambridgeshire 

180 Caledonian L. Half-Moon Tav. Gracechurch-str, 
181 Lodge of perpetual Friendship, Bridgewater, Somerset 

1765. 
182 L. of St. John, Evan : b wo Blue Posts, Charlotte- 
str. Russel-p. Rthbne-p. 

183 British Social L. White Bear, Old- street-square 

184 Tuscan Lodge, King's-head Tavern, Holborn 

185 8 Masons, Cannon, Portland- road Mary- 

one 

186 Gothic L. Foot-guards, Suttling-house, Whitehall 

187 Old Antelope-inn, Pool, in Dorsetshire 

188 Corinthian L. Cock and Bottle, Upper Brook-str. 

Grosvenor-square " 

189 Tontine, Sheffield, in Yorkshire 

190 At Allost, in Flanders 

191 St. George's Lodge, White Lion, Oxford-street 

192 Black Horse, Tombland, Norwich 

193 R. Edwin L. Bury St. Edmund's 

194 St: Luke's Lodge, Cheliea 

195 Lodge at Jopa, in Baltimore County, in Maryland 

195 4 odge of perfect Friendship, Bath 

197 At St. Hilary, in Jersey 

198 Swan, at Warrington, in Lancashire 

199 Lodge of perfect Unanimity, at Madras, No. : 

200 Lodge, No. 1, Bencoolen 

201 Tortola and Beef Island 


1766. 

202 I odge of Unanimity, Wakefield, Yorkshire 

203 King's-arms Punch-house, Shad. Thames 

204 English Lodge, at Bourdeaux 

205 Bedford IL. Freemasons' Tav. Great Qucen- str. 

206 Patriotic 1.odge, Croyden, Surry 

207 Star / odge, Chester 

208 St. Nicholas Lodge, Newcastle upon Tyne 

209 Sion Lodge, North Shields, Northumberland 

210 Ledge of True Friendsbip, Bromley, Middlesex 
1767. 

211 Angel, Upper Ground, Christ-church, Southwark 

212 Lodge of Integrity, Manchester 


213 Unin Lodge, Bristol 
X x 


| | 
| 
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214 At Grenoble, in France 

215 Lodge of Morality, King's Head, Old Compton- 
street, Soho 

216 Three Lions, Marborough, in Hessia 

217 Lodge of Honour and Generosity, Buffalo Tavern, 
Bloomsbury | 

218 L. of Union, Three Jolly Hatters, Bermondsey-st. 

219 Royal York of Friendship at Berlin, Middle Mark 
of Brandenburg 

220 British Union, Rotterdam 

221 St. John's Lodge, Hampitead 

222 Three Pillars, Rotterdam 

223 Royal White Hart L. Halifax, North Carolina 

224 Lodge of Amity, Preston, Lancashire 

225 Lodge of Amity, Canton, in China 

226 All-Souls Lodge, Tivertin, in Devonsbire 

227 Ledge of Friendship, Ilford, Esex 


1768, 
228 L. of Concord, Whit Lion, High-st. Bloomsbury 
229 Mona Lodge, at Holyhead, Anglesea, N. Wales 
230 La Victoire, City of Rotterdam, in Holland 
231 L. of Sincerity, Jamaica-house, Bermondsey 
232 Caveac Ledge, Hammersmith 
233 In the 24th Regiment of Foot | 
234 Constant Union, the City of Ghent, in Flanders 
235 Godolphin Ledge, St. Mary's Irland, Scilly 
236 Manchester Lodge, Nott's Coffee-house, Butcher- 
row, Temple-bar 
237 Lodge of Perfect Union, in his Sicilian Majesty's 
Reg. of Foot, Naples 
238 L'Esperance, Thatched-house Tav. St. James's-st. 
239 Queen Charlotte's Lodge, Coach-makers' Arms, 
Hosier-lane, West Smithfield 
1769. 
240 Sun L. City of Flushing, Province of Zealand 
241 Lodge of Hope, Stourbridge, Worcestershire 
242 Lodge of Unity, K. Henry's Head, Red-lion-str. 
Whitechapel 
243 Royal George Lodge, at Newton- Abbot 
244 Beaufort Lodge, at Svuantea 
245 Well-chosen Lodge, at Naples 
246 Lodge of Virtue, Bath 
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247 Inflexitle Lodge, Mitcham, Surrey 
248 Lodge of Herpitality, Bristol 
249 St. Peter's Logge, King's Head, Walworth 

250 No. 1, 
251 No. 2, Sweden 
252 No. 3, 
253 Golden Lion, at Neston, Cheshire 
25.4 Lodge of Sincerity, Plymouth-dock . 
255 4 ades of St. John, Manchester 

1770. 
256 L. of Perfect Harmony, at Mons, in the Austrian 
Netherlands 

257 L. of Friendship, Bunch of Grapes, Limeh. hole 


258 Lodge of Prosperity, Globe 'Vavern, St. Saviour's. 


Church-yard, Southwark 
159 St. Charles de la Concord, City of Brunswick 
260 Lodge of Fortitude and Perceverance, Epsom 
261 White Hart, Christ-church, Hants 
262 Ladge of Concord, Barnard-Castle, Durham 


1771. 

263 Jerusalem L. Crown Tavern, Clerkenwell- green 
264 L. of Industry, Ben Johnson's Head, Shoe · lane 
265 Lodge of Perfect Union 
266 Lodge of Sincere Brotherly Love 
267 Lodge of Perfect Union, St. Petersburg 
268 odge of Friendship, Plymouth-deock 
269 Junior Lodge, Kingston No. 2, 
270 Harmony Lodge, ditto No. 3, 
271 St. James's L. Montega -bay No. 4 
272 Union L. St. James's Parish No. : 
273 Lodge of Harmony, Carlisle, Cumberland 

1772. 
274 Rising-Sun L. at Fort Marlborough, East Indies 
275 Lodge of Vigilance 
216 Lodge of —— laland of Grenada. 
277 Torby Lodge, at Paignton, in Devon 
278 Union L. at St. Eustatius, in the West Indies 
279 Lodge of Candour, at Strasbourg 
280 Lodge of Friendship, Depiſord green 
281 Lodge, at Speights-town, in Barbadoes 
282 Lodge of Concord, 5 Antigua 

X 2 


5 at Leghorn. 


in Jamaica 
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283 L. of the Three Grand Principles, King's Head 
Tavern, Islington 

284 Royal Edmund Lodge, Bury St. Edmund's 

285 Union Lodge, at Venice 

286 Lodge, at Verona 

287 Lodge of Liberty, Half-moon, West Smichfield 

288 L. of Unanimity, at Calcutta, 3d Lodge of Bengal 
| 1773. 

289 Lodge at Detroit, in Canada 

290 Apellh Lodge, at York 

291 Lodge of Fehosaphat, Bristol 

292 Anchor and Hope, Calcutta, 4th L. of Bengal 

293 Lodge of Humility with Fortitude, Calcutta, 5th 

Lodge of Bengal 

295 Lodge of Union, Town of Gateshead, Durham 

296 Williamsburg Lodge, at Williamsburg, Virginia 

297 Botetourt Lodge, at Botetourt, Virginia 

298 Lodge Frederick, at Cassel, in Germany 

299 L. of Good Friends, at Rousseau, in Dominica 

1774. 

300 L. of Liberty and Sincerity, Bridgewater, Somerset 

301 Lodge of Prudence, Leigh, in Lancashire 

302 Unity Lodge, No. 2, at Savannah, in Georgia 

303 L.of the Nine Muses, No. 1, Petersburg 

304 L. of the Muse Urania, No. 2, 


305 Lodge of Bellona, No. 3, Russia 
395 Lodge of Mars, No. 4, Yassy 
307 L. of the Muse Clio, No. 5, Moscow, 


308 St. Bede's Lodge, Morpeth, Northumberland 
309 Lodge of Harmony, at Guernsey 
1275 | 
310 Durnwarion Lodge, Dorchester, Dorset 
311 Helvetic Union Lodge, Ship, Leadenhall-street 
312 Sun and Sector, Workington, in Cumberland 
313 St. Jean de Nouvelle Ezperance, in Turin 
314 True and Faithful Lodge, West Malling, in Kent 
315 Grenadiers' Lodge, at Savannah, in Georgia 
316 Lodge of True Friendship, with the 3d Brigade, 
6th Lodge of Bengal 
317 Green-1sland L. at Green- island, No. 8, 
318 L. of Lucca, Parish of Hanover, No. , + Jamaica 
319 Union L. at Savannah la Mar, No. 11, 
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320 Union Lodge, at Detroit, in Canada 


1776. 
321 St. And L Robin Hood, Charles-str. St. James's 
322 Royal York Lodge of Perseverance, Coldstream 
Regimenr of Guards 
323 Lodge of Concord. Southampton 
324 Royal-Oak Lodge, Ripon, Yorksbire 
325 L. of Honour, %ell, Vork-street, Westminster 
326 Industrios Lodge, Canterbury 
328 King of Prussia, Penrith, in Cumberland 
329 Lodge of United Friendship, Gravesend 


1777. 
330 lodge of the Nine Muses, Thatched-house Tay 
St James's-street 

331 Union Lodge, York 
332 Social Lodge, Backing, Exrrex 
333 Gnoll Lodge, Neath, Glamorganshire 
334 Lodge in the lsland of Nevis 
335 In the 6th, or Inniskilling, Regiment of Dragoons 
336 Impregnoble Lodge, Sandwich 

1778. 
337 Lodge at Messina, in Sicily 


I . 
338 Northumberland 1 Northumberland 
339 Lodge of Independence, Vine Tavern, Broad-str. 
atcl! 
349 Pilgrim L. Freemasons' Tav. Great Queen-street 
344 Lodee of Fortitude, Maidstone, Kent 
1780. 
342 L. of St. Geo. in * rn Reg. of Dragoon-guards 
343 S:. Hild's Lodge, South Shields, Durham 
344 Merchants Lodge, Liverpool 
345 Lodge of Liebau, in Courland 
246 Lodge at Naples 
247 St. Michael's Lodge, Alnwick, Northunberland 
348 St. George's Lodge, Dencarter 
1781. 
340 Ae. 2 20 Wetherby, Yorkshire 
350 Lodge of Rural Friendship, Bedford Coff:2-house, 
Covent-garden 


351 Rodney Lodge, Kingston upon Hull 


— So cod. 
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f 


352 Lodge of Friendship, Dartmouth, Devonshire 


- 353 Lodge of Moral Reformation, Deptford 


354 La Loggia della Verita, Naples 
355 Hiram's Lodge, Sugar-loaf, Great St. Helen's, St. 
Mary Axe 
1782. 
356 St. George's East York Militia Lodge, in East 
Riding Regiment of Vork Militia 
357 Lodge of Science, Sali tbury 
358 Old British and Ligurian Lodge, Genoa 
359 Mount Sinai Lodge, St. John's, Antigua 
360 Lodge of True Love and Unity, Brixham, Devon 
361 Ledge of Peace, Foy, and Brotherly Love, Penryn, 
Cornwall 
1783. 
362 Mariner Lodge, New Dock, Liverpool 
363 Minerva 1 odge, Hull, Yorkshire 


364 Lodge of Good Intention, in North, or 2d, Reg. 


of Devon Militia 
365 Loyal Lodge, Barnstople 
366 Apollo Lodge, Salisbury 
1784. 
367 Lodge at Placentia, Newfoundland 
368 Homesaale Lodge of Freedom and Friendship, Ryegate, 


Surre 


369 Harmonic Lodge, Dudley, Worcestershire 


370 African Lodge, Boston, New England 


371 Lodge of Truth, Richmond- green 

372 Raby Lodge, Raby-Castle, Staindrop, Durham 
: 1788. 

373 Royal Gloucester 8 "EM 

374 Lodge of Concord, Plymouth-dock 

375 La Parfaite Amitie, at Avignon, Languedoe 
376 St. John's Lodge, at Michlimacinac, Canada 
377 Barry Lodge, in the 34th Regiment 

378 Rainsford Lodge, in the 44th Regiment 
379 2 odge, Derby 

381 Harbour Grace, Newfoundland 

382 Trinity Lodge, Coventry 

383 Lodge of Unanimity, Wells, Somersetshire 

384 Lodge of Harmony, Hampton-court 

385 Lodge of St. George, New Windsor, Berks 


386 
387 
388 
389 
390 


391 
392 
393 


394 
395 
30 
397 
398 


399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 


405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 


414 
415 
410 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
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Thanet Lodge, Margate 

Lodge of Good Intent, Ship Tav. Leadenhall-str. 
White Lion. Whitchurch, Shropshire 

Lodge of Perfect Friendship, Ipswich 

L. of Union, Spread-Eagle, Patt-str. Lambeth 


| . 1786. 

Lodge f Independence, Chester 

Lodge of Benevolence, Sherborn, Dorset 

St. Margaret's IL. Rose and Crown, Darmouth- 
street, Westminster 

L. of Friendibip and Sincerity, Shaftesbury, Doret 

Phenix Lodge, Portsmouth 


6 Lodge of the Black Bear, in the City of Hanover 


St. Fohn's Lodge, Broomsgrove, Worcestershire 

Carnatic Military Lodge, at Vellore, No. 2, Coast 
of Coromandel 

At Futty-Ghur, Bengal 

Hiram's Lodge, at Gibraltar 


Lodge of Goodwill, at Braintree, Ecxex 


Ledge of Sincerity, Wigan, Lancashire 
Lodge of Harmony, Ormskirk, ditto 
Snowden Lodge, Carnarvon, North IV ales 


1787. 
Lodge of St. We ho, 4 Hildburgshausea 
St. Matthew's Lodge, Barton upon Humber 
Amphibious Lodge, Stonehouse, near Plymouth 
Newtonian Lodge, Knaresborough 
Royal Navy Lodge, Gorport 
L. , Trade and Novigation, Northwich, Cheshire 
Lodge of Unity, Lichfield 
Prince of Wales's L. Star and Garter, Pall-Mall 
L. Astrea, at Riga, with permission to assemble 

in the Duchy of Courland 


Royal Denbeigb L. at Denbeigh, North Wales 


L. Absalom, have met since 1740 

L. St. George, ditto 1 

L. Emanuel, ditto — at Hambourg 
I.. Ferdinand Caroline, ditto 1776 

L. of Perfect Harmony, St. Thomas Mount, No. 3 
L. of Social Friendship, at Madras, No. 4 
Lodge at Trichinopoly No. 5 
L. of Social Friendship, St. Thomas Mount, No. 6 
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423 Princes of Wales's L. Gainsborough, Lincolnthire 
424 St. Paul's Lodge, Montreal, Canada 

425 In the Regiment of Anhalt Zerbst 

26 L. of Unity, at Fort William Henry) 

427 St. James's Lodge, at Cataraqui 

428 Select Lodge, at Montreal Canada 
429 New Oswegatchie Lodge 

430 St. John's pron at Niagara J 


| 1788. 

432 Wiltshire Lodge, Devizes, Wiltshire 

Lodge of Unanimity, Ilminster, Somersetshire 

434 Salopian Lodge, Shrewsbury 

435 Bank of England Lodge, Guildhall Coflee-house, 
King-stieet, Cheapside 

436 L. of Honour and Perseverance, Cockermouth Cumbl. 

437 Philanthropic L. Melford, Suffolk 

438 Duke of Yort's L. Doncaster 

439 Royal Yorkshire L. Kighley, Yorkshire 

440 The Old Globe L. Scarborough 

441 L. of Napthali, Manchester 

442 L. of Unity, ditto 

443 L. of Union, ditto 

444 L. of Fidelity, Burnley, Lancashire 


I 789. 
445 Egerton L. Whitchurch, Shropshire 
446 Star and Gatter, Pall-Mall - 
447 Lodge of Unity, at Dantzick 
448 St. John's L. of Secrecy and Harmony, at Malta 
449 Country Stewards' L. Frecmasons' Tavern, Great 
Queen-street 
459 At Fredericton, New Brunswick, N. America 
Cambrian L. Brecon, South Wales 
452 Royal Clarence I.. Brighthelmstone, Sussex 
453 Lodge of Harmony, Northampton 
454 Beneficent L. Macclesfield, Cheshire 
455 Royal York L. Bristol 
456 Lodge Frederic Charles Joseph, ef the Golden 
Wheel, Mentz 
45 Wrekin L. Wellington, Shropshire 
458 Jodge of Tranquility, Manchester 
459 Iudepeudent Lodge, Congleton, Cheshire 
460 Albion Lodge, at Skipton, Yorkshire 
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461 Ledge of Harmony, Halifax, Yorkhire 

462 Lodge of Good Felloguthip, Chelmsford, Hates 

463 Lodge of Friendthip, Oldham, Lancashire 

464 Lodge of the North Star, at Fredericksnagore, 5th 
Lodge of Bengal 

465 Calpean Lodge, at Gibraltar 


1790. 

466 Friendly Lodge, King's Head Tavern, Holborn 
468 Harmony Lodge, Chicherter, Fiex 
469 Royal Clarence Lodge, Frome, Somerset 
470 Corinthian Lodge, Newarh, Nottinghamshire 
471 St. Fohw's Lodge, 1eicester 
472 L. Archimedes, of the three Tracing) 

Boares, Altenburg 
473 L. of the Three Arrows at Nurnberg 
474 L. of Constancy, at Aix-la-Chapelle 
475 L. of the Rising Sun, at Kempton, 

in Swabia 


476 L. of the Temple of true Concord, at > Germany. 


Cassel | 
477 Lodge Charles of Unity, at Carlsruhe 
478 Lodge of Perfect Equality at Creyfeld | 
479 L. Astrea, of the Three Elms, at Ulm | © 
480 L. St. Charles of the Red 'Vower, at 
Ratisbon 


a 
481 Lodge of Solid Friendship, at Trichinopoly, No. 


7, Coast of Coromandel 
482 Lodge of Benevolence, Stockport, Cherhire 
483 Rein-deer Inn, Worcester 
484 Ledge of Fortitude, I ancaster 


1791. 
485 Silurcan I. odge, es Herefordshire 
486 Lodge of Friendslup, Gibraitar 

487 Bedford 1.odge, Towiitech, Devonshire 
488 Lodge of Amity, Rochdale, Lancashire 
489 At Abcriitwwith, South Tales 


490 L. of the Silent Temple, at Hildesheim, Germany 


491 Doric Ledge, Grantham, J. incalusbire 
492 St. John's Lodge, Henley-in- Arden, Warwickshire 
493 Loyal aud Prudent Lodge, Leeds, Yorkshire 
494 Lodge of Love and 3 >arbadoes 
K 
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1792. 
495 At Bulam, on the coast of Africa 
496 North Nottnghamsnire Lodge, as Retford 
497 Lodge of St. George, North Shields, Northumberland! 
498 Rawdon L. between the Lakes in Upper Canada 
499 Faithful Lodge, at r Devon 
zoo Lodge of Prudence, at Halesworth, Suff.'t 
gol T woe-necked Swan, Mancroft, Norwich 
502 Lodge of Love and Honour, Shptn- Mallet, Somerset 
503 Royal Gloucester Lodge, Southampton 
504 Somaritan Lodge, Rigby, Yorkshire 
405 Philanthropic Lodge, Skipton, ditto 
406 L. of the Three Graces, Barnoldswick, in Crawn, ditte 
507 Bermuda Lodge, at St. George's, in eermuda 
408 Noah's Ark Lodge, Middleavich, Cherhire 
509 Lodge of Unanimity, Sto part, Chechire 
g 10 Urania Lodge, Glamford Briggs, L.incolnshire 
511 Lodge of Harmony, Bacup, Lancashire 
512 Lodge of Fidelity, Leeds 


1793 
513 White Hart, Huddersfield, Vorbahire 
514 Union Soho L,ndge, Handaworth, Stnffyrdsbire 
515 Cambridge New Lodge, Cambriavze | 
515 Shakespeare J.. Stratford upon Anon, Warmwickshire 
517 Rural Philanthropic L. Huntspiil, Somersetsbire 
518 At the Castle, Lord-street, Liverpool 
519 Scoredale Lodge, Chesterfield, Derbyshire 
520 The King's Frienas Lodge, Naniwich, Cheshire 
521 Union Lodge, at Cornwall, in Upper Canada 
522 St. John's Lodge of Friendship, at Montreal 
523 Friendly Brothers Lodge, Newcastle, 63 e 
524 Lodge of Urbonity, Wincanton, Somersetshire 
525 Contututional Lodge, Beverly, Yorks bire 
526 Union Lodge, Macclesfield, Cheshire 
527 Royal Brunswick Lodge, Sheffield, Yorkshire 
$28 At Chunar, in the East Indies, 8th I. of Bengal 
529 L. of Mars, Cawyore, 9th Lodge of Bengal 
530 Witham I odge, City of Lincoln 
531 Lodge of Unity, Yarmouth, Norfolz: 
532 At Royton, l.ancashire 
533 Royal Edmund Ledge, Leominster, Ilerefordshire 
534 Lodge of St. John, Lancaster 
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| | 1794+ 
535 1.odge of Emulation, Dartherd, Kent 
536 Lodge of Minerva, Arhton under Line, Lancashire 
537 The Apollo Lodge, Alcester, Warvickshire 
538 Lodge of Unity and Friendsbip, Bradford, Wilts 
539 Lodge of Hope, 1 Yorkshire 
540 Benevolent Lodge, Teignmouth, De von 
541 Lodge in Cheshire Militia 
542 Philanthropic Ledge, Leeds : 
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LIST OF LODGES 


HOLDING OF THE GRAND LODGE OF SCOTLAND, 
1793 


I Evmevrcn, Mary's Chapel 
4 Cannongate Kilwinning 
7 Glasgow Kilwinning 
8 Cannongate and Leith, Leith and Cannongatc 
9 Old Kilwinning Lodge of Inverness 
10 Hamilton 
11 Journeymen Masons, Edinburgh 
12 Dunblane 
13 Dalkeith 
14 Maybole 
15 Greenock Kilwinning 
16 Torphichen ditto, at Bathgate 
17 Dunkeld 
18 Montrose Kilwinning 


19 Falkirk 


20 Linlithgow 

— Dumbarton Kilwinning 
21 Couper of Fife, St. John 
22 Lesmahago 

23 Old Lodge of Lanerk 
24 Kilmarnock 

25 Dunce 

26 Old Lodge of Peebles 
27 St. Andrew's 

28 Dumfermling 

29 Glasgow, St. Mungo 


30 Kirkentulloch, Kilsyth 


31 Kilsyth 
31 St. Andrew's, Inverness 
32 Horling 
33 Bervie 
34 Clodness 
35 Selkirk 
— 


4 St. David's 
39 Aberdeen 


82 
83 
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St. Cuthbert's, Kirkcudbright 
Kirkwall 
St. Thomas, Aberbrothick 
Thurso, St. John 
Crielf 
Fort William 
St. Luke 
Kilmolymoak 
Auchterarder 
Dysart 
Operative Lodge, Dundee 
Edinburgh St. Andrew's 
Ancient Lodge of Dundee 
Cumberland Kilwinning 
Inverary 
Cumberland Kilwinning, Ja Inverness 
Duke of Norfolk's Lodge 


Banff 

Dumfries 
Maddicstown 
Weish Fusiliers 
Thistle, Edinburgh 
Campbletown 


St. Machar 


Dyke 


Kelso 

Glasgow Montrose 
Inverkeithing 

Huntly 

White's Lodge 

Thistle Lodge, Dumfries 
St. Michael's Lodge, ditto 
Argyle's Lodge, Glasgow 
Royal Arch, ditto 
Stonhaven 

St. Ninian's, Breichen 
Forbes Lodge, at Roseharty 
St. Andrew's Lodge, at Breichen 
Blandford Lodge, Brothren 
Alloa 


84 St. Abbe 
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85 Moncur 
80 Kirkaldy 
87 Thistle and Rose, Glasgow 
88 St. Andrew's Lodge, Perth 
89 Castle of Dunbar | 
go Dunbarrock Lodge, Bodge Bow'ness 
91 St. Regulus, Coupar of Fife | 
92 St. Kaile's Lodge, Lodges from Edinburgh 
93 Stirling Royal Arch 
94 Lanerk Kilwinning 
95 St, Columbus's Lodge 
96 St. David's, Dundee . 
97 Hooker, St. John 
98 Union Kilwinning, Charlestown, South Carolina 
99 Annan St. Andrew's 
100 Fort George St. George 
101 Fort George, Third George St. George from 
Edinburgh 
102 Scots Lodge of St. Andrew, in Jamaica 
103 Musleburgh Kilwinning 
104 St. Duthus of 'Vain 
105 St. David's Craig, at St. Craig 
106 Duke of Yotik's Lodge 
107 Ceres Lodge 
108 St. George's Lodge, Tag Regiment of Foot 
0 


109 Kirknewton and Rat 


110 Irvine Nav. Lodge 

111 Thistle Lodge, Glasgow 

112 New Monkland, Montrose 

113 New Edinburgh Morton's Lodge 

114 Forfar Kilwinning 

115 Elgin's Lodge, Levon 

15 St. Nicholas's, Aberdeen 

116 Fort George's Lodge, Anderson's Point 
117 St. John's Lodge, Norſolk Virginia 
118 St. Leonard's, at Kinghorn 

119 St. Ayle's Lodge, at Anstruther 

120 Operative Lodge, at Banff 

121 Union Lodge, General Marjoribanks's Regimeni 
122 St. Bernard's Kilwinning Lodge 

123 Royal Arch, Dunbar 

124 St. James's Royal Arch, Dunbar 

125 Wigton Kilwiuning 
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LIST OF LODGES, 


Lodge at Glammass 

St. Mu: alalenc, Lochmaben 

St. Vigean's, Aberbrothic 

It. Martin's Lodge, Glasgow 

gt Mark's Lodge, ditto 

I-Yhurgh Lodge 

Courar of Angus 

Moriah Lodge, 22d Regiment 
Mendoe's Lodge, at Newburgh 
Eskdale Kilwinning 

Forb-se Lodye, Stornoway 

St. Marnock's Lodge, Kilmarnoc!: 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers 

Carron Lodge 

Nithsdale Lodge, St. Paul's 

St. Andrew's Lodge, Aberdeen 
Hawick 

St. John's Lodge, Fisherton, Edinburgh 
Grant's Fast Florida Lodge 

St. David's Lodge, Glasgow 

St. Mungo Royal Arch, Culross 
Cimbuslang Royal Arch 

United Lodge, 4th Regiment of Foo? 
New Edinburgh Kilwinning 
Rutherglen Royal Arch 

Partick St. Mary's 

St, Andrew's Lodge, St. Christopher's 
John's-haven, St. John 

Lesmahago 

St. Peter's, Montrose 

St. For, St. Hilda, at Portree 

St. Patrick's Roval Arch, 40th Regiment 
Auchtermuchty St. Cyre 

Perth Royal Arch 

St. Andrew's Royal Arch, Scots Grevs 
:Tartfell Lodge in Moitat 

De la Perfaite Union de Namur 
Oswald Dunnichier's Lodge of TY 
St. James's, Bieichcn 

Ayr Kilwinning Lodge 

Hamiiton Kilwinning 

5 St. James's, New Town of Avr 


166 St. Andrew's, Kilmarnock 
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356 LIST OF LODGES. 


167 Thistle Lodge, Stewartown 

168 Unity Lodge, 17th Regiment of Foot 
169 Shettlestown St. John 

170 Paisley St. Merrin's 

171 Girvan St. Andrew's 

172 Galstown St. Peter's Kilwinning 
173 St. Luke's, Lauder 

174 Tarbolton St. David's, Ayr 

175 St. James's, Paisley 

176 Robertson's Lodge, Cromarty 
177 St. John's in Philadelphia 

178 St. James's Tarbolton Kilwinning 
179 Dumfries St. Andrew's 

180 St. Lawrence, Lawrencekirk 

181 St. John's, Blairgowrie, Coupar of Angu 
192 Operative Lodge of Ayr 

183 St. Andrew's, Crec-Bridge 

184 Operative Lodge of Dumfries 

185 St. Andrew's Lodge, Pettenwezm 
186 St. John's Lodge, Campbletown 

187 Strathven Kilwinning 


188 Queen's, or 7th, Regiment of Dragoons 


189 St. Luke's, Gilcomstone 

190 St. Lawrence, Forres 

191 Paisley Royal Arch 

192 St. Stephen's, Edinburgh 

193 Renfrew Prince of Wales“ Lodge 
194 Calder, Argyle, by Glasgow 

195 Sanquhar Kilwinning 

196 Trinity Lodge, Elgin 


198 Irvine St. Andrew's 

199 St. Magnus's Lodge, Gottenburg 

200 Operative Lodge, Aberdeen 

201 The Edinburgh Defensive Band Lodge 
202 The Operative Lodge of Dunkeld 

203 Royal Arch Lodge, Pollockshaws 

204 The Union Lodge, Dumfries 

205 St. Anthony, Inverary 

206 The Lodge of Macduff 

207 The Imperial Scotch Lodge of St. Petersburgh 
208 St. Barchan, at Kilbarchan 

209 St. John's Lodge, Beith 
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210 The Thistle Operative Lodge, Dundee 
211 The Royal Arch Union L. 3d Regiment of Drag. 
212 The Roman Eagle Lodge, Edinburgh 

213 The Lodge of Muncoburgh, Kilsyth 0 
214 St. Stephen's, Gatchouse of Fleet 

215 St. John's New Abbey, by Dumfries 

216 Union Lodge, Carlisle 

217 Union, St. Christopher's 

218 The Caledonian Lodge, Edinburgh 

219 Old Aberdeen Lodge 

220 Royal Arch, Ayr 

221 'The Lodge Ardric St. John 

222 Beggar, Linlithgoro 

223 St. James's, Aberdeen 

224 Thistle and Rose, Stevenson 

225 Pythagorean Lodge of St. John, Antigua 
226 La Douce Harmonie, or Sweet Harmony 

227 L' Ardento Amilio, or Ardent Friendship 

223 The Faithful Friends de VOrient de Marseille 
229 Leven St. John | 
230 St. James's Lodge, Down 

231 St. Bride's Lodge, Kirkaldy 

232 Largs St. John 

233 The Lodge of Dunning 

234 Greenock St. John's 

335 Denny and Loanhead 

336 Phcenician Lodge, Leith 

237 St. Paul's, Kirkwall 

238 Old Monkland St. James's 

239 Glasgow St. Patrick 

240 St. Mungo's, Mauchlin 

241 Mount Olive, St. Christopher's 

242 Commercial Lodge, Oban 

243 St. Andrew's Lodge, Jedburgh 

244 Hopeton's Lodge, Bathgate 

245 Union Lodge, Newton Douglas 

246 Montrose Kilwinning Incorporated Lodge 
247 Lennox Kilwinning, at Campsie 

248 St. Thomas's, Whithorn 

249 Operative Lodge, Falkirk 
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ST. ANDREW'S LODGE. 


Rev. W. H. Moncrief 
. George Clapperton 

. John Little 

James Thomson 
John Birril 
Michael Robinson 
Thomas Hetherton 

„ Thomas Owen 


ir. Andrew | ittle 
, William Little 
„William Dickson 


Mr. Tho. Bewley, Abbey- 
* holm 
Mr. Jonathan Shield, Allen- 


dalotown 


B 
Mr. Ja. Martin, Brampton 


* 
Creebridge, Scotland, St. 
Andrew's Lodge, 3 cop. 


CARLISLE. 
UNION LODGE. 
XMIr. William Gibson 
Mr. John Hill 
Mr. Aaron Wyllie 
Mr. James Kennan 
Mr. Jokn Smith 
Mr. Richard Prince 
Mr. john Reid 
Mr. Thomas Mallinson 
Mr. George Sewell 
Mr. John Strong, senior 
Mr. James Robinson 
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Mr. Andrew Noble 
Mr. Benjamin Hutton 
Rev. George Thomson 
Mr, Edward Barnes 
Mr. Joseph Bell 

Mr. George Lamb 

J. P. Henegan, Esq. 
Mr. Wm. Stordy, 4 copies 
Mr. Thomas Wetherald 
Mr. John Heskins 

Mr. Robert Thorpe 
Mr. Thomas Milbourne 
Mr. William Cleland 
Mr. Robert Davidson 
Mr. Joseph Gibbons 
Mr. Lancelot Smith 
Mr. John Holms 


LODGE OF HARMONY, 
Mr. John Beaumont 


Mr. William Hodgson 


Mr. William Henderson 
Mr. John Barnes 

Mr. George Gass 

Mr. Leonard Smith 
Mr. Robert Lowthian 


Mr. Joseph Lewthwaite 


Mr. james Finlinson 


R. Jackson, Esq. Mayor 
Miss Kobelt, Rose-Castle 
Mr. John Mounsey 

Mr. George Robinson 
Mr. Robert Graham 

Mr. Thomas James 

Mr. John James, Surgeon. 
Mrs. Irving 

Rev. Joseph Pattinson 
Mr. John Nelson 

Mi. Robert Boyes 

Mt, John Gibeon 
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Mr. Martin Irving | Mr. John Inglis 
Mr. John Sutton | Mr. James Minto 


COCKERMOUTH. DUMFRIES. 
Mr. Wise, Surgeon |, Old Lodge, 1 copy 
Mr, John fohnaton} Thistle Lodge, do. 


Mr. Toh St. Michael's L. 11 copies 
. St. Andrew's L. 1 copy 


Dougl 
— Operative Lodge, 1 do. 
D : Union Lodge, 1 do. 
© Ia Mr. Wm. Chalmers, 10 c. 
ST. BRIDE'S LODGE. Mr. John Smith 
Tho. Hamilton, R. W. M. Mr. John Halliday 
Mr. James Hamilton Mr. James Spalding 
Mr. James Grcenslields Mr. Edward Heslop 
Mr. Thomas Haddon Mr. Alexander Robertson 
DURHAM, 


Union Lodge, Gateshead, 10 copies 

St. Hild's Lodge, South Shields, 6 copics 
Phoenix Lodge, Sunderland, 6 copies 

Sea Captains' Lodge, ditto, 6 copics 

Mr. Walter Niven, Gateshead 

Mr. John Dewar, ditto 


EDINBURGH. 
Thomas Hay, Esq. S. G. M. of Scotland 
Alexander Ferguson, Esq. P. G. M. of the South District 
of Scotland 
John Clark, R. W. M. of St. Mary's Chapel Lodge, 15 cop. 
William Farquharson, Esq. R. W. M. of Canongate Kil- 
winning Lodge, 20 copies 
Thomas Brown, Esq. R. W. M. of Canongate and Leith 
Lodge, 16 copies 
Peter Douglas, R. W. M. of the Journeymen's L. 12 copies 
James Home, Eeq. R. W. M. of St. David's L. 20 copies 
William Inglis, Lsg. R. W. M. of St. Luke's L. 15 copies 
Dr. John Gardner, K. W. M. of Edinburgh St. Andrew's 
Lodge, 12 copics 
Nathan Grant, R. W. M. of the Thistle Lodge, 15 copies 
Francis Allan, R. W. M. of the Royal Arch L. 20 copies 
James Hill, R. W. M. of Edinburgh St. James's L. 16 copics 
William Urquhart, R. W. M. of che New Edinburgh Kil- 
winning Lodge, 18 copics 
Andrew Fisher, R. W. M. of St. Stephen's L. 15 copies 
2 2 2 
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360 SUBSCRIBERS” NAMES. 


John M*Niven, R. W. M. of Edinburgh Defensive Band 
. Lodge, 15 copies 
Edw, Collis, Esq. R. W. M. of the I. Roman Fagle, 25 c. 
James Grant, Esq. R. W. M. of the Caledonian IL. 20 copies 


— — 


Vans Hawthorn, Fsq. Mr. Thomas Burk 

Alexander Allan, Esq. Mr. Alexander Gray 

Mr. William Nicol Mr. Thomas Kennedy 

Mr. Alcxander Atchison Mr. Edwund Butterworth 

Mr. John Elder Mr. P. Robertson 

Mr. James Robertson | Mr. David Lindsay 

Mr. Alexander Stewart Mr. James Somerville 

Mr. James Ramsey Jolin Stewart, M. D. 
GLASGOW. 


Mr. John Austin, 2 copies 

Mr. Thomas Blair, 2 copies 

Mr. David Armour, Port Glasgow 
Mr. John M<Millan, Gatehouse 


HOLYTOWN, 
James Hamilton, R. W. M. of the Operative L. 4 copics 
Mr. John Jackson ; 


HAMILTON. 

Mr. Robert Long, 3 copies 
Mr. William Buchannan, 3 copies 
Mr. Robert Brown, Burnfoot 
Mr. Thomas Elliot, Surgeon, Haltwhistle 
Rev. Mr. Bushby, Hexham 
Mr. Wilson, Hawick 
Mr. Grieve, ditto 

KELSO. 


KILWINNING LODGES, 


Rohert Nichol, R. W. M. 
James Potts, P. M. 

Charles Waldie, D. M. 
William Ker, J. W. 

Charles Wilson, Treasurer 
James Darley, Surgeon | 
Rev. George Barron, Chaplain 
Robert Scott, Esq. of Orchard 
Mr. Thomas Potts 

Dr. Andrew Wilson 

Dr. James Watson 

Thomas Lyte, Esa. 


SUBSCRIBERS? NAMES, 


Mr. John Dawson 
Mr. John Sheart 
Mr. William Smith 
Mr. Henry Swan 
Lieutenant William Fraser 
Mr. Alexander Blackie 
Mr. John Fair 
L 


Mr. Mowatt, No. 168, High-Holborn, London 
Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, Livingston, 4 copies 


Mr. George Gray, ditto 
Mr- Archibald Gaddes, Leith, 6 copies 
Mr. David Edmonstone, Lauder, 4 copies 


LOCHMABEN. 


ST. MAGDALENE's LODGE, 


Dr. Robert Clapperton, R. W. M. 
David Dickson, Esq. Provost 

Mr. John Lattimer 

Mr. William Rae 

Mr. David Wright 


Mr. Thomas Dickson, Mouswald 
Mr. David Gillespie, ditto 
Mr. Rae, Moffat 

Mr. Alexander Craig, Moffat 
Mr. James Laidlaw, ditto 

Mr. Russel, ditto 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
John Errington, Esq. P. G. M. 
St. Nicholas's Lodge, Newcastle 
James Moffat, R. W. M. 2 copies 
Mr. Robert Patterson, S. D. 
Mr. John Pollock, Treasurer 
Mr. James Lany, S. W. 
Mr. Matthias Hawdon, J. W. 
Mr. Robert Millen 
Mr. Gabriel Henzell, J. D. 
Rev. Mr. Laidlaw, Chaplain 
Mr. John Tinkler 
Mr. Walter Cannaway 
Mr. John Hall 
Mr. Robert Wilson 
Mr. Thomas Gillespy 
Mr. John Howard 
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362 SUBSCRIBERS? NAMES, 


Mr. Robertson, Side 

Mr. Thomas Graham 

Mr. Joseph Davidson 

Mr. Thomas Gibson, Newcastle 
Mr. George Irving, ditto 
Mr. Thomas Elliot, ditto 


NORTH SHIELDS, 


SION LODGE. 


| Rev. Mr. Hasswell 


ST. GEORGE's LODGE, 
Mr. Alexander M*Donald, 15 copies 
Mr. Peter Saunders 


NEWTON DOUGLAS, Scotland. 


Union Lodge, 3 copies 
Whitehorn Lodge, 3 copies 


YORK. 
Union Lodge, Lucas Sand, Master 


FINITS. 


